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ELLA  OF  GARVELOCH. 


Chiptsr  I. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Among  the  islands  \7hich  are  clastered  around 
the  western  shore  of  Argyleslure,  there  is  a  small 
chain  called  the  Garveloch  Isles,  or  the  Isles  of 
Rough  Rock.  There  are  four  of  them,  divided 
from  the  coast  of  Lorn  by  a  tossing  sea,  and  by 
scattered  islands  larger  than  themselves;  and 
from  each  other  by  narrow  sounds,  studded  with 
rocks,  and  difficult  to  navigate,  on  account  of 
the  force  of  their  currents.  This  difficulty  would 
have  placed  the  inhabitants  nearly  out  of  reach 
of  intercourse  with  those  of  the  mainland,  even 
if  that  intercourse  had  been  desired  by  either 
party ;  but  it  was  not,  at  the  date  of  our  narra 
tive,  for  they  knew  and  cared  little  about  each 
other.  The  islanders,  consisting  of  only  a  few 
families  scattered  over  Garveloch,  (the  principal 
of  the  group,  which  therefore  gives  it  name  to 
the  whole,)  thought  of  nothing  but  providing  as 
they  could  for  themselves  alone ;  and  their  place 
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2  tiSbtoUD  AND   TENANf. 

of  liabitation  was  so  wild  and  dreary  that  it  pr6* 
eented  no  attractions  to  visitors.  Garveioch 
was  the  only  inhabited  island  of  the  four;  Jla- 
chanu,  the  westermost  and  next  largest,  being  a 
desert  of  rocks  and  moorland ;  and  the  eastern- 
most, considerably  smaller,  not  having  even  yet 
received  the  poor  distinction  of  a  name. 

The  length  of  Garveioch  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half;  but  its  dwellers  were,  in  the  days  of  our.tale, 
as  little  acquainted  with  each  other's  concerns  as 
if  a  chain  of  mountains  had  divided  the  north- 
eastern irom  the  south-western  parts  of  their 
island.  The  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
their  intercourse  were  so  great  from  the  nature 
of  the  land,^t  being  divided  by  tUep  rocks  into 
cUffs  and  niurfQW  VftUeys  which  wove  ahnoit  im- 
passable,— that  the  rare  oommunication  whicli 
did  take  place  was  by  coasting  when  the  weather 
was  calm  enongk  to  render  the  Sound  saib  for 
the  craiy  boats  and  amaU  skill  of  the  ialandera. 
l^ese  boats  were  but  two;  one  belonging  to  a 
fanner  who  oultivated  his  sandy  fields  on  tiie 
Bouthernmost  and  sunniest  part  of  Ike  land,  and 
the  other  to  the  fiunily  of  a  fisherman  who  had 
tenanted  a  good  eoltage  and  oroft  on  the  shore 
*8ome  way  higher  up.  These  boats  were  borrowed 
as  they  were  wanted;  and  the  intercourse  of 
lending  and  receiving  back  again  was  all  that 
ever  took  place,  except  on  the  rare  oecasions  of 
a  marriage,  a  birth,  or  a  funeral,  or  the  still 
rarer  one  of  a  visit  from  the  proprietor.  These 
visits  averaffed  about  one  in  the  lifetime  of  each 
laird;  for  if  it  chanced  that  any  one  of  the  rec9 


was  so  fond  of  the  wildest  kind  of  scenerjr»  or  to 
addicted  to  any  pursuit  in  which  the  productions 
of  these  isisnas  cooid  assist  him,  as  to  ehow  hi;i 
£ice  a  second  time  to  his  amaaed  tenantry,  it  as 
<^en  ha^^ned  that  imother  was  kept  away  en- 
lirsly  by  the  repqgis  of  those  who  had  no  love  of 
dreary  lands  luid^erilotts  waters. 

Tban  are  traces  in  all  the  islands  of  times 
when  they  had  been  more  frequented;  of  times 
whan  the  first  inhoduetioD  of  a  new  faith  into 
this  remote  iegioB  was  followed  up  by  rites 
whjteh  tainst  hare  fiVm  to  it  an  aspect  of  civiliza- 
tion whtdi  it  had  now  long  bsi  Tombs  of  gray 
slone^  with  a  cross  at  die  head  of  each,  are  con- 
Spicuoas  here  atid  there ;  and  in  Uie  most  secluded 
parts  are  mouldertng  walls  which  seem  to  have 
fSottned  hermitages  in  the  olden  times*  If  these 
estaMisiuttents  wera^  as  is  most  probable,  con- 
nected witii  the  eatiiedrai  of  lona,  it  seems 
•tianga  that  so  great  a  celebrity  as  &ey  must 
havts  obtsined  should  have  died  away.  There  is 
not  so  much  as  one  tradition,  however  obscure, 
among  the  inhabitants,  respecting  these  relics, 
akid  they  therefore  afford  the  less  interest  to  the 
traveller,  who  can  only  look  at  the  remains  and. 
go  away  as  wise  as  he  came. 

There  was  omee  a  latrd,  however,  who  was  not 
willing  to  give  ttp  the  whole  matter  as  a  mystery 
without  ekaminanon.  He  csme  again  aiid  again, 
sometimes  attended  only  by  his  steward,  and 
sometimes  by  strangers  as  curious  as  himself. 
He  destmyed  the  average  we  have  spoken  of, 
greatly  to  the  joy  of  his  iSlHttd  tenantry,  and  to 
•^  '^  9  2 


4  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

the  annoyance  of  the  old  steward  who  had  the 
charge  of  this  range  of  islands,  together  with 
many  more  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  who 
much  preferred  talking  big  in  the  name  of  the 
laird,  and  doing  what  he  pleased  among  the 
people,  to  foUovang  his  principal  in  his  excu^ 
sions,  standing  by  to  hear  the  statements  of  the 
tenantry,  and  receiving  directions  concerning 
their  affiiirs. 

Notice  of  a  visit  from  the  laird  was  sometimes 
given  and  sometimes  not,  according  as  Galium, 
the  steward,  happened  to  be  in  Garveloch  or 
elsewhere.  He  had  an  apartment  of  his  own  at 
the  farm  above-mentioned,  which  he  occupied 
sometimes  for  a  few  days  together,  and  which 
was  therefore ,  better  furnished  with  accommo- 
dations than  any  other  space  between  four  walls 
in  the  island.  The  convenience  of  having  this 
apartment  prepared  in  case  of  the  weather  being 
too  boisterous  to  permit  a  return  on  the  same 
day  to  the  .mainland,  induced  the  proprietor  to 
send  notice  when  Galium  was  on  the  spot  to 
make  arrangements.  When  he  was  not,  such 
notice  served  no  purpose,  as  the  people  at  the 
farm  had  no  power  to  levy  supplies,  and  would 
not  have  known  how  to  use  them  when  procured, 
so  uncivilized  were  their  habits  and  manners. 
On  one  occasion,  the  omission  of  such  notice 
caused  the  lurd  to  witness  a  sight  which  he  had 
never  before  beheld  in  all  its  simplicity,— a  fune- 
ral among  his  tenants. 

As  the  bark  which  contained  himself  and  a 
party  of  friends  approached  Garveloch,  one  fine 
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ftpriiig  nofttingt  he  •aw  two  boats  nearing  the 
hmdiiig-plaoe  before  them.  As  these  vessels  were 
tocked  in  the  surf,  snatches  of  a  hoarse  and  wild 
muftie  came  from  them,  rising  above  the  roar  and 
da^  of  tile  waves.    The  sound  was  not  that  of 
any  instrumant,  bat  of  die  rough  voices  of  men, 
and  it  ceased  wh^i  the  labours  of  landing  began. 
This  was  done  with  all  possible  awkwardness, 
confutbn  and  noises  and  then  the  companies  of 
tile  two  bMits  took  their  way  up  the  rocks  with- 
out perceiving  the  laird's  vessd,  whk:h  was  still 
at  a  eotlsidiN»bie  distance.    Some  of  the  men 
bore  on  their  shoulders  the  body  about  to  be  in- 
tend, and  the  nsst  followed  at  their  own  pace, 
not  foimlttg  theniselves  into  any  order  of  march, 
^  feeieniing  to  be  nniled  by  any  common  object. 
The  last  df  ^  stragglers  disappeared  behind  a 
profeetion  df  the  niek,  while  the  laird  was  pre- 
paring to  be  carried  through  the  surf  by  two  Oa 
his  boatmen.  He  pointed  out  to  them,  with  great 
exadneM)  tivs  %pot  wher^  they  should  land  the 
Test  of  the  pArty  when  they  ^buld  tetum  from 
Ilachadu  to  Join  him  at  dinner,  and  then  took  his 
way  alotie  in  the  track  of  tiia  fimerai  party. 

He  reached  the  burying^round  just  as  the 
ceremony  wAs  eonduded;  iok'  fonerals  in  the 
Higlilands  i^  hurried  ovef.  wkh  an  a^^rent 
ne^igeneii  And  levity  which  ahtldc  the  feelings  of 
those  ¥tho  have  been  aecttstoinl^d  to  the  solem- 
nity whieh  sueh  a  service  seems  fitted  to  inspire. 
The  only  solemnity  here  arose  from  the  desola- 
tion of  the  place.  It  was  unenclosed,  so  that  the  . 
wild  cattle  had  gone  over  it»  defadng  the  tomb- 
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stones  and  cropping  the  coarse  herbage  which 
grew  more  plenti&lly  here  than  elsewhere. 
Thistles  and  docks  appeared  where  there  were 
some  traces  of  a  path,  and  the  fragments  of 
broken  crosses  lay  as  rubbish  beside  the  newly- 
dug  grave.  The  laird  looked  among  the  group 
for  the  mourners.  They  were  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  countenances,  though  they  shed 
no  tears  and  spoke  no  word.  They  were  three 
boys,  the  two  elder  of  whom  were  strong,  ruddy, 
well-grown  youths,  apparently  of  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  fourteen.  The  third  was  either  some 
years  younger,  or  was  made  to  look  so  by  his 
smallness  of  size  and  delicacy  of  appearance. 
He  fixed  the  attention  of  the  laud  at  once  by  the 
signs  of  peculiarity  about  him.  His  restlessness 
of  eye  and  of  manner  was  unlike  that  which 
arises  in  children  from  animal  spirits,  and  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  lost  and  melancholy 
expression  of  his  countenance.  His  brothers 
seemed  not  to  forget  him  for  a  moment,  some- 
times holding  him  by  the  hand  to  prevent  his 
wandering  from  them,  sometunes  passing  an  arm 
round  his  neck  to  control  his  restlessness,  some- 
times speaking  to  him  in  the  caressing  tone 
which  they  would  use  to  an  infimt  The  laird, 
learning  from  some  who  passed  out  of  the  bury- 
ii^g-gi^ound  that  these  boys  were  orphans,  and  had 
been  attending  the  funeral  of  their  father,  deter- 
mined to  learn  more  about  them  from  them- 
selves. 

'•  You  three  are  brothers,  I  find    Which  of 
you  is  the  eldest  T 
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*'  1  am  two  yean  older  than  Fergus,*'  an- 
swered Ronald,  '^  and  Archie  is  twelye,  diough 
he  looks  less/' 

**  And  hare  you  any  brothers  and  sisten 
younger  than  you,  Archie  V*  enquired  the  laird. 

Archie  looked  in  the  gentleman's  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  away  again. 

*^  He  speaks  to  nobody  but  us/'  said  Ronald. 
^'  He  heeds  no  other  voice, — ^that  is,  no  man's 
or  woman's  voice.  He  knows  the  low  of  the 
cattle  and  the  cry  of  the  sea-fowl  when  a  storm  is 
coming.  He  wants  to  be  down  among  the  rocks 
now,  ye  see.  We're  going,  Archie,  we're  going. 
Stay  a  minute.— He's  not  like  us,  your  honour 
sees* 

^'  I  see,  I  see.     He  looks  quite  lost/' 

*'  To  a  stranger,**  said  Fergus,  ^'  but  not  to 
us.  We  know  his  ways  so  well  that  we  can  al- 
ways guide  him,  except  when  he  is  at  the  highest 
and  lowest,  and  then  it  is  best  to  leave  him  to 
himself  till  the  fit  is  over." 

*^  He  must  require  a  great  deal  of  watching ; 
is  there  no  one  to  take  caie  of  him  but  you  V 

**^  He  takes  to  no  folly,  only  to  sport.  Sir ;  and 
he  is  wiser  than  we  about  many  things,  and  sees 
farther.  He  is  always  housed  before  a  tempest, 
or  safe  in  a  hole  in  the  roek,  like  the  birds  he 
seems  to  learn  from,  while  we  breast  the  wind  as 
we  may,  far  from  home.  When  he  is  dull  or 
low,  Ella  takes  better  care  of  him  than  we  could 
do.  She  just  puts  fresh  heather  under  him  and 
sings,  and  he  sleeps  sometimes  many  days  to- 
gether." 


8  .  ftUfOfiOftll  4N9  raiUMT. 

<<AiidwkonBlla?" 

*'  Our  tbtiBl*,.yettr  faonoitr;  put  elder  sisler. 
She  is  down  by  the  boats,  and  she  will  be  glad 
to  feed  yiHtt  faondur^  for  we  have  much  to  say  to 
yott  dr  to  Mr.  Calluth.  Where  will  your  honour 
pleaae  to  aee  Ella  ?" 

"  We  will  walk  down  to  the  boated  Ronald ; 
or^  if  your  tister  ahould  wish  »to  speak  with  me 
tnon  privately,  perhaps  she  will  Gom6  up  here/' 

Ronald  cask  a  hurried  look  at  the  new-^aaade 
grav)^  and  then  said  to  Fergus^ 

**  Run  down,  Fergus^  and  aiJc  Ella  to  eome  up 
to  ^  cross  yonder,  live  laird  will  wait  for  her 
Hiet^:  and  let  Ardiie  go  Vrith  yott$  he  is  in  a 
hurry  for  the  shore.** 

During  Hie  Ibw  rninn^  thai  th^y  waited  at 
Uie  cairti  ot  hf&Kf  of  stones  in  which  the  cross 
was  planted^  the  laird  learned  from  his  compa- 
nlon  Sdmfething  of  the  domestic  ciicumstances 
of  %his  etphan  fannly.  Their  mother  had  died 
at  Archie's  birth,  and  tiieir  ^their  had  been 
growing  idSrm  fbr  many  years^  so  that  almost 
the  whole  charge  of  the  ftinily  had  rested  upon 
Ella  sinc^  she  had  been  old  enough  to  support  it. 
Her  brother  prabied  her  only  by  stating  fiicts; 
but  these  facts  conveyed  an  impression  Sat  she 
must  be  a  Vvoman  of  extraordinary  energy,  and 
one  who  deserred  all  the  respect  and  love  with 
which  her  brothers  could  regard  her.  it  was 
very  natural  that,  while  listening  to  a  tale  of 
peculiar  interest  concerning  her,  the  laird  should 
picture  her  to  himself  as  corresponding  in  out- 
ward appearance  to  the  elevated  idea  which  W49 
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given  him  of  her  character;  and  it  was  with 
some  disappointment  that  he  looked  upon  her  for 
the  first  time.  She  appeared  as  much  older  than 
she  really  was,  as  Archie  looked  younger.  She 
might  have  heen  taken  for  his  mother,  though 
she  was,  in  fact,  no*  more  than  five-ancUtwenty, 
Tall  and  gaunt  in  person,  and  thinking  as  little 
of  adornment  in  dress  as  her  country-women  in 
general,  on  ordinary  occasions,  there  was  no- 
Qiing  at  first  sight  to  attract  a  stranger.  Her 
feet  were  bare,  according  to  the  universal  cus- 
tom; her.  hair,  unconfined  by  any  cap,  hanging 
down  firom  under  the  plaid  which  she  had  drawn 
over  her  head,  the  plaid  itself  strapped  round  her 
in  preparation  for  rowing  her  boat  home,  she 
looKed  so  unlike  the  maidens  of  a  civilized  coun- 
try, that  the  laird,  well  as  he  knew  his  own 
tenantry,  was  startled.  When  he  lodged  again, 
however,  and  observed  the  strong  expression  of 
her  eye,  and  of  her  weather-stained  features, 
when  he  remembered  what  toils  she  had  under- 
gone, and  that  her  heart  was  now  troubled  and 
striving  with  natural  grief,  he  felt  that  he  was 
wrong  in  expecting  softness  where  it  was  not  to 
be  found. 

*^  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me,  Ella; 
any  complunt  to  make  ?" 

*'  No  complaint,  your  honour.  Murmurs  will 
not  heal  the  grief  of  this  day,  and  other  troubles 
are  nothing.  I  only  wished  to  speak  to  your 
honour  about  the  lads  and  myself;  how  we  are 
to  live  and  what  to  do.'* 

"  Well;  have  you  settled  what  you  wish?  and 
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ii  there  difficulty  with  Galium,  or  any  body 
elser 

'^  Your  honour  knows  our  farm,  where  we 
have  lived  till  now.  Mr.  Callum  has  given 
notice  whenever  he  found  my  &ther  ill,  that  we 
mustquit  it  at  his  death.  So  we  are  going  to 
quit" 

''  And  what  else  would  yoU  do  t  Your  brothers 
are  not  old  enough  to  manage  a  farm.*' 

*'  Mr.  Callum  is  right,  doubtless;  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  keep  on  what  wo  could  not  keep  up. 
As  for  where  we  are  to  go,— -we  should  be  quite 
easy  in  mind,  if  your  honour  would  order  the 
place  down  below  to  be  made  weather4ight  for 
us,  and  ^H  a  rent  upon  it  Your  honour  would 
not  ask  more  than  we  could  pay." 

**  What,  that  half-ruined  cottage  in  the  t>ay« 
with  the  croft  behind  it !  How  could  you  live 
there  ?  There  is  not  a  fence  complete,  and  not 
an  ear  of  barley  has  grown  there  these  many 
years." 

''  Your  honour  would  hare  the  fences  mended 
at  the  same  lime  with  the  cottage;  and  there 
is  the  fishing  to  depend  on,  as  well  as  the 
ffround,  and  the  rocks  shelve  conveniently 
there  for  the  weed,  and  Ronald  could  sell  kelp 
when  I  sell  fish;  and  Fergus  could  bring  us  in 
|>eat,---and  as  for  Archie,  the  nearer  the  sea,  the 
hiippier  he  is.  So  I  hope  your  honour  will  let 
us  try  the  place.'' 

'^  It  is  a  wretched  place,  Ella.  I  think  we 
might  find  something  better  for  you.  There 
are  patches  of  richer  soil  in  the  vaUies.     Surely 
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you  had  better  settle  in  a  more  sheltered  Bitua- 
tion.  The  wind  will  blow  away  your  soil  and 
seed  together  before  it  has  thne  to  strike  root.** 

*f>  We  cannot  get  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  on 
Archie's  account,  sir* 

"He  would  never  be  happy  bplween  sseen 
hills,"  added  Fergus.  "  We  should  ever  beiHto- 
ing  him  from  home,  and  finding  him  in  the  old 
places :  but  if  we  settle  on  the  beach,  he  will  not 
be  tempted  to  stray." 

'•  Though  he  could  pot  stray  very  far,  your 
honour,  I  am  easier  to  have  him  under  my  eye, 
which  might  be,  if  I  lived  by  fishing/' 

'*  That  is  scarcely  a  woman's  business,  Ella. 
It  brings  toil  and  hardship  to  the  strongest  men.'* 

^*l\\s  my  business,  your  honour;  and  it  is 
not  the  blackest  night,  nor  the  stormiest  day, 
that  can  weary  me,  thanks  to  Him  that  gives 
strength  where  it  is  wanted.  Would  you  be 
pleased  to  grant  me  what  I  ask,  and  let  me  know 
with  your  own  lips,  what  the  rent  shall  be  ?  " 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  place,  and  see  what  it  looks 
like,** 

While  they  proceeded  down  the  steep  to  the 
beach,  Ella  leading  the  way,  the  l^rd  marked  her 
stem  demeanour  'and  masculine  gait,  and  could 
Dot  fancy  her  singing  her  idiot  brother  to  sleep, 
and  couching  him  on  firesh  heather.  JVesently, 
however,  his  idea  of  her  was  amended.  Archie 
came  sauntering  along  the  shore  to  join  them, 
and  yet  with  every  appearance  of  not  observing 
them.  He  held  a  bunch  of  sea-bird's  feathers, 
which  he  thrust  mto  Ella's  hand  without  looking 
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at  her,  but  glanced  back  when  he  had  passed,  as 
vif  to  see  wnat  had  become  of  them.  Ella  had 
thrown  back  the  plaid  and  stuck  them  in  her  hair, 
where  they  remained  till  he  was  out  of  sight, 
when  she  threw  them  away  and  resumed  hjer  plaid. 

''  The  people  at  the  farm  are  relations  of  yours, 
Itjiink,  Ella?" 

"  They  are  fourth  cousins  of  my  mother's ; 
and  disposed  to  be  kind  to  us  for  her  sake :  and 
that  is  another  reason  for  our  settling  here." 

''  But  what  will  they  think  of  such  a  dreary 
place  in  comparison  with  their  barley  and  oat 
fields,  to  say  nothing  of  the  house,  with  two 
rooms,  each  as  large  as  this  cottage,  besides 
Callum's  apartment  V* 

^  It  is  what  we  think  that  matters  most.** 

"  Very  true.  Now  show  me  the  boundaries 
that  you  would  mark  out  if  you  had  your  choice." 

''  The  rent  will  mark  the  boundary  best :  but 
we  should  like,  besides  this  field,'  to  have  the 
slope  of  the  hill  behind  for  our  pony  to  graze  on. 
We  must  have  the  pony  to  carry  the  weed,  and 
to  draw  the  harrow,  in  case  of  my  being  out  at 
sea  at  the  time.  And  I  should  like  to  take  in  a 
comer  of  the  peat  moss  yonder ;  that  is  all  we 
wish  fbr  behind.  Then  Ronald  must  be  free  to 
cut  weed  some  way  along  these  ledges  to  the 
left :  they  shelve  better  tlian  those  on  the  other 
hand.  Then  the  cottage  should  be  new  roofed, 
and  the  fence  put  up ;  and  your  honour  will  name 
the  rent." 

'^  You  shall  not  be  pressed  for  that,  Ella.  It 
would  not  be  reasonable  in  a  situation  like  this,*' 
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'  I  hopd  your  honour  sees  we  beg  no  favour,'' 
replied  Ella.  *'  Ask  Mr.  Galium,  and  he  will  tell 
you  our  rent  has  ever  been  ready,  whether  we 
feasted  or  fasted :  and  ready  it  shall  be,  if  it  be 
(jod's  will  to  let  the  sea  and  land  yield  us  their 
own/' 

*'  Better  to  fast  and  pay,  than  feast  and  owe," 
said  Fergus. 

"  Right,  very  right,  Fergus.  Well ;  you  shall 
have  your  way ;  and  I  will  consult  with  Galium 
about  the  rent,  and  have  the  place  made  ready 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Here  he  is.  Let  one 
of  the  lads  come  up  to  me  at  the  farm,  an  hour 
or  two  hence,  and  I  will  name  the  rent ;  mean- 
time, you  can  join  your  friends." 

Instead  of  going  towards  the  boats,  however^ 
Ella  slowly  proceeded  up  the  rocks,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  burying-ground.  The  lads  looked  as 
if  they  would  fain  have  stayed  to  listen ;  but  a 
glance  from  their  sister  sent  Fergus  to  look  for 
Archie,  and  Ronald  to  join  the  little  funeral  party, 
who  were  carousing  as  if  it  had  been  a  wedding. 
•"  There  will  be  tears  in  those  eyes  within  these 
few  minutes,  if  there  is  nobody  nigh,"  said  Gal- 
ium, looking  after  Ella  as  he  came  up.  •*  They 
have  held  tears,  for  as  dry  as  they  seem.  Since 
her  father  began  to  fail,  I,  for  one,  have  seen 
heart-drops,  though  she  would  have  had  me  think 
it  was  but  the  wintry  wind.*' 

•'  She  has  a  proud  spirit,  Galium." 

"  Proud !  her  pride  ill  becomes  one  that  lives 
under  your  honour,  and  it  is  more  than  I  know 
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i^ow  to  ttiaater.  'Riere  is  no  bringing  her  down ; 
and  if  ^he  puts  lier  spirit  into  her  brothers,  they 
will  be  beyond  my  reach  quite." 

'^  How  do  you  mean,  Galium  ?  Why  should 
you  bring  them  down  ?** 

'*  Only  to  make  them  like  others  that  live  under 
such  as  you, — ^gratefUl  and  humble,  and  ready 
^  obey." 

••  To  obey  your  pleasure,  I  suppose.  No  Gal- 
ium, there  has  been  far  too  much  servile  obe- 
dience among  the  lower  orders  of  our  people, 
one  sign  of  which  is  their  revengeful  and  turbu- 
lent temper.  If  they  were  less  ready  to  watch 
our  pleasure  in  matters  that  do  not  concern  them, 
they  would  do  fewer  deeds  that  call  for  revenge, 
and  have  fewer  causes  of  quarrel.  This  proud 
woman,  as  we  call  her,  has  a  peaceable  temper, 
i  hope  and  believe  ?" 

«•  Peaceable  enough,  your  honour,  or  I  own  I 
should  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  her  before  now, 
for  I  do  not  like  her  any  more  than  I  fancy  she 
likes  me.  But  there  has  never  been  occasion 
for  any  words ;  for  out  comes  the  pouch  as  sure 
as  I  show  myself  to  gather  the  rent ;  and  there 
}fi  the  dinner  and  the  whiskey  on  the  table  for 
me  to  take  or  leave,  as  I  like.  She  never  kept 
ix^e  waiting,  or  stinted  her  lidspitality,  or  got  into 
a  quarrel  with  her  neighbours  that  I  could  take 
hold  of.'' 

**  Then  for  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  Gal- 
ium, would  you  have  her  be  grateful  and  ready  to 
obey  ?     I  never  did  her  any  service  that  I  am 
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aware  of,  (though  I  hope  to  do  some  yet,)  and 
I  know  of  no  title  to  her  obedience  that  either 
you  or  I  can  urge.     Can  you  tell  me  of  any  V* 

Callum  stared,  while  he  asked  if  one  party  was 
Bot  landlord  and  the  other  tenant. 

^*  You  ^le  full  of  our  Scotch  prejudices^  I  seo^ 
Callumi  as  I  was  once.  Only  go  into  England, 
and  you  will  see  that  landlord  and  tenant  are 
not  master  and  slairsi  as  we  in  the  Highlands 
ha^  ever  been  apt  to  think.  In  my  opinioo^ 
Aeir  connexion  stands  dius^^-^nd  I  tell  it  you, 
thai  you  may  take  care  not  to  exact  an  obedience 
which  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  claim  from  my 
tenantl,-<-the  owner  and  occupier  of  a  fiirm,  or 
otfatt  estate,  both  wi^  to  mi^e  gaini  and  for 
this  purpose  unite  their  resources.  He  who 
possesses  land  wishes  to  profit  by  it  without  the 
troable  of  cultiratibg  it  himself;  he  who  would 
oceupy  has  money,  blit  no  knd  to  lay  it  oitt 
apon»  so  he  pays  money  for  the  use  of  the  huld, 
and  more  money  for  the  labour  whidb  is  to  (iU 
it  (unless  he  sup^es  the  labour  Inmsdf}.  Hlft 
tillage  should  restore  him  his  money  with  gaiik 
Now  why  should  the  notion  c^  obedienee  entoir 
into  a  eonlaract  like  this  ?" 

**  I  only  know,"  replied  Gallnm,  *'thal  in  my 
3roung  days,  if  the  laird  held  up  a  finger,  any 
one  of  his  people  who  had  offended  him  WOim 
have  been  thrown  into  the  sea.** 

"  Such  tyranny,  Callum,  had  noUiing  to  do 
with  their  connexion  as  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
only  with  their  relation  as  chieftain  and  follower. 
You  have  been  at  Glasgow,  I  think  ?'* 

G  2 
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'*  Yes ;  a  cousin  of  mine  is  a  master  in  the 
shawl-manufacture  there." 

^'  Well ;  he  has  labourers  in  his  employment 
there,  and  they  are  not  his  slaves,  are  they  V* 

"  Not  they ;  for  they  sometimes  throw  up 
their  work  when  he  wants  them  most." 

"  And  does  he  hold  his  warehouse  by  lease,  or 
purchase  T* 

"  He  rents  it  of  Bailie  Billie,  as  they  call  him, 
who  is  so  fierce  on  the  other  side  of  politics." 

•  *^  If  your  cousin  does  not  obey  his  landlord  in 
political  matters,  (for  I  know  how  he  has  spoken 
at  public  meetings,)  why  should  you  expect  my 
tenants  to  obey  me,  or  rather  you — for  I  never 
ask  their  obedience?  The  Glasgow  operative, 
and  the  Glasgow  capitalist,  make  a  contract  for 
their  mutual  advantage ;  and  if  they  want  further 
help,  they  call  in  another  capitalist  to  afford  them 
the  use  of  a  warehouse  which  he  lets  for  his  own 
advantage.  Such  a  mutual  compact  I  wish  to 
establish  with  my  people  here.  Each  man  of 
them  is  usually  a  capitalist  and  labourer  in  one, 
and,  in  order  to  make  their  resources  productive, 
I,  a  landholder,  step  in  as  a  third  party  to  the 
production  required ;  and  if  we  each  fulfil  our 
contract,  we  are  all  on  equal  terms.  I  wish 
you  would  make  my  people  understand  this; 
and  I  require  of  you,  Galium,  to  act  upon  it 
yourself.** 

The  steward  made  no  reply,  but  stood  think- 
ing  how  much  better  notions  of  dignity  the  old 
laird  had,  and  how  much  power  he  possessed 
over  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  tenants. 
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*^  Did  this  croft  pay  any  rent  before  it  was  let 
out  of  cultivation  ?'*  enquired  the  laird. 

"  No,  your  honour ;  it  only  just  answered  to 
the  tenant  to  till  it,  and  left  nothing  over  for 
rent;  but  we  had  our  advantage  in  it  too;  for 
then  yon  barksy^field  paid  a  lit&  rent ;  but  since 
this  has  been  let  down,  that  field  has  never  done 
more  Ihatt  pay  the  tillage.  But  we  thai!  have  lettt 
from  it  again  when  the  lease  is  renewed,  i£  £lht 
makes  what  I  exp^  she  will  make  of  this  croft." 

**  Is   there   «iiy  kelp  prepared  keteahouts, 

cdiuto  r 

**  Not  any;  and  indeed  there  is  no  gttuati«m 
BO  fit  for  It  ais  this  that  Ronald  is  to  have.  Thete 
is  nothing  doing  in  Garveloch  that  pays  us  eny^ 
thing,  except  al  the  fimn." 

^*  WeU,ttien,  Ella  can,  of  eourse,  pay  nothing 
at  first  but  for  the  use  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  fisnoes,  &ev  Is  thers  any  odter 
capital  laid  oat  here?" 

'''  Let  ns  see.  She  has  a  boat  of  her  own^  and 
the  boys  will  bring  their  ntensih  vnth  th^n. 
I  believe^  eiir,  the  house  aiid  fenee  will  be  ail" 

**  Very  well :  then  ealeulattt  exacdy  what  they 
ear^  Woirtii,  and  what  mote  mnst  be  laid  out  to 
put  them  in  geod  condkion,  and  tell  me;  the 
inter^t  of  that  much  capitid  is  aH  lliat  Ella 
must  pay,  till  we  see  wlmt  tim  bay  and  the  lit^ 
field  will  product." 

The  laird  next  gare  particular  dbections  what 
tepairs  should  be  made,  and  that  theie  shouM  be 
no  delay  in  completing  them,  and  then  left  Cal«> 
lum  to  make  his  estittaate,  bidding  him  follow  to 
iike  lute  ?Acen  he  ted  ^ime.  eS 
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Chapter  IL 

A  HIGHLAND  FABM. 

There  was  such  a  bustle  at  the  hxm  as  had  not 
been  seen  for  many  a  day.  At  the  first  alarm 
of  company  landing,  the  ffirls  of  the  family  un- 
yoked themselves  from  the  harrow  which  they 
were  drawing  over  the  light,  sandy  soil,  and 
hastened  into  the  house,  where  their  ^lother  had 
already. begun  her  preparations.  One  of  them 
set  about  fanning  the  smouldering  peat  fire  with 
the  torn  skirt  of  her  woollen  petticoat,  while  the 
other  climbed  upon  the  settle  to  take  down  one 
of  the. regiment  of  smoked  geese  which  hung 
overhead  from  a  pole,  in  somewhat  the  same 
kind  of  arrangement  in  which  they  had  once 
winged  their  flight  through  the  upper  air.  Lean, 
black,  and  coarse,  the  bird  would  have  been  little 
tempting  to  the  appetite,  of  a  stranger ;  but  as 
all  the  approaching  company  were  not  strangers, 
it  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  eaten  with  relish. 
The  mother,  while  calling  to  one  or  another  to 
bring  out  a  cheese  from  the  press,  and  barley- 
cakes  from  the  cupboard,  was  now  engaged  in 
bringing  potatoes  to  light  from  under  her  own 
bed,  and  taking  off  the  cream  from  pans  which 
were  hidden  from  common  observation  by  a 
curtain  of  peat-smoke. 

The  goose  being  set  to  boil,  and  the  potatoes 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  same  pot  in  due  time. 
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(possibly  in  oider  that  the  oil  from  the  bird 
might  save  the  trouble  of  buttering  them  when 
they  came  to  table,)  the  readiest  of  the  two 
maidens  hastened  to  exhibit  the  snow-white 
cloth  of  ancient  home  manufacture,  which  covered, 
on  rare  festivals,  the  table  in  Callum's  apart? 
ment  By  the  time  it  was  spread  out  to  view,  it 
displayed,  besides  aH  its  varieties  of  pattern,  a 
further  diversity,  not  intended  by  the  original 
designer.  Here  a  streak  of  yellow  oil  imbibed 
from  the  goose ;  there  a  brush  of  mould  from 
a  potatoe ;  here  a  few  harmless  drops  of  cream, 
and  there  a  comer  dabbled  in  more  fiagrant 
whisky,  were  all  new  for  {he  occasion.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  unpack  the  baskets 
of  provisions  which,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  stomachs  of  the  strangers,  had  been  sent  in 
the  boat  by  the  laird*s  housekeeper.  What 
jostling  of  helpers,  what  jingling  of  bottles,  what 
spilling  of  everything  that  could  be  spilt,  what 
soiling  of  all  that  was  solid  1  It  was  well  for 
those  who  were  to  eat,  that  they  saw-  nothing  of 
this  household  preparation ;  if  they  had,  neither 
the  fresh  sea-breeze,  nor  the  exercise  they  had 
taken,  would  have  availed  to  ^ve  a  relish  to  their 
meal.  To  beguile  the  impatience  they  began  to 
.feel  for  their  dinner,  some  surveyed  the  farm, 
some  seated  themselves  on  a  bench  beside  the 
door,  to  regale  their  eyes  with  the  splendid 
view  of  sea  and  islands  which  presented  itself: 
and  these  occasionally  conversed  with  the 
farmer's  sons, — ^two  boys,  who  stood  staring  at  a 
little  distance,  and  were,  after  much  perseverance, 
prevailed  upon  to  speak. 
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**  What  is  your  name  T*  asked  a  lady  of  the 
younger  boy. 

He  put  three  fingers  in  his  mouth  and  stared, 
but  made  no  reply ;  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  it  appeared  that  his  name  was  Rob. 

^'  Well ;  BOW  you  have  told  me  your  own  name^ 
tell  me  ^e  nsune  of  that  island,  that  looks  so 
black  widi  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  upon  it" 

''  That's  Ik€hanu«" 

*^  No,  no.  Ilachanu  lies  the  other  way,  and 
we  have  just  come  from  it.  Use  your  eyes,  my 
man.  How  should  you  know  which  I  aiean  if 
yau  stabd  with  your  back  to  it  ?'* 

"  It's  Garveloch,  maybew" 

**  Nay ;  Ais  is  Garvdoeh  that  we  stand  upon. 
One  wouM  think  it  luid  no  name,  by  the  Uttie 
yott  know  about  it" 

**  It  has  not  any  name^"  cried  the  boy  bright- 
ening. 

**  Weil ;  ^hy  could  not  you  say  so  before  f 
Do  you  ever  go  thore  T* 

"  I  have  been  there.'' 

««  What  do  you  go  there  for  V* 

''  Eftther  takes  me  in  the  boat" 

'*  And  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  there  { 

**  We  go  and  then  we  come  back  again." 

'^  I  suppose  so :  but  do  you  ftsh^  ol:  get  eggs, 
or  visit  your  friends,  or  what  V*  ' 

Rob  laughed,  stared,  and  th^  looked  at  hk 
brother,  who  conveyed  with  some  trouble  that 
nobody  lived  there.  Hie  lady  next  tried  to  make 
something  of  him. 

"  What  do  you  M  to  that  desert  island  ki, 
mvladr 
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*'  Why  was  you  wanting  to  know  ?* 

**  Only  out  of  curiosity.  If  your  errand  there 
is  a  secret,  say  so,  and  I  will  not  ask  you/* 

The  boy  laughed,  and  said  they  went  some- 
times for  one  thing  and  sometimes  for  another ; 
and  this  was  all  that  could  be  made  out.^— What 
was  the  distance  ?  was  the  next  question. 
•  *'  It  may  be  twelve  mile.'* 

*'  Twelve !  it  cannot  be  so  much  surely.*' 

"  Maybe  'tis  five." 

''  I  do  not  believe  it  is  more  than  two. 

"  Indeed,  Tm  thinking  ye're  right" 

'*  You  do  not  seem  to  know  much  about  the 
matter/' 

'^  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  about  it.** 

And  so  forth,  upon  every  subject  started :  nor 
did  their  father  appear  much  more  enlightened 
in  his  way. 

-  **  The  cattle  seem  to  have  done  your  field  a 
world  of  mischief,"  observed  an  English  gen- 
tleman, '*  and  no  wonder,  with  such  a  pretence 
of  a  fence  as  that.  How  long  has  it  been  broken 
down?* 

•*  Indeed  I  can't  remember." 
•  '*  Not  this  year,  or  last,"  said  his  landlord, 
"  for  I  remember  advising  you  three  seasons  ago 
to  make  your  boys  clear  the  ground  of  these 
stones,  which  would  have  built  up  your  wall 
presently. — You  said  you  would,  and  I  suppose 
you  still  mean  to  do  it  some  day." 

"  O  aye,  some  day  ;  and  I  have  spoken  to 
the  lads  mari^  a  time." 

"  Speaking  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much 
good.*' 
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"  Indeacl,  your  honour's  right.** 
.    **  Set  about  it  yourself,  I  advise  you,  and  tben 
perhaps  they  will  work  with  you,  if  you  can't 
prevail  upon  them  by  other  means." 

**  Maybe  I  will  some  day.^^ 

**  I  see  no  stock  except  a  shaggy  pony  or  two^ 
or  the  few  black  cattle  on  the  moor  there^"  ob* 
served  the  English  gentleman, 

**Thef^  are  both  piffs  and  poultry,  if  you 
could  find  out  where  they  arOf  *  said  the  laird 
laughing.  .        .         * 

The  gentleman  looked  round  m  vain,  and  then 
applied  to  farmer  Murdoch  himself. 

'*  Do  ye  think  we've  no  more  cattle  thati 
them  ?*'  aftk^  he  proudly,  '|  There  are  many 
more  of  the  kind  down  below  fishing.*^ 

'*  Cattle  fishing  I  What  do  you  mean?^* 

^'  I  just  mean  what  I  say, — ^the  kine  are  get* 
ting  fish  fef  themselves  m  the  pods  bi&low,  and 
thepige    ■     '* 

l^e  laird  explained  to  his  friend  that  all  c[o« 
m^tie  animals)  even  horses,  relish  fish  when 
their  other  food  is  poor  of  its  kind ;  and  tW  it 
is  the  custom  of  tae  native  cattle  to  go  tlown 
to  the  bleach  at  low  wateri^  and  Eelp  themselves 
out  of  the  pools  in  ^ic^  fish  have  been  left  by 
die  retiring  tide. 

''  Well,  Murdoch ;  and  your  pigs  and  poult^. 
•—where  are  they?  Do  your  pigs  live  on  wild 
ducks,  and  your  fowls  on  sea- weed  f 

**  Na,  na,'*  Said  Murdoch.  **  Where  should 
they  be  but  yonder  ?  Ye'U  see  them  when  ye  go 
in  to  dinner.'* 

•*  What !  in  the  house  ?*' 
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^  To  be  sure,"  said  the  laird.  ^'  As  soon  as 
you  enter,  the  pig  will  run  between  your  legs, 
tkifd  the  fovTh  will  perch  upon  each  shoulder,  and 
then  you  will  be  asked  where  the  poor  beasts 
could  be  better.  If  eyer  accident  should  oblige 
you  to  sleep  in  a  fiirm-house  hereabouts,  examine 
your  bed  lest  a  sucking*pig  should  have  taken 
possession  before  you^  and  m  the  morning,  look 
for  eggs  hi  your  shoes  before  you  slip  your  feet 
into  them. — ^But  see,  you  must  make  acquaint- 
ance with  these  domestics  out  of  doors  for  once. 
Here  comes  the  old  grunter,  and  there  are  the 
fowls  fluttering  as  if  Uiey  liked  the  day-light  no 
better  than  bats.*' 

In  honour  of  the  guests,  the  house  was  cleared 
of  live  stock,  and  their  banishment  was  a  sign 
that  dinner  was  ready  at  last.— The  meal  was  - 
conducted  with  tolerable  decency,  as  in  addition 
to  the  boatmen  who  waited  on  the  guests,  Gal- 
ium had  arrived  to  keep  things  in  order,  and  do 
the  honours  of  his  apartment.  By  dint  of  swear- 
ing at  one,  flinging  his  Highland  bonnet  at 
another,  and  coaxing  a  thiid,  he  procured  a 
ehange  of  trenchers,  vfhen  his  guests  turned 
from  fish  to  fowl,  and  thence  to  cheese.  This 
change  did  not  much  matter  to  those  who  ate  of 
the  provisions  of  the  farm-house,  for  everything 
had  a  smack  of  the  sea.  The  cream  was  fishy, 
the  cheese  was  fishy,  and  the  barley  bannocks 
themselves  had  a  salt  and  bitter  flavour  as  if  they 
had  been  dipped  in  sea-water;  so  at  least  the 
English  gentlemen  thought,  remembering  how 
the  cattle  fed,  and  having  seen  the  land  manured 
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with  sea- weed.  As  it  was  certainly  pure  fancy  as 
far  as  the  barley-cakes  were  concerned,  it  might 
have  been  so  in  the  other  cases ;  but  he  turned 
with  much  greater  relish  to  the  provisions  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  mainland. 

Ella  arrived  before  the  meal  was  over,  and 
waited  outside  till  the  laird  could  speak  with  her. 
His  first  question,  when  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  beside  the  door,  and  his  tenant  stood 
before  him,  was,  what  had  made  her  brothers  so 
unlike  the  boys  within,  and  most  of  the  other  lads 
belonging  to  the  islands  ?  He  knew  that  they 
had  been  early  taught  industry  by  their  father's 
example ;  but  who  had  instructed  them  tp  hus- 
band that  industry,  to  make  use  of  eyes,  ears, 
and  understanding  as  well  as  limbs  ?  Who  had 
made  them  intelligent  and  skilful  as  well  as 
laborious  ? 

"  How  does  your  honour  know  they  are  so  V* 
asked  Ella,  for  once  following  the  Highland 
fashion  of  answering  one  question  by  another. 

**  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  were  intelligent, 
and  Ronald  told  me  enough  while  we  were  wait- 
ing for  you  to  show  that  you  know  better  how  to 
live  with  a  little  than  these  cousins  of  yours  with 
much.     How  did  you  all  learn  V 

"  Did  Ronald  tell  you  about  Angus  ?'*  asked 
Ella,  her  eye  for  the  first  time  sinking  under  that 
of  the  laird. 

"  Merely  that  Angus  taught  you  the  manage- 
ment of  a  boat,  as  he  had  learned  it  in  danger-* 
ous  places  abroad.  Angus  is  a  relation,  I  sup- 
pose, or  only  a  friend  ?" 
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*^  A  friend ;  and  he  taught  us  all  many  things 
that  are  little  thought  of  here.  My  father  ever 
said  we  should  do  well  if  we  had  Angus  at  hand 
to  advise  us." 

''  I  suppose  he  will  come  and  advise  you  again, 
Ella,  at  such  an  important  time  as  this.  WiU 
you  not  send  for  him  ?  Can  I  carry  any  mes- 
sage to  the  mainland,  for  I  hear  that  it  was  from 
over  the  water  that  he  used  to  come/' 

Ella  answered  in  a  somewhat  stem  voice,  that 
if  ever  he  came  again  it  must  be  from  over  the 
water,  for  that  he  had  been  in  foreign  parts  for 
five  years,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him 
for  long. 

'*  Five  years !  then  he  could  not  have  taught  her 
brothers  much,  so  young  as  they  must  have  been 
when  he  went  away."  Ella  replied  that  he  taught 
her  whatever  her  father  could  not,  and  her 
brothers  learned  of  her. 

^Perhaps,"  said  the  lafard,  " if  his  friends 
expected  to  hear  of  him,  something  prevented 
his  sending  to  them." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Ella. 

**  What  do  you  imagine  it  could  be,  Ella? 

'^  Perhaps  he  is  dead,"  said  she  quietly,  but 
still  looking  on  the  ground. 

**  You  do  not  suppose  he  has  forgotten  his  old 
friends  ?  yet,  such  things  do  sometimes  happen, 
Ella." 

She  made  no  answer ;  and  the  laird  saw  by  the 
deep  colour  which  made  itself  seen  through  her 
weather-worn  complexion,  that  he  had  gone  too 
far.     He  was  very  sorry ;  and  now  wondered  at 
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his  own  ftlownesB  in  pereeimg  the  tine  state  of 
the  case  ;  but  there  was  so  little  in  her  appear- 
ance to  suggest  the  idea,  and  she  seemed  so 
wholly  devoted  to  her  brothers,  that  he  had 
fancied  the  connexion  with  Angus  one  of  pure 
friendship, — of  that  friendship  which  bears  in  the 
Highlands  a  character  of  warmth,  simplicity,  and 
familiarity,  not  very  common  in  some  other 
places. 

**  To  relieve  Ella,  the  laird  spoke  hnmediately 
of  business,  relating  what  was  to  be  done  to  make 
the  cottage  and  field  tenantable,  and  explaining 
toker^that,  twenty  shillings  a  year  being  the 
interest  upon  the  capital  laid  out,  twenty  shil* 
Mngs  a  year  was  the  sum  he  would  take,  if  she 
thought  she  could  pay  it. — Ella  had  no  doubt  of 
ft. 

**  1^  it  for  a  year,"  said  the  laird,  *^  and  then 
if  either  party  is  discontented,  we  can  change 
our  terms.  I  hope  you  will  meet  with  no  dis- 
turbance from  any  one,  and  that  you  may  find  all 
your  little  plans  answer  well,  so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  pay  rent  whenever  the  time  comes  for 
neighbours  to  settle  down  beside  you  and  in- 
erease  the  cost  of  the  place  you  hold.  That 
time  will  come,  I  give  you  warning ;  and  when 
it  comes,  I  hope  you  will  be  rich  enough  to  meet 
it.'* 

•*  Surely,  your  honour,  we  hope  to  improve 
)the  land,  and  so  to  be  able  to  pay  more  than  for 
the  fencing ;  but  how  are  we  to  improve  the  sea, 
or  the  ledges  where  we  cut  weed  ?  *' 

*^  You  cannot  improve  them,  Ella ;  but  if  you 
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are  in  H  nore  favourable  tttuation  than  your 
neighbours  for  obtaining  their  produce,  you  muil 
expect  to  pay  for  the  admntage.  If  I  were  to 
ask  a  rent  to-day  fbr  the  fishing  in  your  bay, 
neither  you  nor  others  would  pay  it ;  you  would 
say  '  I  will  go  to  some  other  situation  as  good, 
wKare  tinsre  is  no  rent  to  pay/  and  you  would 
settle  yourself  down  in  Ilachanu  or  elsewhere, 
and  keep  all  you  could  obtain.  But  when  all 
these  best  situations  are  taken  possession  of^ 
odier  comers  say  to  me, '  We  will  pay  you  a  part 
of  what  we  get  if  3roa  will  let  us  have  a  line  of 
shore  that  shelves  oonvenientiy  for  our  kelpingv 
or  where  fish  is  plentiful/  " 

<*  And  then,"  said  Ella,  '^  we  must  pay  as  much 
as  they  ofter^  if  WB  mean  to  stay ;  or  take  up  with 
a  worse  situation  if  we  will  not  pay.  Well ;  I 
doubt  not  we  can  pay  yonr  honour  duly  when  that 
time  comies,  over  and  above  the  twenty  shillings 
for  the  house  and  £ftncM.  It  Aiay  be  in  fish  or  kel^ 
insHead  of  money,  bnt  we  will  manage  to  pay,  if 
Mn  Cailum  be  not  hard  upon  us." 

*■  I  shAli  tell  Cailum  to  recetta  my  interest  in 
itty  shape  th&t  it  nmy  suit  you  best  to  pay  it ;  in 
fifth,  or  in  kelp,  or  in  grain,  or  even  in  peat  Thit 
is  but  fair  consklmng  how  hx  you  are  from  any 
market.  As  lor  the  reAl  rent,  do  not  ttouble 
your  head  about  that  at  present.  It  will  be  long 
before  you  will  b^  cAlled  on  fbr  any ;  and  I  only 
mentioned  it  to  show  you  what  you  have  to  expect 
if  you  grow  rich.** 

"  Will  our  growing  rich  make  us  liable  to  pay 
what  your  honour  calls  rnU  rent  i   You  will  ex- 
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cuse  my  asking,  but  I  like  to  know  what  is  be- 
fore us." 

*'  Your  growing  rich  will  tempt  people  to  come 
and  try  their  fortune ;  and  then,  as  I  said,  the 
best  situations  must  pay  for  being  the  .best.  Is 
not  this  fair  ?  " 

*^  To  be  sure ;  your  honour  would  not  ask  any 
thing  unfair.*' 

*^  That  is  not  enough,  Ella.  If  there  should 
be  a  new  laird  by  that  time-^*' 

'*  God  forbid  <  "  exclaimed  Ella.  *'  A  new  laird 
would  not  come  to  Garveloch  in  this .  way,  like 
your  honour,  or  listen  to  what  your  people  have 
to  say." 

''  But  answer  me,'*  said  the  laird,  smiling, 
^*  Would  you  object  to  pay  rent,  in  the  case  I 
speak  of,  whoever  might  be  laird  ?  " 

"  Surely  noj"  replied  Ella,  "  unless  I  could 
better  myself  by  moving ;  which  I  could  not  do  if 
all  situations  as  good  as  my  own  were  taken  up." 

**  And  how  much  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  ?" 

'*  Let*s  see. '  If  we  had  over  and  above,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  two  barrels  of  herrings  and 
half  a  ton  of  kelp,  we'll  say, — I  would  find  out 
how  much  we  should  have  over  and  above,  in  the 
same  time,  in  the  next  best  place ;  and  if  it  was 
one  barrel  of  herrings  and  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of 
kelp,  I  would  pay  the  difference,— that  is  one 
barrel  of  herrings  and  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  kelp, 
rather  than  move. 

"  Very  right ;  and  then  you  would  be  as  well 
off  in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other.  There  would 
still  be  a  fair  profit  on  both." 
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**  Atid  I  am  Bur6  your  honour  would  not  aak 
tnove  than  our  profits  would  come  to.** 

**  There  Would  be  little  use  in  my  asking,  e^i^ 
ffl  wished  it,  Ella;  for  it  would  not  be  paid. 
Your  kieighbour  would  not  settle  beside  you,  un- 
less the  place  answered  to  him  ;  and  if  I  demanded 
mxyr^  of  you  than  the  differends  betwem  your 
profits  and  his,  you  would)  of  course,  move  to  a 
situation  like  his  ?" 

**  I  should  be  sorry  to  move/'  said  Ella,  look- 
ing downwaids  to  her  new  place  of  abode,  "  but, 
iti  such  a  case,  I  must." 

**  Such  a. case  will  not  occur^  Elht ;  for  we  aii3 
not  so  foolish  as  to  let  our  fiarms  and  cottages 
stand  empty  from  ^oUr  iA,riung  more  rent  than  they 
can  pay." 

*'  1  am  not  afraid,  sit,  of  haviiig  to  give  up  our 
place.  Whenever  theke  is  a  irent,  it  \^i  he  small 
at  first,  I  BUppcree  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  and  ft  will  grow  very  slowly  in  a  wild 
jplace  like  this,  and  it  may  be  years  befbie  it  beaie 
any  at  all.  In  the  meanwhite,  tdil  yout  brothmm 
What  1  have  been  telling  you.** 

Ella  premised  and  then  proceeded  to  Ihe  one 
thing  more  she  had  to  say.  It  was  a  request  on 
Archie's  behalf, — ^a  petition  that  he  might  amuse 
bimself  as  he  pleased  upon  the  Storr,  a  high  rock, 
formed  like  a  pyramid,  that  stood  out  from  one 
ipoint  in  the  bay  in  which  Ella's  cottage  stood. 
This  rock  was  an  island  at  high  Water,  being 
Joined  to  Garveloch  only  by  a  strip  of  sand, 
which  was  overflowed  twice  every  day.  Myriads 
Qfsea-bitds  haunted  thb  rock ;  and  Archie  bar- 
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ing  once  found  his  way  to  these,  his  favourite 
companions,  could  not,  his  sister  believed,  be 
kept  from  going  continually.  The  laird  gave 
ready  permission,  only  offering  a  caution  against 
the  perils  of  the  tide,  rising  and  falling  as  it 
did  perpetually  in  the  very  path.  Of  this,  Ella 
had  no  fear;  for  not  the  most  skilful  seamen 
could  be  more  cautious,  or  appear  more  knowing 
than  Archie,  when  he  had  to  do  with  the  tide.  His 
sister  observed  that  he  had  never  put  life  or  limb 
in  the  way  of  peril ;  and  this  caution  so  peculiar  to 
children  in  Archie's  state,  went  far  to  confirm  the 
island  superstition  that  the  poor  boy  was  under 
special  invisible  protection,  and  therefore  screened 
from  ill  usage  at  the  hand  of  man,  as  well  as 
from  natural  perils. 

The  Storr  being  yielded  to  Archie  as  freely  as 
the  rocks  to  Ronald  and  the  peat-moss  to  Fergus, 
Ella's  business  was  done,  and  her  gratitude  se- 
cured,— gratitude  offered  as  soon  as  deserved, 
and  in  greater  abundance  than  the  laud  thought 
the  occasion  required,  however  Mr.  Galium  might 
complain  of  the  absence  of  this  prime  qualification 
of  a  tenant.  Ella's  gratitude  was  not  eloquent, 
but  the  laird  saw  enough  of  its  effects  upon  her 
countenance  and  manner  to  wonder  at  the  degree 
of  satisfaction  caused  by  the  present  arrangement. 
He  kindly  bade  Ella  farewell,  and  while  she  ra- 
pidly descended  the  rocks  by  one  path,  he  sought 
his  party  by  another. 

He  found  his  companions  in  great  consternation, 
and  the  boatmen  looking  about  on  the  beach,  as  if 
for  something  which  had  been  dropped.  What  were 
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they  looking  for,— a  bracelet,  a  brooch,  or  was  it 
a  watch  ?  Ornaments  and  valuables  should  not 
be  trusted  abroad  on  such  expeditions.— O  it  was 
nothing  of  that  kind  ;  it  was  the  boat  they  were 
looking  for !  The  boat !  and  did  they  expect  to 
find  it  among  the  shingles,  or  hidden  under  the 
sea-weeds  ?  Who  had  drawn  it  up  on  the  beach  or 
moored  it  in  the  cove  ?  Nobody  could  lay  claim 
to  the  praise  of  such  a  service ;  the  boat  had  been 
left  to  Itself,  and  had,  of  course,  drifted  down  the 
Sound  with  the  tide,  and  was  probably  dashed  to 
pieces.  While  the  responsible  persons  were 
bandying  teproaches,  the  English  gentleman  be- 
gan to  anticipate  the  fate  he  had  been  warned  of, 
— a  pig  for  his  pillow,  and  eggs  in  his  shoes,  if 
indeed  he  could  hope  for  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  or 
of  liberty  to  put  off  his  clothes.  The  laird  ordered 
the  only  measure  now  in  their  power, — to  borrow 
the  boat  in  which  Ella  and  her  brothers  were 
about  to  return  home.  The  farmer  promised  to 
house  his  relations  for  the  night,  and  to  send 
them  back  when  his  boat  should  return  the  next 
morning. 

After  waiting  more  than  an  hour,  the  people 
appeared  at  a  great  distance  on  the  beach  bearing 
the  boat,  instead  of  on  the  sea,  being  borne  by 
the  boat  The  fanner  explained  that  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  shorter  way,  as  the  jutting  rocks 
must  have  compelled  them  to  make  a  wide 
circuit 

*'  Where  are  the  oars?  "  said  the  laird,  as  they 
approached ;  whereupon  they  once  more  looked 
around  them^  saying,  they  thought  the  oars  had 


beenemfe  encmgh  though  die  boat  wm  gone.  It 
was  not  the  case»  however,  and  more  mesfiengera 
were  dispatched  for  Ella's  oars.  The  ladies  began 
to  shiver  and  look  at  each  other^  when  one  of 
their  companions  obserVtsd  it  would  be  ferribljr 
late  and  very  dark  before  they  could  get  home. 

**  Late,  bttt  not  dark/'  said  tiie  laird ;  ''*  yon 
forget  how  long  our  twilight  lasts.  We  shall  be 
able  to  stee  bur  way  tlil  midnight.'^Come,  makfe 
faa%te  with  yottr  stowage^  my  good  man.  But 
look  hete  I  hoW  are  you  to  row  ?  I%8  pins  ar« 
out  that  should  fix  your  oars.^ 

They  had  disappeared  since  mornings  Fergus 
Baid>  and  he  could  not  imagine  how ;  he  andhiB 
brother  never  pretended  to  row  wilhoutf  and  it 
Was  not  they  wno  had  loosened  the  pins.  Itwaa 
of  more  ilhportance  to  supply,  the  pins  than  to 
find  who  had  taken  them.  Farmer  Murdoch  seht 
his  boys  to  pull  some  teeth  out  of  his  wooden 
harrow,  and,  after  another  hour^  they  wei^  fitted 
in,  the  boat  launched  with  the  ladies  iA  it,  $xiA 
M  apparently  ready  at  last.  No  sboner,  how- 
ever, had  the  little  vessel  left  the  cove,  than  it  was 
found  to  be  a  pity  that  there  Was  no  sail,  as  the 
wind  seemed  nkely  t6  be  favourable^  and  mighl 
make  up  for  lost  time.  In  the  midst  of  doubt 
and  debate,  the  rowers  put  back,  wavii^g  their 
bonnets  to  Murdoch  and  his  party,  wl£  Weim 
ascending  the  rock. 

**  What's  your  will  ?  "  cried  all  on  shore. 

"  A  sail !  a  nrnst!  "  answered  all  in  the  boat. 
One  went  one  way  and  another  another,  to  find  a 

pole  for  the  ma)st,  and  a  btooacmtidk  for  the  yard^* 
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and  blankets  to  make  a  sail  There  was  no  step 
for  a  mast,  nor  provision  for  a  rodder ;  but  no 
matter !  The  pole  was  tied  with  twine  to  one  of 
the  benches,  and  an  oar  was  held  at  the  helm, 
while  the  blankets  were  pinned  together  with 
wooden  skewers,  and  managed  by  means  of  a 
scarlet  garter  tied  to  the  corner,  and  thus  trans- 
ferred from  the  knee  of  one  of  Uie  boatmen  to  his 
hand.  The  preparations  being  completed,  the  pro*- 
gress  of  the  party  was  again  watched  by  Ella,  who 
anxiously  observed  the  length  of  the  shadows 
from  the  rocks  upon  the  bay.  When  the  boat 
emerged  from  the  shadow  and  was  caught  by  the 
wind,  it  appeared  likely  to  be  blown  due  north, 
and  the  party  might  have  been  landed  very  wide 
of  their  destination,  if  a  little  puff  of  wind  had 
not  carried  the  sail  overboard,  and  obliged  the 
men  to  take  to  their  oars  after  alL  It  was  evi« 
dent,  from  there  being  no  delay,  that,  nobody 
was  lost  or  injured,  and  Farmer  Murdoch  was, 
therefore,  at  liberty  to  laugl^  when  he  saw  his 
blankets,  vnth  their  scarlet  ornaments,  gently 
floated  down  the  Sound,  and  seeming  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  sea  birds,  which  made  a  dip, 
in  their  evening  flight  homewards,  to  look  at  this 
new  marine  production. 
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CHAPTEfe  III. 

THfe  FIRST  EXCURSION* 

The  laird*6  ordeirs  being  too  positive  to  bd  di«- 
obeyed,  Ella  and  her  btotherft  iHmre  permitted  to 
enter  their  new  dwelling  by  the  time  the  herringB 
began  to  appear  fVom  the  deep  seas  to  the  north. 
As  Ella  WHS  anxibuB  to  be  preparing  her  re- 
sources  against  the  rent  day,  she  watched  the 
first  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  fish,  deter- 
mining to  try  the  experiment  of  selling  them 
fresh  to  the  people  at  the  other  end  of  her  island, 
who,  having  no  boats,  could  ttdt  fish  for  them- 
selves. Ronald  was  going  out  to  his  usual 
labour  in  the  field  one  July  morning,*  When  he 
observed  Ella  looking  first  Up  to  the  sky  and 
then  abroad  over  the  glittering  Sound  in  which 
the  islands  lay,  like  vessels  becalmed,  and  be- 
yond which  arose  the  blue  peaks  of  Ai'gyleshire. 

"  The  sun  is  bright  over  Lotn,  Ella ;  were  ye 
thinking  of  a  trip  to-day  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  was, — ^not  with  the  nets, — time 
enough-  Tor  diat ;  but  we  might  try  with  the 
hook  arid  see  if  the  shoals  are  near ;  but  if  the 
sun  will « not  keep  out,  we  shall  only  lose  our 
day.'' 

"  What  is  Archie  going  to  do  ?  ** 

"  Archie,  my  man,"  said  his  sister,  "  will  ye 
bring  me  some  eggs  this  day  ?  See,  the  fowl 
are  waiting  for  ye." 

"  We'll  wait  a  bit,"  said  Ella  to  her  brother: 
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'*  if  he  does  not  come  back  in  half  an  hoiir, 
may  tru8(  to  the  sun  not  to  cheat  us."  So  Ronald 
looked  out  the  rods  and  hooks,  while  his  sister 
bustled  about  the  cottage  before  she  girded  her-* 
self  for  the  oar.  While  thus  employed,  she  sang 
in  the  raised  voice  with  which  maidens  sing  in 
these  islands.  Ere  long,  she  turned  round  and 
saw  Archie  sitting  at  the  door-sill  fastening  ft 
piece  of  string  to  a  switch,  in  imitation  of  the 
rods  Ronald  was  preparing. 

**  Well,  Archie ;  have  you  quarrelled  with  the 
birds  to-day,  that  ye  are  home  so  soon  ?  And 
where  are  my  eggs  V 

"  The  fowl  must  wait,**  muttered  Archie.  '♦  I 
can't  play  to-day." 

•  Are  ye  ill,  my  lad?"  enquired  his  sister, 
tenderly  passing  her  hand  over  his  forehead: 
but  Archie  withdrew  himself  and  began  switch- 
ing himself  with  his  new  rod. 

"  Ye  may  eo  to  the  field,  Ronald ;  I'm  not 
for  the  sea  to-day,"  said  Ella.  And  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  summer 
storms  swept  over  the  Sound  at  intervals  till 
night 

"  We  may  always  trust  Archie,*  observed 
Ronald.  **  He  has  a  keener  sight  into  the  place 
of  storms  than  we." 

The  next  day  the  birds  did  not  wait  in  vain  for 
Archie.  He  was  stirring  as  soon  as  they,  having 
stolen  out  from  his  sister's  side  at  dawn,  and 
crossed  the  bar  of  sand  v^hile  the  tide  was  yet 
low.  When  the  sun  peeped  above  the  moun- 
tains of  Lorn,  as  fair  as  on  the  preceding  day* 
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die  little  lad  shouted  and  clapped  his  hands  above 
his  head ;  whereupon  myriads  of  sea-birds  rose 
fluttering  round  him,  and  wheeled,  and  dipped, 
and  hovered  with  cries  that  would  have  dis- 
mayed a  stranger,  but  which  Archie  always 
gloried  in  provoking.  While  they  drove  round 
his  head  like  autumn  leaves  in  a  storm,  the  terns 
and  gulls  screaming,  the  auks  piping,  and  the 
cormorants  croaking,  the  boy  answered  them 
with  shouts  and  waved  his  bonnet  over  his  head. 
Then  he  clambered  to  the  highest  point  he  could 
reach  that  he  might  watch  the  long  files  of 
solan  geese,  as  they  took  their  morning  flight 
southwards,  and  be  sure  that  they  were  out  of 
sight  before  he  fllled  his  bonnet  with  their  eggs. 

His  sister  and  Ronald  observed  him  when  they 
had  pushed  off  from  the  beach,  and  were  win- 
ning-their  way,  each  with  a  steady  oar,  to  the 
deep  waters  beyond  the  bay. 

'*  Fare  ye  well,  Archie,*'  shouted  Ronald  in  a 
voice  which  made  the  rocks  ring  again;  but 
Archie  took  no  notice. 

*'  He  is  too  busy  to  mind.  See  how  he  peeps 
over  yon  ledge  that  neither  you  nor  I  dare 
cUmb.  I  wager  he  finds  a  prize  there:  he's 
dancing  with  pleasure.  He  has  taken  them  all, 
and  down  he  creeps, — aye,  take  care,  my  lad : 
that's  it ;  now  on  his  knees,  and  there  finding  a 
step  with  his  foot.  Ye  see  he  never  slips.  Now 
he's  down,  I'll  try  to  win  a  look."  . 

Ella  sang  with  all  the  power  of  her  lungs,  and 
this  time  Archie  turned,  clapped  his  hands  and 
Utood  still  to  watch  the  boat 
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'  He  will  not  be  home  sooner  than  we,"  said 
Ronald.  *'  He  is  happy  to-day,  and  he  will 
wait  for  the  afternoon  ebb." 

"  I  have  put  some  more  bannocks  in  his  hole/' 
said  Ella,  **  and  some  fresh  water,  so  he  will 
want  for  nothing  till  night." 

**  And  the  storm  cast  up  so  much  weed  yester- 
day," said  Ronald,  '*  that  he  may  float  all  the 
day,  if  he  likes." 

This  floating  was  Archie's  favourite  amuse- 
ment^ in  the  interral  between  the  departure  of 
the  gannets  in  the  morning  and  their  return 
from  the  south  at  eye.  There  was  a  strong 
current  round  the  Storr,  from  an  eddy  below  the 
hole  he  called  his  cave  quite  round  the  point  to  a 
ledge  of  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  promon- 
tory ;  which  ledge  being  a  favourable  spot  for 
embarkation,  was  called  the  quay.  Archie'a 
delight  was  to  drop  feathers,  straws,  weed,  or 
eggshells,  into  the  eddy,  to  watch  them  come  up 
again  afler  they  had  disappeared,  and  float  round 
the  point,  and  to  And  them  again  collected  at 
the  quay.  Nobody  could  please  him  so  well  as 
by  giving  him  a  new  substance  to  float ;  and  he 
brought  home  many  a  gannet  for  the  sake  of  the 
feathers^  more  than  for  the  kind  smile  and  stroke 
of  the  head  with  which  Ella  rewarded  such 
enterprises.  She  was  proud  of  'Archie's  feats  in 
bird-catching;  and  if  ever  she  spoke  to  a 
stranger  on  her  domestic  affairs,  represented 
Archie  as  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  house- 
hold, in  no  small  degree.  He  seldom  exerted 
himself  to  bunt  the  puffins  out  of  their  burrow^ 
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in  the  lock,  and  had  not  sense  «r  pati^ce  to 
ttanage  snares ;  but  such  birds  as  were  stupid 
enough  to  go  on  laying  their  eggs  where  tibey 
Were  tak^i  away  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and 
such  as  were  tame  enough  to  sk  'Still  and  be 
taken  by  the  hand,  w-ere  Archie's  prey.  Hp 
iwisted theirnficks as  he  had  seen  his  brothers 
4a»  ftud  pouched  them  in  his  pladd,  and  stiil 
conceived  himself  to  be  on  terms  of  close  friend* 
ship  with  the  (^pecies,  fancying  that  their  moiming 
ficreans  were  cries  of  invitation  to  him,  and 
uetuming  the  compliment  at  eve,  by.  singing 
southwards  from  the  higl^st  point  he  could 
reach,  if  he  thought  than  late  in  coming  home. 

Ella  was  not  mist^dsen  iu  thinking  the  herrings 
were  oome.  There  were  so  many  strag-glers 
ready  to  be  caught  with  newly-tinned  hookst  that 
it  was  evident  a  shoal  was  at  hand,  and  tiiat 
her  nets  might  be  bio^ght  into  use  withm  a  few 
days. 

"*  See ikeael"  said  £Ua,  whea  late intheafteirw 
noon  dbe  amd  faer  brother  susp^ided  their  labour 
lo  eat  and  rett ;  ^'  it  btighteitt  one's  eyes  to  see 
Mch  a  spe&l  $or  one  day." 

*^  And  suck  ine  iish  too,"  veplied  BkhmM, 
^  My  heart  msgave  me  4Us  monung  lest  we 
shoiild  fiaidilbem  like  what  they  were  last  yeac 
It  wionld  be  a  good  ihing  i§at  such  as  «e  if  we 
couki  judge  of  herring  like  cod^  and  know  whesi 
we  ahoitkl  find  them  well-fed  and  mpst  fit  to  bo 
eaten.  Last  year  they  were  as  lean,  as  a  moor, 
and  now  they  are  as  plump  as  a  baxley- field." 

**  Thanks  be  to  Him  ttett  g4udes  4hem  in  tfao 
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deep  waters,*  ttdd   Ella;  ^  then  will  be  joy 
under  many  a  roof  this  season." 

Ronald  reverently  oneofered  )d»  liead»  *'  I 
wonder,"  said  he,  '*  that  we  ^ee  bo  more  boaAi. 
Yon  sloop  is  from  Greenock,  I  wagev;  conietD 
take  tip  herringB  amd  kelp.  She  may  keep  her 
anehor  down  kmg;  f&r  net  a  hook  has  beoi 
thrown  in  the  Sound  till  ours,  that  I  coidd  see, 
and  yemder  is  the  fimi  k^  fire  wkhm  tight  this 
'Season. 

••  YeH  have  one  of  jmtr  own,  next  season, 
Hoftald,  and,  I  dodbl  not.  It  will  show  light  be- 
times. So  wilKng  as  ye  are  to  ke^  m  the  field 
and  on  the  water,  we  owe  ye  our  tfnl  when  the 
storms  come.  The  fi^d  once  kuid  out,  and  the 
profits  of  the  fish  sale  pouched,  and  ¥ergu»^s 
peat  stored,  he  and  I  w3l  be  yotnr  servants  m 
our  tmftt,  Ronald,  and  cut  and  cult  weed  as  tet 
as  ye  can  draw  it  i».  The  rope  n  begun 
ahready* 

"  Is  it  ?  How  thoughtful  ye  arc,  Ella  f  When 
cocrM  ye  find  time  to  think  of  my  rope  ?** 

"  O,  there's  ever  time  for  what  ought  to  be 
provided.  I  have  thinned  the  pony's  tail  now 
and  then  ftnr  a  long  time,  so  that  I  have  near 
hair  enough  ;  and  when  Archie  was  heavy  one 
day,  I  thoit^t  I  could  work  for  you  and  sing  to 
him  at  one  timei  and  in  the  storm  yester*^ 
day  I  twisted  more.  We  shall  have  a  long 
stout  rope  before  the  first  kirge  drift  of  weed, 
and  if  ye  crop  the  ledges  as  f^ntifblly  as  they 
promise,  we  shall  have  a  grand  fire,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  season.    Howpmid  it  will  mmke  me, 
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Bonald,  to  help  to  row  over  your  first  venture  of 
kelp!'' 

^*  Not  so  proud  as  it  will  make  me  to  put  the 
money  into  the  pouch,  Ella.  To  think  that  I 
help  to  pay  the  laird ! " 

*'  I  wish  it  might  he  into  his  own  hands,"  said 
Ella.  **  I  should  like  to  make  you  the  hearer  of 
it  then." 

"  And  if  not,"  siud  Ronald,  «•  it  will  be 
honour  enough  to  discharge  ourselves  of  Mr. 
Galium.  Ye  have  taught  me  my  lesson  there^ 
Ella ;  and  when  the  time  comes,  Til  show  ye  a 
picture  of  yourself  as  like  as  a  lad  can  he  to  a 
tall  woman.  Til  go  out  beside  the  door  when  I 
hear  the  pace  of  his  pony  on  the  shingle,  and 
fold  my  arms  in  my  plaid,  and  make  a  reverence 
about  half  as  low  as  to  the  laird,  only  stiffen 
And  ril  show  the  lap  of  the  pouch  and  say, 
'  Here  are  the  laird's  dues.  Would  it  please 
you  to  count  them  now  or  when  we  have  pledged 
your  head  and  ours  ? '  " 

"  Ye're  a  saucy  lad,"  said  Ella :  "  you  know 
he  can't  bear  to  hear  that  any  one  is  head  over 
him." 

**  That  is  the  very  reason  everybody  puts  him 
in  mind  of  it,"  replied  Ronald.  •*  Well ;  all 
this  time  Fergus  is  holding  his  pony,  and  you 
are  spreading  the  best  cloth,  and  he  is  looking 
doubtful  whether  he  shall  x;ome  in,  not  liking  the 
coldness  of  people  so  far  below  him,  but  smelling 
the  hot  goose  very  savoury. — So  he  comes  in  to 
count  the  dues  at  any  rate,  after  which — ^" 

**  NoWf  Ronald,  hold  your  tongue,  or  we  shall 
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hasft  w»  duc»  toeouat  I've  done  my  neal,  «ad 
Bee  where  we  have  drifted,  and  the  vaa  going 
dcMni  too." 

£lla  pMed  bolk  cm,  while  BoiuOd  has% 
ilevoured  the  rest  ol  h»  boBanoek.  When  Ihfy 
got  within  eaiy  ntmk  o£  honet  they  once  inoce 
draw  in  their  oara  and  east  their  hooka ;  but  as 
it  was  with  less  succeaa  thaoi  befoie»  Rooakl 
again  gaw  a  kxne  to  hit  iongne,  in  a  way  which 
h«  awe  of  his  aiiter  woM  not  haw  allowed  if 
Fergus  had  not  been  absent^  and  if  hts  being 
Ella's  sole  partner  in  an  exeonion  of  bushiesB 
had  not  ertahlished  an  vnosnal  fiyoniliarity  ba- 
twoen  then.  After  pt oviding  that  Fergns  shonld 
have  his  tarn  aa  fsnt-payery  he  went  on — 

**  I  shonU  like  to  make  Archoe  do  it  for  ones. 
]>o  yoQ  think  we  could  teach  him  his  lesson  ?  " 

^«  I  will  not  have  Ion  tried/'  said  Elk  decid- 
edly. ^'^  Archsa  is  not  made  to  hold  a  money- 
pouch,  nor  to  have  any  wiNrldly  deahngsw" 

''  Yet  he  brings  in  what  helps  to  fiU  it»'' 

**  And  how  innocently  I  it  is  his  love  for  the 
things  that  God  made  that  makes  him  follow 
^wrt.  The  birds  are  hia  pkymates  while  they 
wheel  round  hia  head,  and  when  ho  takes  them  on 
the  nest,  he  has  iio  thoogfct  of  gain,^ — and  evil 
be  to  him  thai  fint  pots  Sie  thought  into  him ! 
He  strbkes  their  soft  jfeatheni  against  his  cheek, 
and  watdhea  the  white  specks  WMidering  throagh 
the  water  like  snow-flakes  throagh  the  air.  He 
does  not  look  beyond  the  pleasure  to  his  eyes 
and  to  hia  heart,  and  he  never  shall ;  and  gold 
and  silver  are  not  the  things  to  give  pleasure  to 
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such  an  eye  and  such  a  heart,  and  he  shall  never 
know  them.** 

*'  Then  he  can  never  know  how  much  he  owes 
you,  Ella,  for  the  care  you  take  of  him.  He 
little  guesses  how  you  have  spun  half  the  night 
to  make  his  plaid,  and  won  money  hardly  to  find 
him  a  bonnet,  and  all  the  toil  of  your  fishing, 
and  grinding,  and  baking." 

**  And  why  should  he?  He  loves  me,  and  all 
the  better  for  not  knowing  why.  He  wears  his 
plaid  as  the  birds  do  their  feathers ;  he  IMs  it 
warm,  and  never  thinks  where  it  came  firom.  He 
finds  his  barley^cakes  and  fresh  water  in  his  cave ' 
as  lambs  find  dover  and  springs  in  their  pastwa. 
I  see  him  satisfied,  and  we  that  he  should  k>ve 
me  for  what  eosis  me  no  toil,— -for  singing  ii^en 
he  is  heavy,  and  for  wearing  what  he  brings  me 
when  he  is  merry.  When  he  lays  his  hot  head 
in  my  lap,  or  pulls  my  skirt  to  make  me  listen  to 
the  wind,  I  value  his  love  all  the  more  for  its  not 
being  bought." 

*' I  see  you  always  lure  him  out  when  Mr. 
Galium  is  coming,"  observed  Ronald. 

*'  Yes ;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  let  him  hide 
himself  among  the  rocks  the  day  the  laird  was 
here — I  have  a  constant  fear  that  Mr.  Galium 
would  be  for  sendbg  him  away ;  and  so  I  hinder 
our  having  any  words  about  the  lad»  I  am 
easier  about  that  since  the  laird  himself  took 
notice. of  him  so  kindly:  but  Mr.  Galium  shall 
never  lay  a  finger  on  his  head,  even  to  bless  him, 
if  I  can  help  it.  Better  keep  him  innocent  of 
the  man  entirely.'' 
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*'  He  is  likely  to  be  innocent  of  all  but  our- 
selves^  and  now  and  then  the  Murdochs ;  for  he 
gees  nobody  else." 

"  He  has  more  coihpanions  than  we  have,  too. 
He  makes  friendship  where  we  only  make  war 
among  living  things.  How  he  would  handle 
t^ese  very  fish  that  we  stow  away  so  carelessly  ! 
But  come;  we  have  caught  the  last  we  shall  get 
to-day :  let  us  make  haste  home  and  to  rest.  I 
must  be  stirring  early  and  away  to  make  the  first 
winnings  for  tiie  pouch,  and  Fergus  shall  have 
his  turn  with  me  to-morrow." 

Ella  was  determined  to  try  for  once  whether 
she  could  not  make  her  way  by  land  to  the 
north  of  the  island.'  There  was  no  road,  and  the 
difficulty  of  some  of  the  passes  was  so  great  as 
to  render  the  journey  as  fatiguing  as  one  of 
twenty  miles.  In  a  strait  line,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  much  as  two  miles ;  but  the  many  and 
steep  ascents  trebled  the  actual  distance,  while 
some  were  nearly  if  not  quite  impassable.  If  she 
could  once,  with  her  pony,  traverse  the  island, 
she  might  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  would 
afford  any  market  for  her  fresh  fish ;  and  at  the 
same  time  learn  whether  there  were  fertile  spots 
to  which  her  brothers  might  drive  their  cattle, 
and  whether  it  would  answer  to  load  their  pony 
with  weed  for  manure  or  kelp  from  different 
parts  of  the  shore. 

It  proved  a  toilsome  experiment.  She  sold 
some  of  her  fish  at  her  own  price ;  but  there 
were  so  few  families,  and  they  could  so  seldom 
afford  to  buy  food,  that  it  seemed  hardly  likely 
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to  amirev  to  give  iq»  a  wMa  d»y  of  her  own 
kbfmr  and  llie  powy's  for  so  poor  a  return,  in 
addition  to  the  previous  day^s  labour  in  fishing. 
They  iMiid  some  palehes  of  good  grass  among 
the  Mh^  hat  too  dtlkolt  cMf  aecess  to  be  of 
much  use ;  and  their  exassiiiatiou  of  the  shore 
conriiieed  tens  that  Ronald  had  possessioii  of 
the  best  portion  wiiloa  tho  etrenit  of  te  kknid. 
— Att  this  settled,  the  next  object  was  to  pre^ 
pare  fbr  a  trip  to  the  Graenock  stoop. 


CHAPTSa  IV. 
WHOM  HATB  WS  lORR? 

Ronald  had  an  opportimity  of  being  dignified 
towards  Mr.  CaHum  long  before  tho  rent*day 
came  rovnd.  The  stewardTs  cnrtosTty  kd  htm 
to  visit  the  tenants  and  see  how  they  were 
attempting  to  improve  thdr  croft;  and  one  day 
in  October  his  boat  was  seen  rovndtng  the  Storr» 
and  making  for  tfie  landing-place.  Archie 
happened  to  be  amusing  himsen  on  his  isHind 
at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Callmn  was  observed  by 
Ella  to  tmm  round  as  if  watching  the  boy*8  pro- 
ceedings up  to  the  moment  of  landing.  He 
looked  by  no  means  in  his  pleasantest  mood. 

••  Good  morning,"  said  be,  as  £lla  awaited 
him  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  **  Where  are 
your  brothers  ?    I  want  yoor  brothers.* 

«<  Ronald  is  in  the  field.     I  will  caH  him,  if 
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you  will  please  to  sit  down.    He  will  not  detain 
you.** 

*^  Let  him  alone,  pray.  The  other  lads  will  do 
as  welL" 

*'  Fergus  is  gone  a  trip  to-day  to  sell  his  peat; 
we  do  not  expect  him  till  night" 

^*  To  sell  his  peat !  He  had  better  take  care 
of  his  own  supply  first,  I  think.  You  will  want 
tp  use  all  you  can  get  before  the  winter  is  over." 

Ella  replied  by  opening  a  boarded  window  on 
one  side  of  the  cottage,  through  which  was  seen, 
at  a  little  distance,  a  large  well-built  stack  of  peat. 
She  next  added  some  to  her  fire»  that  Mr.  Galium 
might  not  have  to  complain  that  she  grudged  fuel 
in  her  hospitality. 

'*  And  pray  how  does  Fergus  manage  to  get 
peat  enough  for  everybody  ?  He  keeps  within 
his  boundary,  I  hope.'* 

Ella  was  too  much  offended  to  answer  other- 
wise than  by  pointing  the  way  to  the  peat-land, 
where,  however,  the  steward  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  go. 

'  **  I  would  have  him  take  care  what  he  is  about," 
continued  Galium.  *'  I  have  the  laird's  strict 
orders  that  the  live  turf  is  to  be  replaced  over 
every  inch  from  which  peat  is  dug." 

Ella  observed  that  it  was  for  Fergus's  interest 
to  observe  this  rule  on  a  land  which  he  hoped  to 
hold  for  a  long  time,  since  the  peat  could  not 
otherwise  be  renewed. 

"  No  need  to  tell  me  that,  Ella ;  but  these 
youngsters  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  cut,  especially 
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when  t%«y  can  sell,  that  they  fofget  the  knr. 
Remember,  if  I  find  a  foot  bare,  the  peat-Iaad  is 
forfeited* 

**  Your  threat  is  harsh,  sir,  and  if  you  shoold 
act  upon  it,  i  shoidd  be  obliged  i&  af^pcnd  to  the 
laird ;  but  let  us  see  whether  Fergus  ha»  pat 
himself  in  your  power.**     And  the  mov«<k  on. 

*«  What  is  all  this  ?  *'  ciied  the  irr^ble  stefward, 
as  they  walked  up  the  little  sbpiing  beach  to^ardli 
the  back  of  the  tenement  •'  Your  brothers  get 
the  fairies  to  help  them,  I  tlunk.  Who  ever  mw 
barley  growing  ont  of  a  round  syngle, — cleaa 
shingle  without  any  ami  ?** 

*'  Bfy  father  saw  it,  as  he  used'  ta  M\  us»  in 
rocky  places  where  soil  was  scarce ;  and  when  we 
found  we  cocld  do  fittle  with  owt  field  this  sea- 
son, Ronald  bethought  himself  of  this  ]^ai» ;  and 
it  answers  very  well,  you  see.  We  laid  mmn  se»* 
weed  pretty  thick,  and  dropped  owr  seed  inte  it, 
and  now  the  manure  is  changed  into  food  far  ns.** 

*•  Poor  grahi  enough,**  siud  Calhraf. 

*^  Not  so  good  as  we  hope  to  raise  in  our  fiele^ 
but  good  enough  to  be  aeceptabte  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  none." 

**  And  pray  how  long  do  you  mean  to  let  it 
stand?  The  wind  wil^  soon  make  it  shed  its 
grain,  and  then  much  good  may  the  straw  do 
you!* 

Ella  observed  that  it  had  been  late  sown,  so 
that  they  were  glad  to  let  it  stand  to  the  last 
moment.  The  autumn  was  particularly  serene 
and  warm,  so  that  the  grain  was  still  uninjured  ; 


bat  it  wafl  to  be  -out  the  mtxt  ^aj  JMit  4>iie,  when 
(^  should  have  aold  her  fieh  and  made  mam  for 
her  humble  liaiveat. — What  fishf  and  where 
wai  «he  fpmgi^  aell  k? — ^She  had  aaUed  a  caik 
«f  henxagbt  and  was  about  to  make  a  toyp  io  the 
aloop  from  Glaagow  now  in  (he  Sound  to  4i«poM 
of  the  pMduee  of  her  fishing. 

Callum  muttared  aometlung  about  their  taking 
good  careof  thanselves ;  «nd  the  too  great  kind- 
ness of  the  Iffifd  nei  to  aak  rent  for  all  they  held. 
It  sfaouki  be  done  soon,  he  could  promke  then. 
—Whenever  they  iiad  a  neighbour  wbo  should 
follow  the  aaflK  #ociq>atiofiS9  £«11a  quietly  ob- 
served^ liiey  sbouU  be  willing  to  pay  rent  m  the 
field.  Mid  ^e  watew,  jnd  the  ]^t-grouad,  And 
the  kelpiag-shflfe. 

**  And  why  not  Moaer,  if  I  chose  to  ask  it?*' 

^  Because  it  would  attswer  better  to  us  to 
BUMre  to  some  plaoe  in  «qual  condition,  where  no 
lent  ^would  be  bAM/ 

^  And  wliefe  will  yon  £&d  sucb  an  one,  mj 

EHa  noonted  the  i»ck  near,  and  pointed  to  one 
island  and  another  and  another  where  situations 
as  good  aa  this  had  not  yet  been  taken  possession 
of,  aiiid  which  the  laifd  would  be  glad  to  see  im* 
proved,  pvovided  be  received  the  Interesit  of  the 
ca^tal  he  laid  out  Clalkim  •observed  that  she 
Boemed  to  think  herself  very  knoiiwg,  and  asked 
where  due  ^got  all  this  wisdoHi.  Wben  he  found 
that  the  matter  bad  been  talked  over  and  settled 
with  the  laird  himself,  he  had  nothing  more  to«ay 
OB  that 
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He  was  not  more  fortunate  on  the  next  topic. 
He  asked  who  it  was  on  .the  Storr  that  was 
screaming  like  a  sea-gull,  and  throwing  his  arms 
about  as  if  he  was  going  to  fly  across  the  Sound  ? 
Ella  paused  a  moment  before  she  replied  that  it 
was  her  brother  Archibald ;  and  then  underwent 
a  cross-questioning  about  the  lad,  and  the  reasons 
why  he  had  not  been  introduced  with  the  rest 
into  Mr.  Callum's  august  presence.  An  obvious 
mode  of  venting  his  spleen  now  presented  itself. 
He  insisted  upon  what  Ella  did  not  attempt  to 
deny,  that  the  Storr  did  not  come  within  her 
boundaries,  and  followed  this  up  by  a  prohibition 
to  every  one  of  the  family  to  set  foot  on  the  rock. 
Ella  was  now  truly  glad  that  she  had  obtained  the 
laird's  special  permission  for  Archie  to  haunt  the 
rock  as  much  as  he  pleased.  Mr.  Callum'ti 
temper  was  not  improved  by  learning  the  fact. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  doubt  it ;  for,  m  the  first 
place,  he  knew  Ella  to  be  remarkable  for  strict 
honour ;  and,  in  the  next,  she  seemed  so  guard- 
ed on  all  points,  that  he  began  to  think  it  pru- 
dent not  to  expose  his  authority  to  more  morti- 
fications. 

Ronald  now  appeared,  ready  to  show  Mr. 
Galium  what  had  been  done  in  his  department, 
as  well  as  in  Fergus's.  Ella  cautioned  her  bro- 
ther by  a  look  wMch  he  well  understood,  to  keep 
his  temper  and  restrain  his  tongue,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  occupations  in  the  cottage.  Gal- 
ium resumed  the  subject  of  Archie,  but  could 
make  little  out  of  Ronald  about  him ;  for,  be- 
sides that  the  tender  respect  in  which  they  held 
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the  poor  lad  made  them  unwilling  to  speak  of 
his  peculiarities  to  strangers,  Ronald  knew  his 
sister's  desire  to  keep  Archie  out  of  Galium  s 
notice.  He  was  now  rather  more  discreet  than 
was  necessary,  and  left  an  impression  on  the 
steward's  mind  that  there  was  some  mystery 
about  theboy, — ^a  mystery  which  must  be  pene- 
trated. 

He  did  not  accept  Ella's  proffered  hospitality, 
having  already  ordered  his  dinner  at  the  farm; 
but  he  sauntered  down  again  in  the  evening. to 
see  Fergus  come  home,  and  hear  whether  he 
had  made  a  good  bargain  of  his  peat.  A  fit  of 
superstition  about  the  fairies  came  upon  him 
again  when  he  heard  that  not  only  was  the  pre- 
sent cargo  sold  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  sandy 
island  near,  but  so  much  more  was  wanted,  that 
Ronald  must  borrow  Murdoch's  boat,  the  first 
convenient  day,  and  accompany  Fergus  in 
their  own  in  another  trip  to  the  same  market. 
Galium  laughed  when  Fergus  said  he  had  taken 
no  money,  his  customers  not  being  possessed  of 
any  coin ;  but  he  brought  oatmeal,  salt,  and  a 
light  basket^  or  rather  pouch,  made  of  birch 
twigs  and  oatstraw,  for  Archie  to  carry  eggs  in. 
He  was  offered  oil,  but  thought  they  had  ob- 
tained enough  from  their  fish  to  last  the  season. 
Ella  approved  his  bargain,  and  said  that  oatmeal 
and  salt,  being  both  wanted,  were  more  to  her 
than  money  just  now,  and  would  save  her  a 
voyage.  So  Fergus  was  happy,  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  wished  but  that  Mr.  Galium 
would  go  away.    He  paced  the  little  beach  as  if 


fae  was  wdking  for  ftonLethng,  vai  «t  loAt  asM 
impatiently  woen  the  yiuioger  lad  would  come 
home. 

**  Wkeu  tbe  tide  if  low  ^MMigh  for  him  tg 
cnass^  maybe  in  two  hours." 

Tius  wae  too  long  lor  a  orou  ficrran'a  pa- 
tience ;  so  tbe  steward  def^rted  wiuout  seeing 
Archie  this  time. 

The  morrow  was  to  be  a  busy  day, — ibe  day 
of  the  first  sale  <^  salted  herrings.  As  the  cask 
was  to  be  carried  oa  hoavd  the  aloop,  £Ua  wished 
her  brothers  to  go  with  hcsv  She  wjiated  theitr 
help,  and  also  desired  that  they  ishould  gain  such 
eXcperieoee  m  Uiat  kbd  ^  txa&c  as  wmild  fit 
them  ^r  going  without  her  on  afutane^oocasiott : 
for  she  did  not  much  like  tiskd  idea  4>f  boMrdi^g 
&e  vessel  and  making  her  bargain  vam^g  the 
sailors. 

The  lads  easbarfced  thw  cask,  fittad,  £»r  tbe 
first  time,  tiie  wooden  key  to  the  wooden  look  oi 
tiieir  door,  earried  Archie  high  and  dry  thfot^h 
the  sui^  and  deposited  bin,  laughing,  beside 
hisaister,  and  pidled  atoudy  round  the  point  in 
the  teeth  of  a  strong  and  ehiUing  wind..  Archie 
was  in  one  of  his  meiary  moods  tUs  day,  which 
made  his  sister  ihe  less  unwilling  to  l^we  him 
wi<^  the  Maidoehs  at  the  ^mm  till  evening 
which  she  was  about  to  da  He  laiig^ied  when 
the  wind  dfove  the  spray  in  ikur  i»oe»,  a»d  m^ 
micked  the  creaking  of  the  oaes  in  their  sockets 
as  they  strained  against  the  force  of  a  rough  sea. 
He  made  some  resistance  to  beiag  landed  wliea 
they  reached  the  oove  below  the  farm,  but  io^k 


hi9  sister's  Iiand  and  afieemded  Ihcf  cSff  tnrti  ksr 
while  repeating  that  he  waaled  t»  g»  dtt  tht  Mm 
again. 

The  MurdodiM  were-  ffoo^m^mt^  P^opK 
trhen  nothmg  happened  to*  Mftke  then  otherfme^ 
and  thej  deckired  themsetves  disMgiNed  to  see 
Archie,  and  promised  to  take  all  piwsftte  eaie  of 
him.  Etta  reminded  them  that  the  onlfcare 
necessary  was  to  give  hmi  1#»  dinner,  and  see 
that  he  did  not  stray  heyond  the  farm. 

When  the  rcmers  got  feirly  tnti  to  sea,  tihey 
were  dismayed  to  find  that  the  stoop  had  disap* 
peared  during  the  night  There  was  ere^  nth 
son  to  fear  that  they  were  a  day  too  kde  for  the 
market,  and  that  the  last  yesse!  to  bo  seen  that 
season  was  now  safling  away  fifom  then. 

•*  If  it  he,''  saH  RonaH,  ••  we  musl  take  a 
toyage  to  the  Clyde  islands,  or  perhaps  to 
Greenock  r  and  I  shoaM  not  nraefc  mind  thai : 
JElla  conld  do  without  tts  for  a  few  dsys.**^ 

**  We  must  present  snch  a  waste  of  lUtat^ 
safd  ERa ;  **  so  porif  away  southwards,  and  let  as 
see  if  we  cannot  overtake  the  doop«  Sho  eannot 
hare  gone  far  wrth  this  wind.  The  first  of  yew 
that  wearies,  give  me  the  aaar.** 

The  hoys  continued  their  rowings  n  silenee 
till  Ella  desired  Ronald  to  make  for  a  hoat  some 
way  off  and  hail  it     He  did  so. 

"  HoUa!  Which  way  lies  the  Jean  Camp* 
hell?'* 

••  Gone  northwards  hefore  Ae  wind.'* 

Northwards !  Then  she  could  not  have  com- 
pleted her  cargo  yet ;  ••  but  would  she  return 
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through  the  same  Sounds  V*  they  asked  the  peo* 
pie  in  the  other  boat 

"  Hardly  likely,"  was  the  answer ;  *^  but  there 
is  another  coming  up,  the  Mary  of  Port  Glas- 
gow. If  ye  clear  the  point,  yell  see  her  with  all 
her  sails  set,  unless  she  has  stopped  to  take  in 
kelp  or  herrings." 

Away  went  the  boat  again,  and  eager  were 
the  rowers  to  learn  whether  the  market  was  yet 
open  to  them.  In  half  an  hour  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Mary^  not  sailing  before  the  wind 
as  they  expected ;  but  rolling  idly  on  the  rough 
sea,  while  boats  were  making  towards  her  from 
various  points  of  the  shores  within  sight. 

When  they  came  alongside,  Ella  spoke  her 
errand ;  and  on  receiving  an  encouraging  answer, 
would  willingly  have  sent  her  brothers  on  board 
to  manage  their  bargain,  while  she  remained  in 
the  boat  But  it  was  too  important  an  afiair  for 
them  to  conduct,  inexperienced  as  they  were  in 
traffic ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  go  on 
deck  of  the  Mary.  While  talking  with  the  mas- 
ter, and  observing  no  one  else,  she  did  not  per- 
ceive, as  Ronald  did,  that  a  man  on  deck  who 
looked  like  a  passenger,  was  watching  her  closely, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  listen  to  what  she  said. 
Ronald  placed  himself  beside  his  sister,  and  then 
the  stranger  looked  down  into  the  boat  where 
Fergus  remained. 

"  **  Will  you  make  room  for  me,  Fergus  ?"  he 
asked.  "  Will  you  take  me  home  with  you  to 
see  your  father  and  Archie  V 

Fergus  reddened  all  over ;  and  when  he  made 
his  reply,  the  stranger  was  moved  also. 
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*^  Tour  Mhet  dead  !**  he  exctanned.  '<  I 
never  heard  it.  Let  me  come  ta  you  that  yon 
may  tell  me  all.'* 

*'  You  must  ask  Ella  if  there's  room  for  yoti/ 
said  Fergm ;  ''  fcfesitias,  I  doff t  knovr  who  you 


**  Do  yo«  ever  tbtnk  of  o«e  Aiigut  that  you 

ooce  knew  T* 

*'  Aye,  often  enough,  and  wonder  if  he  Ke 
dead.  Why,  2  do  beSere  yon  aie  Angvfs,  sir ! 
Ronald,  Bomid !  8ee  if  tins  he  not  Angcm  back 
again.** 

It  was  Angm ;  but  so  changed,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  Ms  yocmger  friends  did  not  know  him 
after  five  years  of  absence.  Eiki  knew  him  at  a 
glance,  when  the  soond  of  hia  name  made  Ker 
turn  her  head.  1^  looked  sleadiiy  in  his  face, 
and  asked,  with  a  calm  voice,  what  biDugiit  him 
among  the  islands  again  I— btH  her  eh^  was 
pale  as  ashes,  and  1^  hands  tremMed  so  that 
she  could  hardly  hold  the  money  which  the  im- 
patient master  was  ttt  a  huriy  to  pay  her.  Angtcra^ 
as  agitated  as  herself,  made  no  reply  to  her  qatn- 
tion,  but  leapt  into  her  boat  in  order  to  assist 
lier  down.    Bhe  drew  book  immediately. 

**  EHa !  yoti  will  let  me  go  home  with  yon. 
We  must  not  part  almost  bdbre  we  have  met. 
I  am  bomd  for  Garveloeh,  and  yoct  most  let  me 
row  you  home." 

**  Yott  do.  not  know  our  present  home,  Angus. 
If  you  choose  to  seek  us  there,  you  will  find  a 
welcome  ;  but  I  cannot  take  you.** 
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Angus  now  grew  pale.  He  turned  quickly 
round  upon  Fergus,- 

''  Is  Ella  married  T* 

"No. 

With  a  light  step  he  sprang  back  into  the 
IMary,  whispering  to  Ella  as  he  handed  her  down, 

"  I  have  much  to  say,  and  am  eager  to  say  it. 
For  whatever  reasons  you  refuse  to  let  me  go 
with  you,  you  cannot  prevent  my  following. 
Farewell  now.    You  will  soon  see  me." 

Ella  turned  back  as  she  was  departing  to  tell 
him  that  she  had  removed,  and  to  describe  where 
she  might  be  found.  Encouraged  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, Angus  smiled,  and  Ella's  stern  coun- 
tenance relaxed.  —  Never  had  she  frowned  as 
Angus  did  when  he  heard  the  seamen  jesting  on 
the  fishwoman  who  carried  herself  as  high  as  a 
princess  to  the  master*  "  It  is  not  the  way  of 
fishwomen,'*  <|uoth  they,  "  even  when  they  bring 
half  a  cargo,  mstead  of  one  poor  cask  like  that.'' 

Angus  thought  to  himself  that  she  was  a  prin- 
cess,— ^the  princess  of  fishwomen.  He  knew  her 
well, — all  her  thoughts  and  all  her  feelings,  in 
former  days,  and  he  saw  already  that  she  had 
lost  none  of  her  dignity  under  the  pressure  of 
her  cares.  He  presently  arranged  with  the  mas- 
ter to  meet  the  Mary  at  a  certain  point  among 
the  islands,  within  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  his  luggage ;  and  obtained  a  seat  in  a 
boat  whose  crew  engaged  to  set  him  on  shore  in 
Garveloch. 
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Chapter  V. 

A  HIGHLAND  NIGHT. 

Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  in  Elia's  boat  dur- 
ing the  return.  Her  brothers  began  to  revive 
their  recollections  of  Angus,  of  what  he  had 
taught  them,  and  how  he  played  with  them, 
and  of  whatever  he  said  and  did ;  but  observing 
that  Ella,  instead  of  joining  in  their  conversation, 
drew  her  plaid  over  her  head  and  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  waters,  they  kept  a  respectful  silence,  and 
even  reft'ained  from  asking  a  single  question  on 
the  important  subject  of  her  traffic  with  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Mary.  The  wind  still  rose  and  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  rowing  so  much,  that  the 
lads  would  soon  have  been  disposed  to  leave  off 
talking,  if  no  restraint  had  been  upon  them.  At 
last,  Ella  observed  poor  Fergus  wiping  his  brows, 
though  the  gale  was  chill. 

*'  Fergus,  give  me  the  oar.  I  have  been  very 
thoughtless, — or,  rather,  over  full  of  thought,— *- 
or  you  should  not  have  toiled  for  me  all  this  time. 
Take  my  plaid,  for  this  breeze  is  wintry." 

She  threw  her  plaid  round  him  and  gave  him 
a  slight  caress  as  she  passed  to  take  his  place. 

"  Sing,  Fergus,''  said  his  brother,  "  it  lightens 
the  way." 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  Fer- 
gus sang  an  air  which  Angus  used  to  love  to 
time  for  them  with  his  oar  when  he  took  them 
out  to  sea  for  pleasure,  before  their  days  of  toil 
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began.  Ella  joined  her  voice,  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  cheeking  the  tears  which  began  to 
flow  faster  than  at  any  time  since  the  night  of 
her  parent's  de^ih.  Ap|»anf^eiit)y  uBconscious  of 
them,  she  plied  her  toil  and  her  song  more 
yigofomly  when  the  boot  nexred  tbe  cove  where 
they  were  to  take  in  Arehie*  They  looked  out 
for  hffii,  hoping  tli«l  the  song  might  bring  him 
down  to  the  b^  and  prevent  any  loas  of  time  in 
getting  home.  NoboiAy  appeanred,  however,  but 
one  ai  Murdoeh's  girls,  standing  sttx^k  atill  on 
the  rkige  of  the  rock.  Etta  signed  and  beckoned, 
and  her  brothev^  t^boaied  for  Archie ;  to  all  which 
the  }as6  made  no  other  anawer  than  shaking  her 
head  Hke  a  weathercock. 

*^  Give  me  my  plaid/'  taid  Eila^  who  instantly 
stepped  on  shore  and  Rionnted  to  the  farm*  She 
could  see  nobody  for  some  time,  and  when  she 
did,  it  was  only  the  girt  who  had  watched  her 
landing. 

»•  Where  are  all  the  family,  Meg  V* 

**  AH  gone,  except  Archie ;  he's  baek  again. 
Fath^  and  others  are  gone  to  the  moor  for 
peat,  and  mother  is  milking  the  cowa  a  great 
way  off.** 

**  And  Archie?  Catt  him,  kx  we  must  be 
going.*  ) 

"  He  can't  get  out,"  said  Meg,  grinning,  and 
pointing  to  Mr.  Callum's  apartment,  the  shutters 
of  which  were  closed.  **  lie's  all  in  the  dark, 
and  he  has  been  flogged  for  stealing  the  laird's 
birds,  and  I  donH  know  how  many  eggs  and 
feathers.* 
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Ella  had  scarcely  patience  to  stand  and  hear 
the  story.  Archie,  being  left  to  himself,  had 
wandered  home  and  gained  his  rock.  Galium 
had  watched  and  followed  him^  and  caught  the 
poor  boy  with  a  solan  goose  in  his  bosom,  eggs 
m  his  new  basket,  and  a  bunch  of  feathers  in  lus 
cap.  The  steward  had  flogged  Archie  unmerci- 
fully with  his  cane,  partly  unaware,  it  must  be 
hoped,  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  since  he  had 
told  the  sufferer  that  his  discipline  was  meant  to 
teach  him  not  to  take  what  did  not  belong  to 
him.  He  brought  him  back,  closed  the  shutters 
of  his  apartment,  pushed  the  boy  in,  and  double- 
locked  the  door,  telling  the  children  who  looked 
on  in  terror  that  they  should  be  served  in  like 
manner  if  they  attempted  to  speak  to  Archie  till 
he  should  be  released.  He  had  now  been  shut  up 
three  hours,  and  Mr.  Galium  was  not  to  be  back 
till  night.  Ella  shuddered  when  she  heard  that 
the  boy  had  looked  much  flushed  when  he  went 
in,  and  had  screamed  violently  till',  nobody  taking 
notice,  his  cry  had  gradually  sunk  to  a  low 
moaning.  She  rushed  to  the  door  and  called 
him  in  her  gentlest  voice.  No  answer.  She  sang 
as  she  was  wont  to  do  when  he  was  ill ;  and  then 
the  moan  was  heard  again. 
.  '*  He  will  die  unless  I  can  get  to  him.  I 
know  that  sound  well.  Run,  Meg,  and  tell  your 
father  Archie  will  die,  if  we  do  not  break  the 
door  that  I  may  nurse  him.  Run  for  your  life ! 
— Hush  I  Archie,  hush  1  I  am  coming,  lad,  and 
we  will  let  in  the  light  again,  and  you  shall  see 
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how  t1^  sea  n  tossing,  i  am  coming',  Atchie ; 
be  patient,  kd.** 

She  flew  t€^  the  cHH  to  beekon  her  brothers. 
In  a  few  mimites,  almost  everybody  eaone  but 
the  OB©  most  wanted,  Mr.  Caelum,  Everybody 
was  very  sorry  of  course :  »oae  merer  so  than 
those  who  ought  to  have  ]9fevenAe^  this  niischiei 
They  were  willing  to  do  aii^y«hiifg,-«to  break 
door  or  window  as  soom  m  d^ired.  Bat  no 
proper  toofe  weve  at  hand,  and  the-  nottfe  terrified 
Archie  so  extremely,  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
let  things  remarin  as  tbey  were  txii  Callsm^s 
retm^,  whicb  eould  not  be  mmilaf  longer  deliayed. 
Ella  sent  her  brothers  home  dkeetly,  afraid  th;at 
she  shoirki  not  be  able  to  keep  fhevr  tempers 
within'  bounds  iH^n  the  enemy  shouM  present 
hhnself.  She  waited,  pacify  trpand  dmm  the 
steep  rocky  path  whneh  ov^riooke^  her  own 
dwelling,  as  well  as  the  way  by  wkich  the  stew* 
ard  was  expected  to  approachr. 

After  a  whHe,  she  distmetly  saw  lier  bin>)they8 
stan^g  in  convcrsalroii  wHbf  a  third  pevson;, 
beside  the  gate  of  the  field.  Snppomg  the 
{granger  to  be  Caltam,  slke  wfttehed  with  the 
utm-ost  anxiety,  expecting  eacit  raoment  to  see 
the  lads  show  some  sign  of  wraftli ;  b«t  their  ge»* 
tures  were  not  ^ose  oJ  anger,  nor  did  their  com- 
panion, on  a  closer  examimation,  look  like  the 
steward.  At  this  instant  a  v€»ee  elose  behind 
her  made  her  start. 

*•  So  you  are  come  at  last,  Mr.  Callum,"  said 
she,    *•  I  hope  it  may  be  in  time  to  prevent  yowr 
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eoouurilting  tniirder.    How  do  joa  pcopose  to 
eonfoFt  ui  if  y<Mi  fi»4  Aschibald  dead  ?'' 

*^  Dead !  Pocdi,  JooBSMHe !  kfk  me  teQ  you, 
BiadiiiB,  I  cane  down  jiud  in  tam*  to  prevent 
tiidft  ihk  nmauiig*  If  tke  laM  is  pienwd  to  iel 
idle  bofB  idsyfiD  kb  estate,  Im  giiiieii  no  leave  for 
libein  to  ifted  die  produce.  Im^eoot  done  with 
naster  Arddbald  yet;  i  mean  to  nake  a  further 
OHMnpie  flf  hioL" 

^  Y«'ii.be  too  kle;'  ve^ed  £»la,  wi^  aeon- 
vidaod  Qoumtenaaee.  "  One  on  wImb  God  hkor 
idf  hag  ^ihtnaric  of  auBoeeEoe,  one  that  has 
bem  ie«er  «iidar  $ke  ^daaee  of  good  fx^wers, — 
one  lliat  iuM  only  lieea  Icept  hepe  «o  long  by  being 
cherished,  and  no  ill  being  suffered  to  ooine  nigh 
yni-*«t  not  one  to  ^e  under  toot  hands,  Mr. 
Catiuna ;  and  knowmg  this,  i  kept  kam  out  of 
yovr  eight,  ^  an  evil  day  hae  kid  him  open  to 
UaHK  and  pamshnent.  Come,  w,  and  see  if 
your  work  is  ««t  cbme ;  aind  if  not,  beware  how 
you  finish  it  r 

jSo  eayikifg,  Ae  strode  onwards  and  %eekoned 
him  alitor  4ier ;  4>ut  he  stood  s^l.  Galium  s^red 
largely  in  tbe  miperstitions  whidi  abound  in  the 
islands^  where  jtlie  strongest  and  proudest  minds 
ape  eubdued  kj  feaie  too  absurd  to  arffect  children 
in  more  enlightened  places.  Connecting  in  a 
moment  Arehi^s  peoulianties,  whieli  he  had  been 
unaUe  to  understand,  EUk's  hints  of  his  being 
the  favourite  of  unseen  powers,  and  all  that  was 
extraordinary  in  herself  as  she  stood  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  a  wori&ing  countenance,  and  her 
toll  form  trembling  with  some  other  passion  thaui 
fsar,  Callum  weolved  to  1i>e  quit  of  her  and  the 
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boy  as  soon  as  might  be ;  but  above  all  things 
to  prevent  their  meeting  in  his  presence,  lest  they 
should  work  some  harm  upon  him. 

*^  Come  back,  Ella,*'  said  he,  in  a  somewhat 
softer  tone ;  '*  you  will  only  do  harm  by  going 
with  me.  The  truth  is,  I  have  sent  to  the  laird 
for  his  pleasure  about  the  lad,  as  there  happened 
to  be  a  messenger  going.  I  shall  have  an 
answer  by  the  mom,  and  then  I  will  release  your 
brother, — if  you  stay  out  of  my  sight,  not  other- 
wise, I  promise  you :  so  go  your  ways  home, 
and  trust  the  boy  with  me  for  the  night.  You 
well  may,  for  he  never  lay  in  a  gentleman's 
room  or  on  a  gentleman's  bed  before,  1*11  be 
bound  to  say«" 

All  remonstrance,  all  entreaty  was.  vain  to 
alter  Callum's  pretended  purpose :  so  Ella  had 
recourse  to  a  secret  plan  in  her  turn.  She  re- 
solved to  steal  up  to  tne  farm  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  dark,  and  every  one  gone  to  rest,  and  to  work 
on  Mr.  Callum's  fears  by  means  which  she  well 
understood.  She  now  asked  impatiently  where 
the  laird  was.  Not  where  she  could  reach  him 
to  lodge  a  counter-plea,  the  steward  answered 
with  a  grim  smile :  he  held  that  part  of  justice 
in  his  own  hands.  Ella  could  learn  nothing 
more  than  she  already  knew, — that  he  must  be 
near,  as  his  answer  would  arrive  by  morning. 

As  she  was  going  slowly  down  to  the  beach, 
she  met  Angus.  "  If  ye  have  any  friendship  for 
us,"  cried  she,  showing  her  surprise  only  by  het 
raised  colour,  "  if  ye  ever  valued  my  father's* 
blessing,  help  us  now ;"  and  she  related  what  had 
just  passed.    Angus  instantly  replied  that  the 
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aird  was  at  Oban.  If  so,  Ella  said,  the  messen- 
ger's boat  ought  to  be  in  sight ;  and  she  looked 
intently  over  the  troubled  expanse  of  waters,  now 
heaving  and  tossing  in  an  autumn  gale  as  if  they 
would  swi^low  up  9ie  scattered  islands. 

*'  One  might  easily  miss  a  small  bark  in 
such  a  sea,**  said  she,  ^*  and  the  gloom  is  settling 
fast.  See  how  the  mists  are  gathering  about  the 
Storr !  The  osprey  will  scarce  find  lus  nest,  or 
the  bark  keep  clear  of  shoals.'* 

"  There  he  is !  "  cried  Angus.  "  Just  below, 
yonder,  a  boat  shot  out  from  behind  the  rock, 
and  now  she  is  labouring  with  the  swell.  She 
has  only  two  rowers.  Your  brothers  shall  go 
with  me,  and  we  will  reach  the  laird  first." 
■  /'Go,  and  my  blessing  on  you,"  said  Ella. 
"  Bring  back  justice  and  a  word  of  kindness  for 
Archie,  and  I  will  thank  you  for  ever." 

No  time  was  lost ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
two  boats  were  seen  rowing  as  close  a  race  as 
ever  had  honour  or  profit  ftfr  its  object.  Ella 
could  not  help  wondering  whether  the  steward 
was  watching  the  struggle  with  all  the  anxiety 
that  he  deserved  to  feel,  and  all  the  shame  of 
being  discovered  in  a  falsehood.  It  was  im- 
possible that  an  answer  should  return  from  Oban 
before  the  morning,  and  Callum's  having  said  so 
was  a  new  proof  that  he  was  frightened  at  what 
he  had  done. — The  daylight  was  now  failing  fast : 
the  Argyleshire  mountains  lost  the  red  tinge  which 
had  been  cast  upon  them  from  the  western  sky. 
AU  was  gray  and  misty,  and  when  Ella  fancied 
for  a  moment  that  her  brothers'  boat  had  given 
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«p  dw  fMB  aMl  cfcftaged  its  coiicae,  «iie  «ii||»p«Md 
tut  lier  ovieratrained  sight  had  deceLv^  her, 
mod  ntamd  ttLomij  homewards  to  awajt  the  hour 
friitn  sbeaught  make  aoothe^*  attew^  ufkoa tint 
fanp. 

It  ms  a  dfeary  night.    Tha  wind  sw^  past 
in  gnats,  and  hail  patterad  in  haaty  showers  up<H» 
her  ahingled  roof,  as  she  «at  beside  her  |)eat-fire, 
atriving  to  compose  her  busy  thou^ts.      She 
could  settle  to  no  empioymeittf  but  loojked  out 
^quaitiy  to  see  if  she  covid  discover  the  moon's 
place  in  the  aicy,  in  ordor  io  form  some  idea  ^ 
the  time.    At  Jengtli,  Jbdievrng  it  wsas  near  mid-^ 
night,  she  equipped  herself  ^  her  expecUtion^ 
strapping  her  plaid  «lose  about  ber,  and  cairying 
warm  cio<bing  for  the  boy.      While  doing  this, 
she  faiH»ed  she  hoard  a  :fiaotatep  without.      She 
paused,  but  supposed  it  ceuid  cikf  be  the  n^iag 
of  the  shingle  as  the  waves  retreated;  but,  not 
being  perfeo%  convincad,  she  locked  about  cau- 
tiously through  tkke  darkness  as  she  wsent  ifortfa* 
and  listened  intentlv.  Before  abe  had  gone  many 
paces,  a  sudden  gleam  of  moonlight  showed  her 
the  ahadow  «f  a  man,  atandiog  up  against  the 
side  wall  of  the  cottage.    iBhe  qtMdy  setreated* 
but  not  through  fear.    She  lighted  a  alip  of  pine- 
wood  and  without  ceremony  held  it  up  in  ihe 
man's  face,    ft  -was  Oallum. 

^  You  are  come  to  tell  me  tbat  Archie  is  dead," 
said  Olla,  with  forced  calmness.  ^*  No  wonder 
you  linger  by  the  way." 

^*  He  is  not  dead  nor  likely  to  die  if,  as  you 
aay^  the  good  powem  are  fond  of  bun*    I  have 
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hh  hhn  with  Aern,  f<»  lie  is  pail  my  nuoiage- 
mcnt." 

**  Tou  hBTe  ettmed  hin  ta  tlie  saBcte  to  be 
drowned,"  eiied  Etla,  snatehing  Iwld  o^his  eloak 
which  was  dripping  wet. 

**  It  was  more  Mkefy  I  sboidd  be  chrowned  than 
he,'*  said  Calltim,  sttlknl j.  **  He  aenunUed  ovev 
to  the  rock  as  if  he  saw  the  ittriea  waiting  foe 
him,  and  I  foumd  my  way  baek  at  I  could*  but 
the  water  was  up  to  my  knees." 

"  How  long  since?** 

**  Not  above  itye  miafites." 

"  There  is  thne  yet,"  eried  £Ik^  hastening  m 

for  food  and  a  bottle  e#  milk*      While  she  was 

making  her  rapid  prepara^ons^  CaUum,  who  had 

followed  her,  proceeded  with  his  expkmttioifcs 

that,   as  he  eoald  dc^  nothing  wkh  the  bey^  wb^ 

would  nerfher  eat,  speiril:,  nor  sleep,  he  tbowghl 

it  best  to  carry  hhn  baek  to  his  battnl  and  kl 

those  manage  him  that  could ;  amd  he  hoped  ll 

wotrld  be   the  last  he  sh&M  have  to  do  witk 

people  of  hef  sort.       A  hatf^sraile  passed  evef 

cITa's  cottntenafree ;    she  made  na  reply^  but 

pushed  a  seat  beside  the  fire,  sal  some  barley* 

eakes  and  whisky  en  the  tabtev  pointed  to  iha 

heap  of  fuel  in  the  eome? ^  and  was  gone,  draw* 

fng  the  door  aft^r  her.      Caihitti  had  leeUng 

enough  to  be  stung  wHh  the  reproach  implied  in 

these  observances  of  hospitality.     He  pushed  the 

food  and  drink  from  him  and  sat^  with  hr»  hands 

upon  his  knees,  nrmttering  beside  the  fire.     A 

thought  struck  him,  he  stairted  up  and  ran  after 

Ella,  shouting, 

02 
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''  Let  me  holdthe  torch,  lass,  while  you  cross, 
and  may  be  I  can  get  over  too  and  help  to  bring 
him  home.**  But  Ella,  who  had  already  reached 
the  low  sand,  waved  him  back  contemptuously, 
and  was  half  through  the  water  before  he  arrived 
on  the  brink.  Dashing,  foaming,  the  tide  did 
not  look  very  tempting ;  and  having  seen  £lla 
climb  the  opposite  ledge,  wring  out  her  wet  plaid 
and  stride  on,  Galium  returned,  full  of  mortifica- 
tion, to  the  fireside. 

The  torch  blew  out  before  Ella  reached 
Archie's  hole.  As  soon  as  she  came  within  hear- 
ing, she  tried  to  attract  his  attention  by  the  usual 
methods,  but  obtaining  no  answer,  began  to  fear 
that  he  had  been  placed  in  some  other  recess  of 
the  Storr.  She  groped  her  way  in,  however, 
and  stumbled  over  him  near  the  entrance.  He 
shrieked  as  she  had  never  heard  him  shriek 
before,  and  a  fierce  pan?  of  indignation  shot 
through  her  heart  at  him  vmo  had  first  made  this 
innocent  being  subject  to  fear.  She  succeeded 
in  soothing  the  boy;  she  lavished  on  him  all 
the  tender  words  that  came  with  her  tears ;  she 
cooled  his  hot  forehead ;  persuaded  him  to  eat, 
and  hoping  to  make  him  forget  where  he  was, 
and  that  anything  painful  had  passed,  she  told 
him  tales  till  he  fell  asleep  with  his  arms  round 
her  neck.  She  had  soothed  herself  in  soothing 
him,  and  was  too  well  inured  to  cold  and  wet  to 
be  much  affected  by  them ;  so  that  she  too  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  the  little  cave  and  slept. 

It  was  some  hours  after,  but  while  the  dawn 
was  yet  very  faint,  that  Archie  roused  her  by 


starting  trp  and  nnmfng  to  the  month  of  the  ctre. 
A  red  light  flickered  upon  his  face  as  he  stood ; 
and  his  sister  following,  saw  a  kelp  fine  flaming 
high  apon  the  heach.  The  season  for  kelp  burn- 
ing was  considered  orer;  but  a  glance  at  the 
boat  drawn  up  on  the  shingle  and  at  the  figirret 
about  the  flre  showed  her  what  it  meant.  Her 
brothers  were  already  home,  and  findmg  the  cot- 
tage empty,  and  not  knowing  in  what  ditection 
she  was  gone,  had  lighted  tins  fire  as  the  best 
signal  wmch  could  intimate  their  return  without 
alarming  Mr.  CaHtfrn,  to  whom  a  kelp  fire  waB 
one  of  the  commonest  of  all  sights. 

"  See,  Archie,  there  is  Ronald  feeding  the  flfs, 
and  Fergus  stirring  it.  They  hare  made  the  fire 
to  light  us  home.** 

But  Archie  did  not  clap  his  hands  as  usual  at 
the  sight  of  a  kelp  fire,  aiid  seemed  disposed  to 
hide  himself  in  the  care.  It  was  because  a  third 
figure  stood  between  them  and  the  light.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  feared  a  stranger;  and  again 
Ella  had  to  battle  with  her  mingled  compassion 
and  indignation.  She  tried  the  experiment  whe- 
ther Archie  had  any  recollection  of  Anapis,  of 
whom  he  had  been  rery  fond  fire  years  oefore. 
She  tempted  him  to  a  baby  mme  which  Angus 
used  to  play  with  hhn,  but  mikh  had  been  laid 
aside  as  Archie  grew  taller.  *'Ah!  Angus, 
Angus,  I  want  Angus !"  cried  the  boy,  just  as 
he  used  to  do,  and  just  as  she  wished  to  hear  him, 
for  the  first  time  since  Angus's  departure. 

♦*  Do  you  want  Angus  ?    Well, .  there  he  ks 
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Standing  beside  Fergus.     Call  him  and  perhaps 
he  will  hear  you." 

Poor  Archie  tried,  but  he  was  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  make  himself  heard  to  any  distance; 
nor  did  Klla  succeed  better,  as  the  wind  was 
against  her.  For  a  full  hour,  she  saw  the  three 
figures  pace  the  beach,  and  look  intently  in  all 
directions  before  they  perceived  her ;  but  at  last 
the  fluttering  of  her  plaid  became  visible  to  them 
through  the  grey  dawn,  and  they  ran  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  water,  which  was  still  too,  deep 
to  be  crossed  on  foot,  though  too  shallow  for  a 
boat.  They  waved  their  caps  in  token  of  having 
succeeded  in  their  errand,  and  awaited  in  the 
utmost  impatience  the  sinking  of  the  water. 
When  the  first  patch  of  sand  was  left  dry,  Angus 
plunged  through,  and,  well  knowing  Ella's  heart, 

fave  his  first  attention  to  Archie.  Ella  gave  him 
isi  cue :  he  hid  his  face  with  his  bonnet,  let 
Archie  uncover  it,  as  in  old  days,  and  was  im- 
mediately known.  Archie's  loud  laugh  was  like 
music  to  his  sister's  anxious  heart.  He  put  his 
arm  lovingly  round  the  neck  of  his  ola  play- 
fellow, in  order  to  his  being  carried  home  ;  and 
though  feverish  and  evidently  in  pain,  showed  no 
greater  signs  of  dulness  and  depression  than  on 
some  former  occasions  of  illness. 

Ronald  was  impatient  to  tell  his  sister  that 
they  had  found  the  laird  by  Angus  having  dis- 
cerned his  boat  off  one  of  the  islands,  half  way 
between  Garveloch  and  the  shore.  Callum's 
messenger,  proceeding  to  Oban,  had  overshot 
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nis  tnark,  and  missed  giving  the  first  version  of 
the  tale  which  both  parties  were  in  haste  to  tell. 
The  laird  had  pronounced  no  judgment,  but 
would  probably  land  on  Garveloch,  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 

*^  Then,"  said  Ella,  *^  thanks  to  your  zeal,  our 
point  is  gained.** 


Chapter  VI. 
THE  SCOTCH  ABROAD. 

Anqus's  zeal  had  indeed  been  equal  to  that  of 
the  brothers ;  in  addition  to  which  his  patience 
had  been  most  meritorious.  He  waited  till 
Archie  was  safe  before  he  said  a  word  of  his 
errand  to  Garveloch  or  made  any  reference  to  his 
former  friendship  with  Ella  and  her  family.  His 
turn  to  be  cared  for  came  at  last.  Ella  recovered 
her  courtesy  when  the  little  party  was  seated  at 
the  morning  meal. 

'^  Welcome  to  our  board,  Angus,"  said  she. 
*'  You  will  excuse  our  being  so  late  in  saying  the 
words  and  offering  the  hand  of  welcome." 

**  Far  more,  easily,"  said  Angus,  grasping  her 
offered  hand  in  great  emotion;  **  far  more  easily, 
Ella,  than  the  coldness  with  which  you  offer  it  at 
last.  If  I  were  an  utter  stranger,  you  could  not 
look  more  haughty  than  you  do  at  this  moment." 

"  Nay,  Angus ;  you  have  yourself  ordered 
your  reception.     If  you  have  made  yourself  a 
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tl»«t  we  look  Upon  you  fts  socb/' 

*'  I  hate  c?er  explained,  Bfla,  why  I  could 
not  come;  and  nn  it  pleased  you  to  take  no 
notice  of  my  reasons,  I  left  off  offering  them, 
though  not  till  after  a  longer  perseverance  than 
you  would  have  condescended  to  trse." 

Reasons !  How  offered  ?  By  virhom  brought  1 
When  were  they  sent  ?  These  and  many  more 
questions  were  asked  in  a  hurry  by  the  two  lads, 
while  their  sister  waited  in  evident  anxiety  for 
an  answer.  It  appeared  that  Angus  had  written 
two  or  three  letters  before  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  nobleman  in  whose  suite  he  had 
gone  to  America.  Being  there  employed  in  the 
interior,  ht  had  no  longer  any  means  of  sending 
to  Scotland,  but  hoped  that  his  former  letters 
had  proved  him  trustworthy;  and  that  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  he  should  be  able 
to  obtain  some  intimation  that  he  would  be  wel- 
come among  his  old  friends.  None  such  having 
arrived,  he  now  came  in  person  to  see  whether 
he  was  forgotten,  or  whether  the  family  was  dead 
and  dispersed  like  his  own,  or  what  else  could 
have  happened.  It  now  appeared  for  the  first 
time  that  Ella  and  her  brothers  knew  neither  that 
his  mother  had  died  in  Lorn,  nor  that  he  had 
onteried  into  anybody's  service,  nor  that  he  had 
gone  to  America,  or  returned  from  abroad. 

**  Bless  me  I"  cried  Angus.  ••  I  do  believe 
the  fairies  are  in  Oarveloch,  and  Mr.  Galium 
in  the  right  after  ail  I  Come,  Ronald,  can  you 
tell  me  who  is  king  of  England  now  V* 
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Ronald  looked  at  Fergus,  and  Fergus  at  EUa, 
and  Ella  said  she  heard  one  of  the  seamen  on 
board  the  Mary  swear  by  lung  George. — ^Aye ; 
but  which  king  George  ?  This  was  more  than 
our  islanders  could  tell;  and  they  reminded 
Angus  that  till  they  boarded  the  sloop  for  the 
first  time,  they  had  not  seen  a  strange  face  for 
years.  The  laird  and  Mr.  Galium  were  their  only 
visitors,  and  politics  had  never  been  talked  in 
this  island  since  the  rebellion  under  the  Pre^ 
tender. 

Angus  said  he  could  not  be  jealous  of  their 
ignorance  about  his  proceedings  in  Ganada,  if  no 
tidings  of  King  George  ever  reached  Garveloch. 
He  looked  grave,  however,  when  he  remarked 
that  such  complete  separation  from  the  world 
was  a  serious  disadvantage  in  their  traffic.  As 
long  as  they  knew  nothing  of  the  prices  which 
their  herrings  and  kelp  bore  in  the  market,  they 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  came 
to  buy  of  them. 

*'  There !"  cried  Konald  with  great  delight, 
*'  I  always  said  we  should  go  ourselves  to 
Greenock  instead  of  selling  to  sloops  in  the 
Sound/' 

*'  I  do  not  think  so,  Ronald.  You  would  pay 
more  in  time  and  trouble  than  the  information 
would  be  worth.  If  there  was  anybody  here 
who  could  read  a  newspaper " 

Nobody  within  reach,  but  Mr.  Galium,  had 
ever  learned  the  alphabet,  and  they  could  not 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  him  for  information, 
even  if  he  came  at  the  right  time  to  give  it. 
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Angu9  obs^f ved  that  there*  wojM  W  left  etk^  of 
this  diffictrlty  if,  as  he  hoped,  he  »bouid  settie 
in  Garreloch. — In  the  mid^  of  the  sho«Kl8  of  th« 
lad8,  and  the  shaking  of  hands  caused  hy  this 
hint,  Anguid  looked  down  as  hashfalfy  sb  if  he 
had  neveY  erossed  the  Atlantic  amd  seen  the 
world.  He  evaded  ati  inqtiineB  as  to  his  plans^ 
and  seemed  anxibuef  to  go  boek  to  the  past.-^ 
He  related  that  after  being  fotf  some  time  in  the 
service  of  the  nobkman  under  whom  he  went 
out,  he  took  office,  at  the  particular  request  of  hi« 
master,  undet  the  sufVeyoi^  asid  agents  appointed 
to  measure  and  diispose  of  lands  to  new  settlers. 

•*  What  made  yoi»  maisfter  choose  you  for  that 
servicer 

"  Many  of  the  settlers  were  from  oulp  part  of 
the  kingdbm,  tmd  fhe  s«i1^yor  and  agents  were 
EfigHsh.  Quarrels  arose  out  of  their  different 
ways  of  thmkmg  and  inanaging';  and  some  one 
was  wanted  to  mediate  h^ween  them.  I  am 
heartily  glad  I  was  chosen,  for  I  teamed  a  great 
deal  that  I  should  never  faave^  known  by  other 
mean9.-^It  was  not  ntler  banishment  either ;  for 
I  now  and  then  met  a  face  I  knew,  amd  could 
talk  with  a  countryman  of  friends  at  home* 
There  was  Forbes  for  one;  yott  remember 
Forbes,  Ella  f* 

**  What !  he  that  was  suspected  of  pitching  a 
man  from  his  boat  into  the  sea  after  a  quarrel  ?" 

**  The  same.  He  was  innocent,  I  am  con- 
vinced ;  but  he  was  so  weary  of  having  it  cast 
up  to  him,  that  he  went  abroad  and  settled  in  oar 
district  in  Canada.     He  had  two  neighbours  thst 
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and  CaiwMre  ihe  dpover.  Many  a  time  did  w^ 
look  htLck  togedier  to  the  bare  rocks  and  bleak 
■BOOTS  iof  Scotfand,  wjbile  we  were  bi^ried  in  the 
tbicdfiest  «f  £oTeaAa.^f^M  tbo9e  tunes,  we  used  to 
wish,  £or  the  aake  of  aU  parties,  ^a^  sire  could  sea4 
)ro«i  half  our  toees,  for  w«  wese  las  nmcb  itroubLed 
with  iiAving  too  many  «s  y^ou  with  too  (ewJ* 

**  Nay/'  said  Eecffus,  "  na^  too  few.  Ther^ 
are  near  a  deaen  ihipciues  a».  ^e  f^ypn  above;  and 
«iie  «iay  aee  a  good  many  aMcirs  i9  the  hollows 
fltsar  wifeere  we  used  to  lire/ 

Angus  laughed  hasfltily  at  F^gus's  idea  of  a 
«ttffic)«ney  of  wood,  and  explained  to  jbim  the 
proportion  of  trees  <to  an  acre  in  a  Csnadian 
ibr«et. 

''  What  can  they  do  with  th«in  V  Bonald 
uSKeci* 

*'  Get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  they  can.;  but  it 
costs  vast  labovr.'-->-F(»d)es,  wk)  was  not  driven 
there  by  poverty,  and  earned  money,  was  sayed 
the  trouble  of  clearing.  He  took  a  fine  fertile 
piece  df  ground  pn  the  luadeKStanding  thsit  he 
would  have  to  pay  the  lugheat  rent  of  anybody 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Ganmore  was  ihe  next 
to  settle;  and  he  liking  the  axe  little  belter  than 
Forbes,  paid  «  sun  for  having  his  land  cleared ; 
but  as  his  land  was  not  so  good  as  Forbes'^,  he 
did  not  pay  real  rent  for  some  time." 

"  Did  Foi4>es  begin  paying  joeal  rent  ?^ 

^'  No;  for  there  was  land  equally  good  else- 
where, which  he  knew  he  could  have  foTithe  cost 
of  clearing  and  enclosing.^' 
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**  Then  he  paid  the  interest  of  capital  lud  out, 
as  we  do  for  this  cottage  and  fence,  and  as  Can- 
moi'e  did  when  he  took  possession  of  his  land?*' 

"  Just  so.  He  first  besan  to  pay  rent  when 
Canmore  raised  corn  enough  to  live  upon.  Forbes 
raised  five  quarters'  over  and  above  what  his 
neighbour  could  procure  from  his  land ;  and  then 
the  agent  came  upon  Forbes  -for  rent,  and  he 
was  willing  to  pay  the  surplus  for  the  use  of  the 
best  land.  Then  Keith  arrived,  with  liis  axe  in 
his  hand,  and  two  stout  sons  by  his  side,  and  no 
other  wealth  whatever;  so  they  paid  nothing. 
They  cleared  the  land  themselves,  and  built  their 
own  log-hut,  and  just  managed  to  raise  food 
enough  to  support  them  in  the  humblest  way; 
and  thus  they  were  living  when  I  arrived  in  their 
neighbourhood.'* 

*'  But  why  do  landowners  give  away  land  in 
this  manner?" 

<'  They  only  lent  it  to  Keith  till  he  should 
have  brought  it  into  a  condition  to  pay  rent,  till 
which  time  nobody  would  have  given  anything 
for  it ;  and  for  this  loan  they  paid  themselves  by 
taking  rent  of  Canmore.  He  raised  three 
quarters  more  than  Keith,  and  was  willing  to  pay 
tibem  as  rent  to  keep  the  land  he  held." 

*'  Then  Canmore  paid  more  than  half  as  much 
rent  as  Forbes  ?*' 

"  No — that  would  not  have  been  fair;  for 
Forbes's  land  was  as  much  better  than  his  neigh- 
bour's as  it  had  been  before»  and  the  difference  of 
rent  ought  therefore  to  be  the  same.  Forbes 
now  paid  eight  quarters/' 
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*'  Tliat  18,  five  for  his  land  being  better  than 
Canmoie's,  and  three  for  Canmore's  being  better 
than  Keith's.  Then  if  any  body  had  taken  worse 
land  than  Keith's,  he  would  have  had  to  pay  rent 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  rents  of  his  neighbours 
would  have  been  raised." 

*'^  Certainly,  and  very  fairly:  for  no  one  would 
take  land  that  was  not  worth  cultivating,  and 
any  land  which  produces  more  than  would  make 
it  worth  cultivating  can  pay  rent." 

**  Forbes's  time,  then,  for  growing  rich,**  said 
Ronald,  ^*  was  before  he  paid  rent  at  all, — when 
he  kept  all  the  produce  himself?" 

**  Yes ;  and  a  good  deal  of  profit  he  made. 
He  consulted  me  how  he  might  best  employ  his 
capital,  which  was  now  double  what  he  began 
with.  He  looked  about  for  more  land;  but  there 
was  none  but  what  was  inferior  to  Keith's." 

*'  If  he  had  taken  that,"  said  Ronald,  *'  pooif 
Keith  must  have  paid  rent,  and  so  must  Forbes 
himself, — ^not  for  his  new  land,  but  an  increased 
sum  for  the  old." 

"  I  advised  him  to  lay  it  out  rather  in  improv- 
ing his  old  land.  He  could  not,  by  using  double 
capital,  make  it  produce  doubly;  but  he  could 
make  it  yield  more  than  inferior  new  land:  but 
this  raised  his  rent  as  much  as  if  he  had  taken 
in  inferior  land.  If  the  new  land  would  have  pro- 
duced only  three  quarters,  while  the  improvement 
of  the  old  yielded  five,  it  was  perfectly  fair  that 
he  should  pay  the  surplus  two  quarters  for  rent." 

**  Why,  then,  did  you  advise  him  to  lay  out 
bis  capital  upon  bis  old  land  ?  Either  way  mus( 
b  n 
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have  been  just  the  same  to  him  ior  pcHiit  of  profit, 
if  whatever  was  left  over  was  to  go  to  the  land* 
lord." 

"  By  no  means.  Forbes  had  now  a  lease  of 
his  superior  land,  so  that  he  could  take  for  his 
own  share  all  the  difference  between  his  present 
lent  and  that  which  he  would  have  to  pay  when 
his  lease  expired.  He  went  on. growing  rich, 
since  he  not  only  made  the  fair  profits  of  his 
capital,  but  had  the  benefit  of  all  improvements 
till  the  time  came  for  a  new  lease. — He  laid 
out  more  and  more  capital  upon  his  land,  and 
though  each  time  it  brought  in  a  smaller  return 
in  proportion,  and  though  each  would  cause  his 
rent  to  be  raised  hereafter,  he  went  on  improving 
for  a  long  time." 

•«  What  made  him  stop  V* 

'*  Finding  that  he  would  not  be  repaid  for  « 
further  outlay." 

^'  What  did  he  do  with  his  money  then  V* 

*^  He  came  to  the  surveyor  and  agent,  and 
told  them  that  the  com  raised  would  sell  much 
higher  if  there  was  aa  easier  way  of  getting  it 
into  a  good  market.  There  were  so  few  who 
wanted  to  buy  com  within  a  convenient  distance 
of  this  little  settlement,  that  it  was  sold  very 
oheap  indeed,  and  was  often  changed  away  for 
things  not  half  the  value  it  would  have  had  in 
a  .town.  Forbes  thought  it.  would  be  worth 
while  to  make  a  good  road  to  join  a  canal  on 
which  there  was  traffic  to  many  populous  places. 
He  offered  to  advance  a  part  of  the  capital  ne- 
eessary,  if  the  agent. would  pay  the  rest*    It 
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was  done,  and  all  parties  found  the  advantage  of 
it.  Poor  Keith  began  to  prosper  now>  thougk 
he  had  to  pay  rent^  and  to  see  it  raised  from  time 
to  time.** 

''  What !  Rent  raised  again !  Every  thing 
seems  to  raise  rent  * 

*'  High  priceef  do,  as  a  matter'  of  coarse^ 
When  the  com  sold  so  well  as  to  afford  the  set- 
tlers a  fine  profit,  other  settlers  were  in  a  hurry 
to  come  ana  grow  com,  and  the  original  culti- 
vators improved  their  land  more  and  more,  and 
rents  rose  in  proportion.  Those  who  had  long 
leases  got  up  in  the  world  rapidly,  and  the  owners 
of  the  land  were  presently  much  more  than  paid 
for  making  the  road." 

**  But,  Angus,  rent  seems  to  rise  and  rise 
for  ever!" 

*^  It  would  do  so,  if  all  eountries  were  in  the 
state  of  the  one  I  have  been  describing.  Whei^ 
ever  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  soil,  and  the 
largest  demand  for  food,  rent  rises  fastest  The 
more  equal  in  productiveness  lands  are  made  by 
improvement,  and  the  more  easy  it  is  to  obtain 
supplies  torn  other  places,  the  slower  is  the  rise 
of  rent.  Forbes  and  Canmore  were  expecting 
to  have  their  rents  lowered  when  I  left  them,  for 
it  was  so  easy  to  get  com  in  abundance  that  the 
price  had  fallen  very  much,  and  would  not  pay 
for  tilling  some  stubborn  soils,  whidi  were  there- 
fore let  out  of  cultivation." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  Murdochs  this/ 
said  Ella.     **  They  want  me  to  think  it  hard  of 
the  laird  to  ^k  rent  for  my  fishery;  and  they 
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Bay  that  the  price  of  heninga  will  rise  as  fast  bb 
the  islands  pay  rent.** 

*'  The  laird  can  have  no  rent  unless  it  answers 
to  you  to  pay  it.  You  bargain  for  a  mutual  ad- 
vantage. He  receives  money  for  the  use  of  the 
land  and  sea  belonging  to  him,  and  you  have  the 
)>enefit  of  a  good  station." . 

'*  They  say  that  the  sea  ought  to  be  as  free  as 
the  air,  instead  of  rent  beinff  asked  for  it'* 

**  The  air  would  be  let,  if  tliere  were  degrees 
of  goodness  in  it,  and  if  it  could  be  marked  out 
by  boundaries  and  made  a  profit  of  like  the  sea 
and  land;  and  again,  if  all  land  were  equally 
good,  and  all  parts  of  all  seas  and  rivers  equally 
productive,  there  would  be  no  rent  paid  for  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  laird  who  owns  all 
the  islands  within  sight,  owns  the  sounds  which 
divide  them,  as  if  they  were  so  many  fishponds ; 
and  if  one  part  yields  more  herrings  than  ano- 
ther, or,  wmch  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  if  the 
herrings  can  be  got  out  at  less  expense  of  capital 
and  toil  at  one  point  than  another,  it  is  very  fair 
that  a  bargain  should  be  struck  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties,  whether  the  property  in  question  be 
land  or  water/' 

*^  Or  rock  either,  I  suppose,"  said  Fergus. 
'^  If  we  sold  the  feathers  of  Archie's  birds,  might 
not  the  laird  ask  rent  for  the  Storr?" 

^*  He  would  ask  a  yearly  sum  of  money,  which 
we  might  fairly  call  rent.  The  birds  are  not 
produced  by  the  rock  as  com  is  produced  by  the 
power  of  the  soil ;  but  as  long  as  the  situation  is 
po  favourable  to  sea  fowl  as  to  cause  a  constant 
supply  on  the  same  spot,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
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yields  rent  as  jastly  as  when  we  say  the  same 
thing  of  the  sea;  and  much  more  justly  than  of 
mines." 

**  I  used  to  hear  my  father  speak,"  said  Elhi, 
**  of  the  lead-mines  in  Isla,  and  of  the  high  rent 
they  once  paid." 

"  Yet  the  mines  did  not  produce  more  lead  in 
the  place  of  that  which  was  taken  away,  and  there- 
fore the  lessees  paid  the  proprietor  merely  a  cer« 
tain  sum  for  the  capital  they  removed  from  his 
property.  They  hought  the  lead  of  him,  in  fact,  to 
sell  again.  Tliey  bought  it  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  sold  it  prepared  for  the  market.  Now,  Fer- 
gus, tell  me  what  rent  is,  before  we  begin  to 
guess  what  I  shall  have  to  pay  the  laird,  if  I 
settle  near  you,** 

•'  What  farm  will  you  have?  Where  is  it? 
How  large  T 

*'  Answer  me  first,'*  said  Angus,  laughing. 
"  What  is  rent  1*" 

'•  The  money  that  a  man  pays ** 

*'  Nay ;  rent  may  be  paid  in  com,  or  kelp,  or 
fish,  or  many  things  besides  money.  Better  say 
produce,** 

*'  Rent  is  the  produce  that  remains  to  a 
man '* 

'*  Ella  is  to  pay  rent,*'  interrupted  Ronald, 
laughing. 

*'  Well,  well.  Rent  is  the  part  of  the  produce 
paid  to  the  landlord  when  his  tenant  has  made  as 
much  as  his  neighbours  on  worse  land  will  let 
him  gain.** 

**  True,  as  far  as  your  account  goes ;  but  not 

u8 
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clear  or  full  enough.  You  do  not  know  yet«  boye, 
how  important  it  is  for  you  to  understand  all  this 
rightly  before  you  pay  rent  yourselves,  and  even 
if  you  were  never  to  pay. — Come,  Ronald." 

*•  Rent,**  said  Ronald,  **  is  that  portion  of  pro- 
duce which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of 
whatever  makes  corn  and  fish  grow  in  the  land 
or  water  which  the  tenant  uses.** 

"  Or,  as  we  say,  *  the  use  of  the  powers  of 
production.*  Very  well ;  this  is  what  we  mean 
by  rent.     Now,  what  does  rent  consist  of?** 

*^  Of  whatever  the  richest  has  left  over  what 
the  poorest  makes  of  the  same  quantity  of  land 
and  of  money  laid  out  upon  it." 

"  Just  so ;  and  therefore  if  your  kelp-ledge 
yields  more  than  mine  next  season,  witn  equal 
pains,  whatever  differcQce  there  is  will  go  to  the 
laird  as  rent.  If  I  get  the  intelligence  I  talked 
of  from  the  market,  you  may  make  more  while 
paying  a  rent,  than  you  would  ever  have  done 
rent-free,  without  knowing  what  your  prices 
ought  to  be.** 

*^  Had  Forbes  and  his  neighbours  such  intelli 
gence  before  they  sold  their  corn  ?** 

"  O  yes ;  even  before  the  road  was  made, 
newspapers  found  their  way  across  the  country; 
and  afterwards  we  had  intercourse  with  the  towns 
at  least  once  a  week.'* 

"  Then  I  wonder  you  did  not  stay  where  yott 
were.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  very  pros- 
perous.** 

Angus  answered,  Imlf  laughing,  that  there  was 
^notjier  kind  of  intelligence  which  he  wanted, 
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and  could  not  obtain  there,  or  any  where  but  in 
Garveloch.  Ella,  seeing  Angus's  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  rose  and  bent  over  Archie's  bed  of  heather^ 
where  the  poor  lad  was  still  sleeping  soundly. 

"  Your  sister's  wheel  has  never  stood  still  all 
this  while,"  said  Angus  to  the  lads>  "  She  shames 
us  for  being  so  idle.     What  shall  we  do  next  V 

All  bustled  about  upon  this  hint,*  and  Ronald 
and  Fergus  made  haste  to  their  out-door  em- 
ployments, supposing  that  Angus  would  accom- 
pany them.  After  letting  them  go  out,  however^ 
he  softly  closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  Ella's 
side.  He  found  no  great  difficulty  in  removing 
her  feelings  of  displeasure  at  his  long  silence, 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  prove  that  he  had 
indeed  not  been  silent  while  he  could  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  encouragement  to  write. 
When  Ella  heard  that  he  had  been  working  for  her 
all  these  five  long  years ;  that  he  had  supported 
his  hopes  upon  their  tacit  agreement  when  they 
parted ;  that  he  had  returned  for  her  sake  alone, 
liaving  no  other  tie  than  the  natural  love  of 
country ;  when,  moreover,  he  declared  his  wil- 
lingness to  settle  in  this  very  place,  and  adopt 
her  sisterly  cares  as  his  own;  when  he  kissed 
Archie's  forehead,  and  promised  to  cherish  him 
as  tenderly  as  herself,  Ella  had  nothing  to  say. 
She  shed  tears  as  if  she  had  been  broken-hearted, 
instead  of  finding  healing  to  a  heart  sorely 
wounded ;  and  the  only  thing  Angus  had  to  af- 
flict him  was  the  thought  how  much  each  had 
suffered. 

"  They  fliat  have  called  me  proud  and  severe,' 
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said  Ella,  when  she  began  to  return  his  confi* 
deuce,  '*  little  knew  what  a  humbled  spirit  I  bore 
within  me,  and  how  easily  I  feared  I  should 
forgive  at  the  first  word.  They  little  guessed, 
when  they  bid  me  not  be  so  careful  and  troubled 
about  whatever  happened,  that  all  these  things 
were  like  motes  in  the  sunbeam  to  me,  compared 
with  the  hidden  thoughts  from  which  my  real 
troubles  sprang.  When  they  half  laughed  at  me 
and  half  praised  me  to  my  father,  as  being  like 
a  mother  to  these  growing  lads,  they  did  not 
know  that  it  was  because  I  spent  on  them  the 
love  I  could  not  spend  as  a  wife,  nor  how  glad  i 
was  that  my  cheek  withered,  and  that  years  left 
their  marks  upon  me,  that  I  might  fancy  myself 
more  and  more  like  their  mother  indeed.  If  yon 
see  me  grow  young  again,  and  be  made  sport  of 
like  a  girl  by  these  tall  youths,"  she  continued, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  **  you  will  have  to 
answer  for  it,  Angus.  Will  you  take  the  venture  ? 
You  were  ever  the  merry  one,  however,  and  my 
part  was  to  be  grave  for  us  both.  Are  we  to 
play  the  same  part  stiU,  to  keep  the  brothers  in 
order  V 

In  the  midst  of  Angus's  reply,  the  lads  burst 
in,  crying, 

"  The  laird's  bark !  the  laird's  bark !  and  Mr. 
Callum  is  standing  at  the  landing  place,  with  his 
feet  almost  in  the  water,  he  is  so  eager  to  have 
the  first  word.  You  should  have  seen  him  waive 
OS  off  with  his  cane." 

"  He  is  welcome  to  the  first  word,"  said  Ella^ 
*"  all  that  matters  to  us  is,  who  shall  have  the 
ast" 
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**  Stand  back,  sir  T  cried  the  laird  to  Galium^ 
as  soon  as  the  boat  brought  him  within  speaking 
distance.  "  I  always  doubt  the  soundness  of  a 
plea  which  is  urged  in  such  a  hurry.*' 
.  Galium,  though  much  dismayed,  ventured  to 
reply  that  his  enemies  had  told  their  tale  first. 

"  Through  no  good-will  of  yours,  Galium.  I 
saw  the  race  between  your  messenger's  bark  and 
theirs.  It  grieves  my  heart  to  find  that,  even  in 
a  remote  comer  of  the  world  like  this,  men 
cannot  live  in  peace.  Angus,  I  am  surprised  to 
£nd  you  engaged  in  a  contentious  appeal." 

Angus  replied  that  he  was  as  unwilling  as  any 
one  to  quarrel ;  but  that  he  would  never  submit 
to  see  the  helpless  injured. 

'*  I  was  thinking,"  said  the  laird  looking  about 
him,  '*  that  he  who  has  the  most  cause  for  com- 
plaint is  the  only  absent  one. — ^EUa,  where  is  the 
lad  whom  Galium  took  upon  him  to  chastise  V* 

*'  Archie  is  at  home." 

"  Not  dead  or  dying,  I  hope?" 

**  He  is  already  much  recovered,  and " 

•*  What !  neither  half-killed,  nor  even  shut  up 
in  the  dark?  How  little  a  doleful  story  may 
come  to  when  told  at  noonday  instead  of  mid- 
night I" 

"  Much  remains  to  be  told,"  Ella  quietly 
replied. 
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"  Well,  call  the  boy,  and  let  ug  hear  it  at 
once." 

Ella  replied  that  he  was  asleep,  and  that  she 
could  not  awake  him,  even  at  his  honour's  bid- 
ding. 

Galium  ventured  to  observe  that  the  old  laird 
would  not  have  suffered  himself  to  be  kept  from 
his  rest  at  midnight,  and  be  told  the  next  noon 
that  he  must  wait  the  waking  of  a  child.  Angus 
replied  that  blame  should  fall  where  it  was  due. 
It  was  he  who  had  encouraged  the  lads  to  seek 

Justice,  even  at  an  unseasonable  hour ;  and,  though 
le  knew  Ella  would  not  wake  Archie  this  day 
for  the  king  himself,  it  was  he  who  had  told  het 
that  the  laird  would  not  desire  it  at  the  peril  of 
the  boy's  health. 

"  You  told  her  right,  Angus ;  and  Galium  may 
leave  the  care  of  my  own  dignity  to  myself. 
And  now  to  business ;  for  I  see  I  must  be  judge 
this  morning." 

So  saying,  the  laird  proceeded  up  the  beach. 
All  pressed  upon  him  such  hospitality  as  they 
had  to  offer;  a  resting-place,  food,  whisky; — 
and  some  presented  the  primitive  conveyance  of 
their  broad  shoulders  on  which  to  ascend  the 
steep.  He  declined  accepting  any  of  these 
favours  at  present,  and  pointed  to  a  spot  on  the 
skirts  of  the  moor,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the 
remaining  wall  of  a  ruined  hermitage,  and  graced 
and  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  the 
stone  cross  of  rude  workmanship  which  retained 
its  place  in  the  building.  If  the  laird  had  been 
internally  ruffled  by  the  occurrence?  which  faa4 
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brought  him  hither,  his  unpleasant  feelings  va- 
nished in  the  presenoe  of  tlie  monumental  remains 
which  he  loved  to  contemplate.  As  soon  as  he 
had  chosen  for  his  place  a  slab  of  grey  stone 
under  which  some  one  lay  buried,  half  a  dozen 
plaids  were  ready  to  sweep  away  the  sand  and 
rubbish  which  bestrewed  it ;  and  the  judge  took 
his  seat  amidst  as  much  deference  as  if  it  had 
been  the  woolsack, 

'*  Murdoch !"  said  the  laird, ''  you  seem  to  be 
in  great  trouble,  and  as  you  are  the  oldest  tenant, 
you  have  a  right  to  speak  first.  What  is  the 
matter?" 

^*  More  than  your  honour  can  remedy ;  but  if 
yell  please  to  be  merciful,  Providence  may  bring 
me  through  yet." 

*•  Well;  let  us  hear.  You  cannot  pay  your 
rent,  I  suppose.  Are  we  to  have  that  old  story 
over  again  V 

•'  Even  so,  your  honour.  We  have  had  such 
high  winds  lately  that. they  have  been  the  ruin  of 
me.  My  seed,  both  barley  and  rye,  is  clean 
blown  away  with  the  soil ;  and  the  wall  is  down, 
and  I  have  nobody  to  help  me  to  build  it  up, 
for  the  boys  are  both  tossing  in  their  cribs  al 
tliis  moment,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  whether 
they  will  ever  come  out  again  except  to  be  kid 
underground." 

*'  This  is  a  sad  story,  Murdoch."    And  the 

laird  turned  to  Galium  to  ask  if  the  fever  was  in 

Garveloch.     Galium  knew  of  no  sickness  in  any 

other  house. 

.  ^^  As  to  your  wail, '  continued  the  laird,  begin* 
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ning  with  the  least  painful  part  of  the  subject, 
*'  I  feared  this  accident  would  happen  one  of 
these  days.  You  had  not  built  it  up,  I  suppose  ? 
— No ! — It  seems  strange  that,  while  your  fields 
were  encumbered  with  stones  and  your  wall 
tottering  for  want  of  support,  you  should  not 
have  remedied  both  evils  by  the  simple  act  of 
building  up  your  fence.  As  to  the  looseness  of 
the  soil, — -now  did  you  treat  it  this  season  ?" 

Murdoch  twirled  his  bonnet  in  his  hands  and 
looked  foolish.  '^  Did  you  send  in  the  track  of 
the  cattle  to  collect  manure  V 

'«  Yes,"  replied  Galium,  "  that  I  can  testify; 
they  collected  a  large  heap  independent  of  the 
weed.  It  darkened  the  wiiole  window  as  it  lay 
piled  up  beside  the  .house." 

*•  And  when  was  it  put  into  its  proper  place, — 
into  the  ground  V* 

Murdoch  again  looked  foolish,  and  Galium 
again  answered  for  him, 

^*  In  very  good  time,  sir.  You  may  be  sure 
I  would  not  let  it  remain  where  it  might  breed  a 
fever." 

Murdoch  being  called  on  to  explain  why  his 
land  was  in  bad  condition  if  properly  manured, 
owned  that  he  had  moved  the  dung-heap  to 
please  Mr.  Galium;  but  not  having  time  to 
manure  his  fields,  had  stowed  away  the  dung  in 
the  shed  next  the  room  where  the  family  lived. — 
All  the  farmer's  misfortunes  were  now  accounted 
for.  The  laird  told  him  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  add  to  the  distress  of  a  man  in  misfortune, 
but  reminded  him  how  frequently  he  had  been 
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warned  that  he  must  quit  his  farm  if  his  own 
bad  management  prevented  his  having  his  rent 
ready. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  more  chance,"  he  con* 
tinned.  **  I  will  provide  you  with  seed  (it  is  not 
yet  too  late)  on  condition  that  you  employ  at 
your  own  cost  such  labour  on  your  farm  as  shall 
bring  it  into  as  good  condition  as  when  you 
took  it  You  shall  not  be  asked  for  rent  till  you 
have  reaped  your  next  crop ;  and  then  you  may 
pay  it  in  kind  or  in  money  as  you  like  best. 
This  is  the  utmost  indulgence  I  Can  allow  you, 
and  it  is  enough ;  for,  if  you  manage  well,  you 
may  easily  pay  for  the  necessary  labour  and 
make  up  your  rent  too." 

Murdoch  did  not  know,  he  said,  how  he  was 
to  hire  labour;  it  was  the  dearest  thing  that 
could  be  had  in  Garveloch. — ^This  would  have 
been  true  a  few  days  before,  but  it  was  not  the 
case  now.  It  occurred  to  Angus  that  he  might 
so  recommend  himself  to  the  laird  by  the 
management  of  Murdoch's  farm  as  to  obtain 
employment  for  himself  on  advantageous  terms 
the  next  year.  The  laird  knew  a  great  deal 
about  Angus,  and«respected  his  general  character 
very  highly,  but  was  not  acquainted  with  his 
capabilities  as  a  man  of  business ;  and  the  young 
man  rightly  believed  that  if  he  could  testify  his 
skill  and  industry,  he  might  secure  a  comfortable 
settlement  under  the  laird.  He  ofiTered  his  ser- 
vices to  Murdoch  for  more  moderate  wages  than 
would  have  been  asked  by  any  other  man  within 
reach,  and  they  were  of  course  gladly  accepted, 

I 
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When  tlie  laird  had  declared  his  intention  of 
Bending  for  medicine  and  advice  iot  the  two 
boys,  Murdoch's  affairs  were  settled  for  the 
present 

Ella  next  approached  to  request  permission  to 
pay  her  half-year's  dues  into  the  laird's  own 
hands.  He  smiled,  and  said  she  need  pay  only 
once  a  year,  and  might  keep  her  money  till 
Midsummer ;  but  he  frowned  when  she  answered 
that  she  had  rather  deal  directly  with  himself,  if 
he  would  allow  it,  and  take  the  opportunity  while 
he  was  at  hand,  as  the  money  was  ready.  He 
declared  his  displeasure  at  all  quarrels  between 
his  steward  and  his  tenants,  and  was  not  slow  in 
laying  blame  on  both  parties.  His  decision, 
when  he  heard  the  whole  story,  was  far  from 
satisfactory  to  anybody.'  He  secured  good 
treatment  to  Archie  indeed,  and  full  liberty  to  do 
as  he  liked,  but  Archie's  family  thought  him 
much  too  lenient  towards  Mr.  Calhim.  Galium 
was  still  less  pleased  to  find  that  he  had  been  in 
the  wrong  from  first  to  last 

Angus,  to  prevent  a  further  outbreak  of  ill- 
humour,  hastened  to  bring  forward  his  plea.  It 
was  of  a  nature  to  please  the*»laird.  He  com- 
plained of  the  absence  of  intercourse  between 
the  islanders  and  the  people  on  the  mainland, 
and  pointed  out  the  evils  arising  thence  to  all 
parties :  the  deficiency  of  some  articles  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  impossibility  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  of  others;  the  disadvantage  caused  to 
the  islanders,  whether  they  bought  or  sold,  by 
their  ignorance  of  market  prices,  and  tlie  difg- 
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Cttlties  in  the  way  of  sodal  improvement  oeca- 
Moned  by  Buch  seclusion.  He  had  strong  in 
his  mind  other  difficulties  and  other  woes  which 
had  arisen  out  of  this  absence  of  communication ; 
but  as  he  kept  these  to  himself,  they  only  served 
to  animate  his  eloquence  when  speaking  of  mere 
matters  of  business. 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true,"  observed  the 
laird.  *'  You  have  here  more  neat  than  you  can 
use,  while  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
the  people  are  half  frocen  in  winter  for  want  of 
fuel :  and  Galium  tells  me  that  Murdoch's  harvest 
having  failed  last  year,  two  or  three  families 
were  obliged  to  subsist  on  shell  fish  for  nearly 
two  months,  till  the  men  were  too  weak  to  work, 
and  several  children  might  have  died  if  Galium 
had  not  come  his  rounds  earlier,  so  as  to  send 
for  potatoes  just  in  time  to  save  them.  He  tells 
me  too  that  the  kelp  manufacture  is  mere  child's 
play  compared  with  what  it  might  be  made,  if  a 
mir  market  were  opened." 

**  I  wish  your  honour  would  be  pleased  to  step 
down  to  the  shore  yonder  and  see  what  might 
be  made  of  the  kelping,"  said  Ronald. 

**  I  will,  presently.  But,  Angus,  why  does 
nobody  maJce  the  voyage  to  Oban  ?  Who  pre- 
vents it  ?" 

Angus  supposed  that  nobody  was  crufficiently 
aware  of  the  advantage:  the  passage,  too,  was 
a  dangerous  one  for  the  island  boats,  which  were, 
in  his  humble  opinion,  quite  unfit  for  such  heavy, 
seas,  especially  if  they  had  cargoes  to  take. 

i9 
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*'  Then  why  not  have  a  proper  vessel,  Angus  1 
If  it  went  at  regular  times  to  and  from  Oban, 
and  if,  moreover,  it  touched  at  some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  so  as  to  discharge  their 
errands  likewise,  it  might  surely  be  made  to 
answer  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  the 
speculation.     Why  do  not  you  try  V 

Angus  was  strongly  disposed  to  make  the 
attempt^  if  he  could  be  guaranteed  from  loss ; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  venture  his  little  capital  in 
the  purchase  of  a  boat,  unless  he  were  pretty 
secure  that  it  would  not  be  laid  by  after  a  few 
Irips.  The  laird  was  willing  to  enter  into  the 
proposed  guarantee,  so  assured  was  he  that  the 
interest  of  the  islanders  would  induce  them  to 
keep  up  the  communication  if  it  was  once  begun. 
After  some  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
new  boat  should  be  started  the  next  summer, 
as  soon  as  Angus  should  have  concluded  his 
engagement  with  the  farmer,  and  before  the 
fishing  and  kelping  seasons  began.  It  was  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  island  on  a  particular  day 
of  the  week,  and  to  touch  wherever  custom  was 
likely  to  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance. The  sale  of  produce  might  either  be 
conducted  by  Angus,  or  its  owners  might  cross 
with  him  and  manage  their  business  themselves, 
as  they  chose;  and  the  laird  engaged  that  a 
newspaper  should  be  regularly  forwarded  to 
Oban,  which  should  contain  the  commercial  in- 
formation most  useful  to  its  tenants. 

"  You  look  very  grave,  Ella,"  said  the  laird, 
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when  this  matter  was  Bettled.  ^  Yon  are  think- 
ing that  this  new  plan  will  bring  neighbours 
around  you  and  oblige  you  to  pay  rent?" 

"  No  doubt  it  will,  your  honour ;  but  I  am  not 
afraid.  Prices  must  rise  before  that  comes  to 
pass ;  and  if  prices  rise,  I  can  afford  to  pay 
rent" 

It  was  a  very  difierent  consideration  which 
made  £Ha  look  grave.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  summer  storms  that  sweep  the  sound,  and 
of  the  perils  of  the  boisterous  sea  which  lay 
between  Ganreloch  and  Oban.  She  fancied 
what  the  anxiety  would  be  of  pacing  the  shore 
or  breasting  the  wudd  on  the  heights  as  midnight 
came  on,  to  watch  long  and  in  vain  for  her 
husband's  return ;  or  to  see  his  boat  pitching  or 
driving  on  the  waves,  or  half  swallowed  up  by 
them.  She  shook  off  these  selfish  fears,  however, 
and  listened  to  what  the  laird  was  saying  to  her 
brothers.  He  was  warning  them  to  make  the 
most  of  their  tenure  while  they  had  the  whole 
produce  to  themselves,  and  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  sell.  It  might  be  an  important 
advantage  to  them  to  store  their  produce  till  a 
favourable  time  for  selling;  viz.  in  the  inter- 
val between  a  rise  of  prices  and  the  establishment 
of  a  rent  upon  their  ground.  He  ended  by  pro- 
posing to  view  Ronald's  line  of  shore, 

Konald  pointed  out  that,  as  the  sea-weed  was 
to  be  cut  only  once  in  three  years,  and  as  it  had 
never  yet  been  made  use  of  in  this  place,  he  must 
profit  by  thb  first  season  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  labour  that  could  be  spared.     He  and  his 
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brother  and  sister  now  gave  their  chief  attention 
to  it,  gathering  with  great  care  whatever  \m- 
bruised  sea-weed  of  the  right  kind  was  thrown 
on  shore,  and  cutting  diligently  at  low > water 
whenever  the  sea  was  sufficiently  calm  to  allow 
of  the  weed  being  properly  landed  when  the  tide 
came  in.  The  hair  rope,  twisted  by  Ella,  was 
now  brought  into  use.  It  was  laid  at  low-water 
beyond  the  portion  cut,  the  two  ends  being 
brought  up  and  fastened  on  the  shore ;  and  when 
the  whole  floated  at  higli-water,  the  ends  were 
drawn  in,  and  all  the  weed  they  enclosed  was 
landed  at  once.  Eonald  pointed  out  several 
inlets  where  the  weed  grew  plentifully,  sheltered 
from  the  surge,  and  remarked  on  the  advantage 
of  a  gradual  slope  of  the  shore  both  for  cutting 
and  landing  the  weed,  and  for  drying  it  when 
landed.  He  showed  the  situation  he  had  chosen 
for  his  fire,  and  the  nook  in  which  he  meant  to 
stack  the  weed  as  it  became  dry.  The  laird, 
having  a  mind  to  discover  how  much  the  lad 
knew  about  his  business  beyond  the  mere  prepa- 
ration of  the  article,  asked  him  a  few  questions. 

*'  Would  it  not  answer  to  you,  Ronald,  to  give 
up  some  of  this  large  crop  to  your  sister's  land 
for  manure  ? 

''  If  there  was  no  other  manure  to  be  had :  but 
there  is  plenty  of  weed  thrown  on  shore  after  a 
storm,  good  enough  to  lay  upon  land,  but  too 
much  bruised  to  serve  for  kelp.  At  present^ 
at  least,  we  have  enough  for  both  purposes.*' 

"  Whenever  your  crop  becomes  scanty,  will 
^ou  give  over  helping,  or  let  the  land  lie  fallow  V* 
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''  We  must  take  care  of  the  land  in  the  first 
place,  I  suppose,  because  we  are  sure  of  making 
something  by  that ;  but  the  price  of  kelp  rises 
and  fails  so  often,  that  we  can  never  tell  what  we 
shall  make  by  it.  Angus  says,  tliat  if  more 
barilla  is  brought  to  London  from  abroad  than 
usual,  we  may  find  any  day  that  a  cask  may  sell 
for  next  to  nothing." 

*'  But  if  very  little  barilla  comes  from  abroad, 
it  may  sell  very  high." 

**  Yes,  sir :  but  we  should  not  know  that  till 
the  time  came  for  sellinff,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
neglect  the  land  in  the  meanwhile,  so  little 
else  as  we  have  to  depend  on.  Ella  is  welcome 
to  help  herself  out  of  my  stack,  as  often  as  the 
land  wants  it ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  just  now." 

'*  How  many  tons  of  weed  must  you  have  to 
make  a  ton  of  kelp  V* 

Ronald  smiled  at  the  idea  of  his  dealing  with 
so  large  a  quantity  as  a  ton.  They  that  made 
for  the  laird,  he  said,  reckoned  that  twenty-four 
tons,  properly  dried,  made  a  ton  of  kelp ;  and 
this  might  sell  for  any  sum  between  7/.  and  201, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  market.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  think  of  ever  making  a  sum  like  the 
lowest  of  these  in  one  season :  but  he  did  think 
it  would  be  possible,  whenever  he  should  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  deal  direct  with 
Greenock,  to  make  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  im- 
prove the  moorland  on  which  the  pony  was  now 
grazing.  If  he  could  see  that  ground  turned  into 
a  barley  field,  he  thought  he  should  have  nothing 
more  to  wish. 
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**  Surely,*'  said  the  laird,  '^  there  most  be  much 
waste  in  the  burning  in  such  a  hole  as  this  ;-r- 
merely  a  pit,  dug  in  the  sand  and  lined  with 
stones.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  kiln^ 
and  Fergus  could  furnish  you  with  peat,  if  he  has 
enough  to  spare  to  sell,  as  I  am  told  he  has ; 
could  not  you  make  a  saviuff  in  this  way  V* 

''  We  might  in  one  respeci,  your  honour ;  but 
we  should  lose  more  in  another.  As  it  is,  the 
weed  is  its  own  fuel  entirely ;  in  the  other  way 
we  should  be  at  the  expense  of  peat,  you  see." 

'*  It  would  have  been  well  if  some  greater 
kelp-burners  had  seen  this  as  clearly  as  you  do, 
Ronald ;  and  then  they  would  have  been  saved 
the  expense  of  building  kilns  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  use.  But  one  great  evil  is  got  rid  of  by 
the  use  of  kilns.** 

"  Your  honour  means  the  smell :  but  a  little 
care  may  prevent  that  being  a  great  evil  to  any 
but  those  who  tend  the  fire^  and  they  get  used  to 
it. — ^When  we  lived  northwards,  we  always  had 
three  places  at  least  where  we  might  bum,  accord- 
ing as  the  wind  was ;  and  if  it  so  happened  that 
the  smoke  would  blow  towards  the  cottage,  Ella 
used  to  take  Archie,  and  sometimes  my  father, 
to  a  placeJn  the  rocks  where  they  might  sleep  in 
their  plaids." 

*'  And  no  great  evil,"  said  Ella,  '*in  summer 
nights  when  the  red  twilight  gleamed  on  the 
peaks  till  midnight  I  shall  do  it  again  when 
the  wind  is  perverse,  and  the  helping  must  go  on* 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  Archie  loves  sleep  uo  bettev 
than  I  on  such  nights.' 
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•*  Is  he  frightened  at  being  away  from  home  V* 

"  O,  no:  but  he  watches  the  fires  till  th^y 
smoulder.  If  it  is  calm  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
that  the  tall  flame  can  shoot  up  from  among  the 
smoke,  you  might  think  you  saw  that  very  Ifame 
in  his  eyes." 

"He  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  such  fires,*' 
said  Fergus.  "  It  was  but  lately  that  he 
pointed  to  the  northern  lights  one  clear  evening, 
and  told  me  that  kelping  time  was  come  again 
over  the  sea." 

"  Why  do  you  not  carry  liim  somewhere  out 
of  sight  of  the  fires  ?"  asked  the  laird.  **  Does 
he  know  the  purpose  of  the  removal  ^oo  well  to 
be  satisfied  ?" 

•'  He  does,  your  honour :  and,  more  than  that, 
he  must  not  be  crossed  in  his  love  of  what  is 
beautiful  to  the  eyes  that  God  gave  him.  God 
has  given  him  pleasures  of  his  own,  and  he  shall 
never  be  stinted  in  them  by  me." 

Ella  would  not  have  spoken  of  Archie  if  Mr. 
Galium  had  been  present.  Finding  himself  not 
wanted  on  the  shore,  he  had  gone  up  to  the  farm 
to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  family ;  and  now 
returned  to  say  that  the  boys  were  so  ill  of  the 
fever,  that  he  strongly  advised  the  laird  not  to 
enter  their  dwelling.  Ella  had,  therefore,  the 
honour  of  entertaining  her  landlord,  which  she 
did  as  courteously  as  any  mistress  of  castle  and 
park  could  have  done.  She  formally  invited  Mr. 
Galium  also,  but  he  abruptly  excused  himself, 
and  hastened  away. 

Archie  was  still  asleep  when  they  returned  to 
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the  cottage.  As  the  laird  stood  over  him,  and 
observed  his  flushed  face,  he  offered  that  the 
doctor,  whom  he  should  immediately  send,  should 
examine  Archie  before  he  proceeded  to  the  farm ; 
but  this  Ella  declined. 

''  He  wants  rest  and  soothing,"  said  she,  "  and 
that  no  strange  face  should  cross  him  till  he  has 
forgotten  the  last  night  There  is  nothing  that 
gives  ease  so  well  as  sleep  like  his ;  and  there 
are  none  that  can  soothe  him  like  myself,  if  I  may 
say  80 ;  and  no  man  shall  so  much  as  stroke  his 
head  these  many  days/' 

In  her  heart  she  added,  *'  Unless  it  be  Angus." 
The  laird  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  that 
he  took  her  hint,  for  the  time  arrived  for  his  ie- 
parture  before  Ajchie  awoke. 
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Murdoch's  day  of  adversity — a  day  long  an- 
ticipated by  his  landlord — was  come  at  last.  The 
fever  ran  through  the  family ;  one  of  the  boys 
died,  and  Murdoch  himself  and  his  daughter 
Meg  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  struggling 
through.  No  use  had  been  made  of  years  of 
tolerable  health  and  prosperity,  to  store  up  any 
resources  against  a  change  of  times.  Murdoch 
had  neither  money,  food,  nor  clothes  laid  by; 
the  most  he  ever  aimed  at  was  to  reproduce  his 
capital ;  if  be  did  more,  the  surplus  was  imme- 
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diately  spent ;  if  less,  no  exertion  waa  made  to 
restore  the  balance,  and  he  therefore  grew  gra- 
dually poorer.  He  had  already  let  some  of  his 
land  out  of  cultivation,  and  got  his  rent  lowered 
in  consequence,  with  due  warning,  however,  that, 
if  the  estate  was  let  down  any  fiirther,  he  must 
give  up  his  farm  to  a  better  tenant  This  winter 
of  illness  having  consumed  more  of  his  little 
capital,  he  must  have  given  up  at  once,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Angus's  care,  skill,  and  industry. 
The  utmost  that  all  those  qualities  could  do,  was 
to  keep  up  the  place  in  its  present  extent  It  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  reclaiming  what  had  become 
wild,  of  increasing  the  stock,  or  of  making  any 
new  arrangements  of  land  or  buildings;  and 
whatever  was  effected  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
pay  the  rent  and  recompense  Angus,  if  the  esta- 
blishment oi  a  communication  with  a  market, 
and  a  consequent  rise  of  prices,  had  not  been  in 
prospect  Angus  built  up  the  fence,  manured 
the  ground,  and  sowed  it  with  the  laird*s  seed, 
and  then  spent  the  months  of  winter  in  bringing 
the  place  into  such  repair  as  might  enable  him 
to  proceed  to  further  operations  upon  the  soil  in 
spring. 

When  Murdoch  was  so  fitr  recovered  as  to  go 
abroad  and  see  what  had  been  done,  he  quarrelled 
with  everything  he  beheld.  This  was  partly  from 
the  fretfulness  of  sickness,  but  much  more  from 
jealousy  of  Angus.  He  felt,  but  would  not  own, 
a  considerable  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the  re- 
pairs, well  knowing  that  there  was  no  money  of 
Ilia  with  which  to  carry  them  on.    He  affected  to 
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be  angry  at  the  extravagance,  saying  that  he  had 
always  wished  to  see  his  place  in  good  condition, 
but  had  never  thought  it  right  to  afford  such  an 
outlay ;  and  that  they  who  took  upon  them  to 
make  it  might  pay  the  rent.  Angus  good  hu- 
mouredly  explained  that  one  part  helped  another ; 
the  stones  of  the  field  to  build  up  the  wall,  the 
weeds  of  the  shore  to  manure  the  soil,  the  turf  of 
the  bog  to  cover  the  cow-shed,  and  so  on. 

"  And  pray,  how  is  all  to  be  paid  at  last, — ^the 
laird,  and  you,  and  everybody  ?** 

"  Out  of  the  crops,  if  at  all.*' 

'*  Ye  may  well  say,  '  if  at  all/  The  crops 
never  did  more  than  just  discharge  the  rent  yet ; 
and  here's  the  funeral,  and  you,  and  the  doctor, 
to  pay  besides." 

"  Your  barley  and  oats  will  sell  higher  at 
Oban,  or  in  yon  islands,  than  the  price  you  have 
reckoned  it  at  with  Mr.  Galium.  When  you  go 
with  me  to  sell  your  crops,  or  let  me  sell  them 
for  you " 

**  You  shall  never  do  that,  Mr.  Angus." 

"  As  you  please,  neighbour.  As  I  was  saying, 
it  will  come  to  the  same  thing,  if  Mr.  Galium, 
knowing  you  can  get  a  higher  price  than  for- 
merlyj  takes  less  for  your  rent :  I  shall,  of  course, 
be  willing  to  receive  my  wages  in  kind,  at  the 
same  rate ;  and  I  hope  you  may  find  yourself 
clear,  neighbour,  before  the  next  season  begins. 
One  ought  not  to  expect  more — " 

Murdoch  laughed  bitterly,  choosing  to  suppose 
that  Angus  was  mocking  him.     Angus  went  on^ 

**  Now  that  you  are  out  of  doors  again,  and 
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liave  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  work  before  long, 
our  business  will  go  on  faster  and  more  cheerily, 
and ** 

*'  Cease  your  mocking ! "  cried  Murdoch,  an- 
grily. "  You  talk  to  me  of  work,  and  I  have  no 
more  strength  than  Rob  there,  when  he  creeps  out 
into  the  sunshine  like  a  field-mouse  in  March,  and 
slinks  back  again,  at  the  first  breath  of  wind, 
like  a  scarce-fledged  sea-fowl." 

*'  I  see  you  are  tired,  even  now,*'  said  Angus, 
offering  him  his  shoulder  to  lean  upon.  '*  You 
had  better  sit  on  the  bench,  instead  of  standing  to 
fatigue  yourself ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  got  out  at  all,  and  the  power  to 
work  will  come  in  time,  and  then  all  may  go  as 
well  as  ever  with  your  farm." 

Murdoch  was  in  no  humour  to  believe  this ; 
he  tottered  without  assistance  to  a  seat,  and  sat 
watching  with  many  bitter  feelings  the  exertions 
of  Angus,  to  whom  he  owed  thanks  instead  of 
jealousy  for  the  activity  of  his  labour.  An  idle 
and  unjust  suspicion  had  entered  his  mind,  and 
never  afterwards  quitted  it. 

*'  He  wants  to  supplant  me,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  He  plies  his  spade  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  if  he  was  setting  his  foot  on  my  neck  at  every 
stroke.  He  wants  to  have  the  rent  fell  short  that 
he  may  get  the  farm  himself,  and  that  is  why  he 
tries  to  flatter  me  that  there  will  be  enough  to 
pay  every  body ;  that  is  why  he  talks  so  humbly 
and  smoothly  about  his  own  wages ;  that  is  why 
his  goods  are  all  brought  here  and  stored  in 
Ella's  cottage  instead  of  being  landed  in  Lorn, 
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where  all  his  kin  used  to  live.  0  aye,  he  thinks 
to  settle  here.  But  if  I  cannot  keep  my  farm, 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  it ;  and 
Mr.  Galium  is  against  him,  which  is  a  good 
tiling.  I  have  long  meant  to  give  up,  and  I  will 
do  it  now,  unknown  to  him,  that  Galium  may  let 
the  &rm  to  somebody  else  over  his  head.  Til 
be  beforehand  with  him ;  and  as  for  what  I  am 
to  do  myself,  it  will  go  hard  if  I  cannot  get  my 
living  by  fishing  if  a  woman  like  Ella  can." 

This  scheme  was  no  whim  of  the  moment. 
Murdoch  had  turned  it  over  in  his  mind  as  he  lay 
in  the  fever,  irritated  by  confinement  to  which  he 
was  little  accustomed,  harassed  by  grief,  and 
ready  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  every  thing. 
While  recovering,  he  had  softened  towards 
Angus,  and  been  sorry  for  the  harsh  thoughts  he 
had  entertained  of  him ;  but  mortified  vanity  now 
recaUed  his  jealousy,  and  he  was  ready,  for  the 
sake  of  bafflmg  the  suspected  designs  of  a  sup- 
posed enemy,  to  take  a  precipitate  step  which 
might  ruin  his  family.  He  now  determined  to 
probe  the  intentions  of  Angus,  and  himself  played 
the  traitor  in  trying  to  discover  treachery  which 
did  not  exist 

^*  I  wcmder  how,"  said  hft,  the  next  time 
Angus  came  within  hearing,  ''  I  wonder  how 
you  would  set  about  the  management  of  this 
place, — so  well  as  you  think  of  it, — if  you  were 
the  tenant." 

*'  The  first  thing  I  should  do,"  said  Angus, 
looking  up  into  the  sky  and  watching  a  black 
speck  which  was  wheeling  just  beneath  the  fleecy 
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clouds,  <<  would  be  to  get  at  yon  ea^^OttlddS^' 
80  much  mischief  among  the  fowls.     I 
eyrie  might  be  easily  found,  and  should  be  if  you 
were  strong  enough  to  fasten  the  rope." 

Murdoch  answered  impatiently,  supposing  that 
Angus  wished  to  evade  his  question ;  ^'  I  am  not 
asking  you  about  the  fowls,  man.  I  want  to 
know  what  you  would  do  with  the  land  if  you 
had  a  long  lease  of  it  ?  *' 

'*  I  would  spend  all  the  capital  I  have  upon  it 
and  get  more  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  improve 
the  powers  of  the  soil  to  the  utmost,  for  I  am 
sure  it  would  repay  me ;  at  least  if  a  market 
was  opened." 

"  Aye,  that  would  be  very  well  if  you  had  a 
long  lease  ;  but  if  it  was  a  short  one  ? '' 

'^  I  should  still  do  the  same.  I  would  keep 
the  whole  in  complete  repair,  and  try  to  remedy 
the  lightness  of  the  soil ;  and  when  I  had  got 
one  good  crop,  I  would  apply  the  profit  to 
taking  in  again  the  land  that  has  been  let  out  of 
tillage,  and—*' 

**  That  is;  you  would  do  exactly  as  you  are 
doing  now  till  you  could  get  power  to  do  more." 

"Exactly  sa" 

*<  What  a  fool  he  takes  me  for !  "  said  Murdoch 
to  himself.  '^  He  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
use  any  deceit. — But,  Angus,  you  forget  that 
your  rent  would  be  raised  presently,  and  would 
take  away  all  your  profit.  You  see  mine  has 
been  lowered  since  I  let  yon  fields  out  of  tillage." 

*'  And  have  your  profits  increased  again  % 
Bent  follows  prices  instead  of  leading  them* 

1.% 
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Your  rent  was  lowered  in  consequence  of  youi: 
losings  and  mine  would  be  raised  in  consequence 
of  my  gaining  ;  so  that  I  should  have  clear  gain 
at  first  as  you  had  clear  loss." 
'  "  Hold  your  tongue  about  my  losses !  *'  cried 
Murdoch,  in  a  greater  passion  than  ever. 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  neighbour,"  said  Angus* 
**  I  forgot  for  the  moment  tnat  you  were  not  well 
yet,  and  I  was  led  on  by  what  you  were  saying 
about  rent.  To  put  you  in  heart  again,  then — 
when  I  was  standing  looking  abroad  from  yonder 
crag,  I  thought  what  a  fine  thing  might  be  made 
of  this  farm,  when  once  a  means  of  conveyance 
is  set  up.'* 

**  I  dare  say  ye  did,"  muttered  Murdoch. 

"  I  saw  far  oflf  on  the  north  shore,  grown  men 
and  women  as  well  as  children  picking  up  shell- 
fish, and  I  thought  how  glad  they  would  be  to 
barter  for  oatmeal  or  barley  if  a  boat  touched 
regularly  with  supplies.  I  looked  into  all  the  deep 
dells,  and  not  a  patch  of  tillage  did  I  see  over 
the  whole  island  but  here,  and  Ella's  single  field. 
I  saw  the  few  lean  cattle  on  the  moorland  there, 
and  thought  that  if  the  pasture  was  improved  as 
it  might  be,  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  us 
all  to  be  supplied  with  meat.  Then  the  sea 
towards  Oban  looked  quite  tempting,  for  it  was 
as  blue  as  in  summer,  and  the  islands  as  fair  as 
they  seemed  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  every  rock 
so  well  known  to  me,  above  or  below  the  water.'' 

"  Well ;  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  my 
farm?" 

*♦  Why,  that  I  longed  to  b^  taking  my  first 
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trip ;  going  with  my  vessel  heaving  slowly  over 
the  swell,  heavily  laden  with  all  our  produce,  and 
then  coming  hack  dancing  over  the  hillows  as  if 
it  was  no  more  than  a  skiff,  and  with  little  other 
weight  to  carry  than  myself  and  the  winnings  in 
my  pocket/' 

"  And  you  would  wish  me  joy  and  long  life  in 
my  farm  when  you  brought  me  my  money,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  should :  as  I  do  now,  and  ever 
have  done.  Murdoch ! "  he  continued  after  a 
pause,  "  I  cannot  let  you  think  me  such  a  fool 
as  not  to  discern  that  you  have  some  jealousy 
against  me.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world 
to  kndW  what  is  meant  by  such  a  smile  and  speech 
as  yours  at  this  moment.  Don't  let  us  have  any 
quarrel,  for  I  know  you  cannot  bear  it  just  now ; 
but  do  keep  in  mind  that  I  like  plain  speaking, 
and  would  rather  know  at  once  when  I  have  of- 
fended you." 

Murdoch  waived  him  away  contemptuously 
with  his  staff,  calling  his  wife  to  come  and  hear 
the  news  that  Angus  loved  plain  speaking.  She 
joined  in  the  laugh,  and  the  invalid  Meg  came 
creeping  forth  from  the  comer  of  the  hearth, 
braving  the  open  air  for  the  sake  of  witnessing 
the  quarrel, — a  frequent  amusement  of  highland 
women.  Angus  meanwhile  was  wondering  what 
all  this  could  mean,  but  was  little  more  tempted 
to  be  angry  with  Murdoch  in  his  present  state 
than  he  would  have  been  with  a  cross  child. 
Presently  it  occurred  to  him  that  they  might  be 
offended  at  his  never  having  alluded  to  }aa  fw- 
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spect  of  marrying  Ella,  they  being  relations  of 
her's  though  fery  distant  ones. 

'*  You  mean,  neighbours,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
would  have  liked  me  to  be  more  open  about  my 
future  plans." — Here  they  exchanged  glances. — 
'*  But  I  left  them  to  be  told  by  the  one,  from 
whom  you  had  a  better  title  to  hear  them." 

*'  So  he  has  spoken  to  Galium  already," 
thought  Murdoch,  *'  and  has  the  art  to  be  before- 
hand witli  me  after  all." 

'*  If  you  had  heard  all  from  that  one,  or  by 
some  accident  before  you  learned  it  from  me,  you 
ought  not  to  blame  me,  for  you  could  hardly 
expect  me  to  be  the  first  to  mention  it." 

'*  It  would  not  have  been  delicate,  I  warrant, 
Mr.  Anffus." 

^*  I  think  not,  considering  how  the  parties 
stand  to  each  other:  but  I  am  sure  if  I  had 
thought  you  would  have  taken  offence,  I  would 
have  told  you  long  ago.** 

'*  And  pray  how  long  has  it  all  been  settled  ?'* 

**  Since  the  autumn." 

"  From  the  very  time  you  landed  ?  *' 

"  From  the  very  day  after.** — Looks  more 
fierce  than  ever. 

"  And  pray  how  was  your  proposal  received?" 

*'  Nay/*  cried  Angus,  now  angry  in  his  turn, 
"  you  push  me  too  far.  I  hav9  been  meek  enough 
while  your  questions  and  your  sneers  regarded 
only  myself.  I  shall  not  satisfy  your  curiosity 
further,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  borne  so  much. 
You  may  well  laugh  at  delicacy,  for  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is." 
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So  saying  he  took  a  rope  with  him  and  went 
out  to  war  against  the  eagle,  intending  to  ask 
Fergus  to  accompany  him  with  his  gun  and  to 
remain  out  the  whole  day  as  the  hest  means  of 
avoiding  deadly  feuds.  He  left  the  Murdochs 
wondering  that,  after  hearing  quietly  bo  much 
reproach  and  contempt,  he  should  fly  off  at  last 
through  delicacy  to  Mr.  Galium*  Never  was 
misunderstanding  more  complete. 

Ella  was  in  the  field  when  Angus  appeared  on 
the  height  She  saw  hy  his  step  that  something 
had  ruffled  him,  and  she  hastened  towards  him 
to  know  what  had  happened.  His  first  words 
were, — 

'^  Where  is  Eergus  ?  can  he  go  with  me  eagle- 
nesting  ?  " 

'*  How  happens  it  that  you  have  time  for 
sport?"  replied  Ella.  ''I  thought  the  season 
would  be  too  short  for  your  tasks  at  the  farm." 

•'  Our  poultry  suffers,"  replied  Angus.  "  We 
must  demolish  the  eyrie.** 

'*  That  is  not  your  only  reason,  I  am  sure. 
Tell  me  what  has  happened. — ^The  laird  says 
rightly  that  neighbours  who  ought  to  be  the 
more  friendly  because  they  are  few,  are  often  the 
first  to  quarrel ;  but  you  would  not  quarrel,  es- 
pecially with  the  Murdochs,  and  less  than  ever 
now  ?  *' 

^*  I  would  not  willingly.  I  tried  all  I  could. 
But,  Ella,  when  did  you  tell  them  of  our  plans  ?" 

<«  Never,'*  said  Ella,  colouring;  **nor  did  { 
mean  it  till  summer." 

**  Somebody  has  told,  however*'* 
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**  Impossible ;  nobody  knows  it  but  tbe  two 
boys ;  and  they  might  be  trusted  as  if  they  were 
dumb/ 

Angus  explained,  and  both  conjectured,  and 
the  two  lads  passed  their  word  that  they  had 
never  told.  There  was  no  catching  the  little  bird 
that  had  carried  the  matter ;  so  tjie  two  sports- 
men set  out  in  chase  of  the  great  bird  which  was 
their  further  aim. 

•'  O,  Angus,"  said  Ella ;  "  are  ye  certain 
your  eye  is  as  steady  and  your  foot  as  sure  as 
when  this  was  your  daily  sport  ?  " 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Angus,  smiling.  "  I 
long  to  be  dangling  over  the  surf  again,  with  the 
sea  fowl  flapping  and  screaming  about  me,  and  I 
feeling  myself  lord,  like  a  lion  in  a  wood  of  chat- 
tering monkeys.  You  see  we  take  heed  to  stake 
and  rope,  and  that  done,  ail  is  safe.  I  will  bring 
you  home  an  egg  that  shall  beat  all  that  Archie 
ever  gave  you."* 

"  I  am  glad  your  sport  will  be  out  of  his  sight, 
or  he  would  be  wanting  to  imitate  you.  Do  you 
know,  we  have  had  to  give  him  a  cask  to  stow 
his  goods  in,  as  we  pack  our  herrings  and  the 
kelp.  Ronald  has  carried  it  over  to  the  Storr  and 
put  it  under  a  ledge  where  it  cannot  get  wet,  and 
Archie  is  busy  filling  it  to-day." 

*'  He  learns  to  imitate  more  and  more." 

*'  He  does  ;  and  so  haste  away  lest  he  should 
come  and  find  out  what  that  rope  is  for.  O,  be 
back  before  the  dusk,  lest  I  should  doubt  your 
care  for  Ronald  and  me." 

•*  I  will  remember   Ronald,"   said    Fergus, 
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jaugUng  as  he  shouldered  his  gun—-'*  I  leave 
the  rest  to  Angus* 

Angus  found  that  his  favourite  sport  had  lost 
none  of  its  charms  for  having  heen  long  un» 
practised.  He  forgot  his  wrath  when  he  found 
nimself  alone  with  Fergus  in  the  wild  region 
which  the  sea-eagles  had  chosen  fur  their  ahode. 
He  loved  it  all  the  better  for  having  beheld  other 
scenes  of  sublimity  with  which  he  could  contrast 
it.  While  climbing  steep  rocky  paths,  or  spring- 
ing from  one  point  to  another  where  there  was 
no  path  at  all,  while  looking  round  in  vain  for 
traces  of  any  but  marine  vegetation,  and  casting 
a  glance  over  an  expanse  which  appeared  to  have 
no  boundary,  he  related  to  Fergus  what  he  bad 
seen  in  the  forests  of  Canada :  how  the  grass  and 
underwood  grow  tangled  and  high,  so  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  proceed  a  step ;  how  the  trees  pre- 
vent any  thing  being  seen  beyond  the  stems 
around ;  and  how,  by  climbing  the  highest,  no 
other  view  can  be  obtained  than  closewoven  treo- 
tops  spreading,  apparently  so  firm  that  you  might 
walk  over  them,  as  far  as  the  horizon. 

''  Hist ! "  said  Fergus.  ''  There  he  sits !  his 
mate  is  just  below  on  the  nest,  no  doubt.  Shall 
I  fire,  or  wait  till  he  soars  ?  " 

"  Wait  I "  said  Angus ;  and  he  paused  to  watch 
the  majestic  bird,  perched  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  a  jutting  crag,  and  apparently  looking  abroad 
for  prey.  He  was  motionless,  his  dusky  wings 
being  folded,  his  black  shining  talons  clasping 
the  verge  of  the  rock,  and  his  large  brilliant  eye 
seeming  fixed  on  some  object  too  remote  to  bo 
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distinguiBhable  by  human  tight     Fergus  was 

f'oing  to  speak  again,  but  his  companion  stopped 
im,  only  allowing  him  to  intimate  by  describing 
a  hook,  bending  his  fingers  and  shuddering,  how 
he  pitied  the  prey  that  was  eyen  now  fated  to 
perish  under  such  a  beak  and  talons.  Surprised 
that  they  were  unperceived,  and  wishing  to 
remadn  so,  Angus  pulled  his  companion  back 
under  the  brow  of  the  erag  to  a?rait  the  departure 
of  the  monarch  of  this  solitude.  Presently  they 
heard  a  rushing  sounds — ^whether  from  a  blast 
among  the  crags  or  from  the  flight  of  the  eagle, 
they  did  not  for  a  moment  know ;  but  they  im- 
mediately saw  him  soaring  high  and  abroad  with 
that  peculiar  mode  of  flight  which  shows  that 
the  eagle  is  not  winging  his  way  homewards, 
but  that  there  is  prey  beneath.  His  cry  was 
distinctly  heard,  even  when  he  was  scarcely 
visible,  and  it  was  answered  by  one  so  near 
them  that  they  both  started. 

"  Now,  now,"  said  Angus,  "  while  he  Is  afar, 
up,  Fergus,  and  fix  the  stake!  Is  your  gun 
loaded?  You  must  shoot  her  as  she  hovers, 
while  I  take  the  egg," 

"  Wait  one  moment/*  cried  Fergus.  "  He 
will  drop  this  instant.  There,  there !  see  him 
pounce  1  He  drops  {dump  as  if  he  was  made  of 
lead.  It  is  but  an  instant  since  he  was  almost 
too  high  and  the  surge  too  low  to  be  heard,  and 
now  he  is  like  a  speck  among  the  foam  below." 

With  all  speed,  the  stake  was  made  fast,  the 
rope  secured  at  one  end  to  this  support,  and  at 
the  other  round  Angui^s  waists    When  the  knot# 
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had  been  tried  and  found  to  be  finn,  the  »poft»> 

men  raised  a  shrill  cry  to  alarm  the  mate,  and 
the  one  prepared  to  take  aim  and  the  other  to 
descend  as  soon  as  she  should  rise.  In  the 
midst  of  the  din  she  rushed  forth,  was  imme- 
diately struck  beneath  the  wing,  and  (ell  flutter- 
ing, tumbling,  and  screaming,  from  <»ie  point 
to  another  of  the  rocks*  mingling  her  dying  cry 
with  the  distant  echoes  of  the  shot  Angus  was 
by  this  time  scrambling  to  find  the  nest,  some- 
times dangling  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
buffeted  by  the  sudden  gales  as  they  passed, 
sometimes  finding  a  step  for  the  foot  and  a  hold 
for  the  hand,  and  a  resting  place  where  he  could 
pause  for  an  instant.  When  he  discovered  the 
nest,  his  heart  almost  smote  him  for  thus  taking 
by  storm  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the  birds ;  till 
the  sight  of  scattered  feathers  and  of  a  few  bones 
reconciled  him  to  the  destruction  of  the  formi- 
dable enemies  of  the  farm-yard.  The  large  egg 
was  yet  warm.  Angus  put  it  in  his  pouch,  sent 
the  stray  feathers  down  the  wind,  cleared  out  the 
hole  ccHnpletely,  so  as  to  leave  no  temptation  to 
the  enemy  to  return,  and  then  ascended. 

'^  You  have  been  quick,"  observed  Fergus, 
"•  yet  there  he  is,  just  below  yon  cloud,  and  with 
a  prey  in  his  talons.'' 

*'  One  can  make  moxe  speed  with  an  eagle's 
nest  than  with  a  gannet's,"  replied  Angus. 
"  One  is  not  dizzied  with  the  flapping  of  more 
wings  than  one  can  count,  or  stunned  with  the 
din  of  more  cries  than  one's  brain  will  easily 
bear,    Yondex  bifd  is  truly  tbe  monarch  of  tlie 
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^ild  now.    I  could  pity  him,  but  for  the  thought 
of  our  fowls." 

"  If  I  were  he,"  said  Fergus,  "  I  would 
finish  my  lonely  meal,  and  away  to  find  another 
mate." 

**  So  would  not  I,"  said  Angus ;  **  as  long  as 
tny  dead  mate  lay  below,  I  would  sit  all  day  and 
watch;  and  when  the  tides  sweep  her  bones 
away,  I  would  build  again  in  the  same  nook  for 
her  sake." 

"  But  do  not  you  mean  to  carry  her  home  ?  " 
asked  Fergus.  *'  She  lies  within  reach  from  the 
shore.     Let  us  go  back  that  way." 

''  With  all  my  heart,  and  as  we  have  time,  we 
may  as  well  make  a  circuit  by  the  bog,  and  send 
a  shot  each  among  the  wild  fowl.  Perhaps 
Murdoch  may  thank  me  for  brining  such  game 
when  he  has  forgotten  my  offences." 

"  If  he  does  not  thank  you,"  said  Fergus,  "  I 
know  somebody  else  who  will." 

The  bird  they  had  shot  was  in  the  agonies  of 
death  when  they  arrived  where  she  lay.  Her 
claws  were  rigid,  a  film  was  over  her  piercing 
eye;  a  faint  gasping  through  the  open  beak, 
and  a  feeble  fluttering  of  the  extended  wings  as 
ahe  lay  on  her  back,  were  the  only  signs  of  life. 
Angus  put  her  out  of  pain,  slung  her  over  his 
shoulder,  and  proceeded  to  his  sport  where  sport 
never  faUs, — ^among  the  pools  where  wild-fowl 
collect. 

No  alarm  was  excited  by  their  appearance  on 
the  margin  of  the  reedy  pool  where  the  fowl  were 
divingjsplashing,  sailing  or  brooding,  as  suited  their 
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several  inclinations.  They  seemed  as  tame  as 
farm-yard  ducks  and  geese,  and  were,  indeed 
little  more  accustomed  to  the  report  of  a  gun  than 
they :  for  Fergus  had  seldom  time  for  sport,  and 
no  one  in  Garveloch  but  himself  and  his  brother 
ever  fired  a  shot.  He  now  offered  his  gun  to 
Angus. 

'*  You  disdain  such  game  after  having  brought 
down  an  eagle,"  said  Angus,  laughing.  **  All  in 
their  turns  say  I ;  so  now  for  it.'*  And  another 
moment  made  prodigious  havoc  and  bustle  among 
the  fowl.  As  the  smoke  was  wafted  from  over 
the  pool  and  slowly  dispersed,  what  a  flitting 
and  skimming  and  huddling  together  was  there 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  inlets ;  what  a  clutter* 
ing  and  cackling  of  the  living,  what  a  feeble  cry 
from  the  dying;  while  the  dead  floated  in  the 
eddy  made  by  their  terrified  companions ! 

**  Two,  four,  five  at  the  first  shot !  Well  done, 
Angus !  If  the  bird-king  be  still  watching  us« 
what  murderous  wretches  he  will  think  us ! " 

'*  He  will  revenge  his  species,  perhaps,  when 
the  darkness,  that  is  a  thick  curtain  to  us,  is  only 
a  transparent  veil  to  him.  He  can  carry  off  a 
kid  or  a  fowl  at  midnight  as  well  as  when  he  has 
been  staring  at  the  sun.  But  I  hope  he  will  go 
and  seek  society,  for  we  have  no  more  prey  to 
spare  him.  Come,  take  your  aim,  and  then  let 
us  be  gone,  for  the  shadows  are  settling  down  in 
the  hollows,  and  we  have  a  difiicult  way  to  make 
homewards." 

£lla  was  watching  for  them;  not  that  they 
5  h 
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were  late,  but  she  had  new  perplexities  to  relate. 
She  had  been  up  to  the  farm  to  try  to  re-e»tablish 
a  good  understanding;  for  which  purpose  she 
made  a  greater  effort  and  was  more  ready  with 
concessions  than  she  would  have  been  if  the 
family  had  been  well  and  prosperous.  On  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  reasons  why  she  had  not 
communicated  her  intended  connes^ion  with 
Angns,  she  was  surprised,  and  scarcely  knew 
whether  or  not  to  be  vexed,  to  find  that  they  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  matter.  The  interview  threw 
no  light  whatever  on  the  cause  of  offence ;  and 
Ella  came  away  understanding  nothing  more  than 
that  they  seemed  to  think  themselves  injured,  and 
had  refused  to  let  Angus  set  foot  on  their 
premises  again  till  they  should  have  seen  Mr* 
Callum. 

The  affair  was,  of  course,  more  mysterious 
than  ever  to  Angus*  who,  however,  was  less 
troubled  at  it  than  his  betrothed. 

*'  I  will  work  for  you  and  Ronald  instead,  till 
Mr.  Callum  comes,  or  till  my  boat  is  ready  for 
her  first  trip.  You  will  neither  of  you  pay  me 
with  abuse,  and  turn  me  out  as  if  I  had  robbed 
you." 

'^  We  shall  not  be  made  fretful  by  illness,  I 
tnist.*^ 

*'  True ;  thank  you,  for  putting  me  in  mind  of 
that.  I  will  nourish  no  anger,  and  will  go  at 
once  if  they  send  for  me.  If  they  dp,  I  hope  it 
will  be  while  my  game  is  good.  I  shall  be  all 
|he  better  received  if  I  car^  a  handful  of  wild 
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ducks,  which  invalids  like  better  thaii  smoked 
geese  that  eat  as  tough  as  theirs.  I  wish  they 
would  learn  from  you,  Ella,  how  to  cure  theii 
geese, — and  many  other  things." 


CkAPTER  IX. 
A  FOOL'S  EHRAirih 


The  wild  ducks  were  stiU  fresh  when  Angus  was 
Bent  for,  as  it  so  happened  that  Murdoch's  wife 
came  within  an  hour  to  say  that  the  cattle  were 
in  the  rye-iield,  (Murdoch  having  left  the  gate 
open,)  and  it  was  beyond  the  feeble  strength  of 
any  of  the  household  to  drive  them  out.  Angus 
goodilaturedly  refrained  from  any  reference  to 
what  had  passed,  returned,  and  saw  the  mischief 
the  farmer's  carelessness  had  done,  and  made  no 
complaint  thereof,  but  took  his  seat  as  usual 
beside  the  hearth,  and  amused  the  invalids  with 
an  account  of  his  day's  adventures.  The  farmer 
being,  for  some  time  after  this,  as  irritable  as 
ever,  Angus  avoided  all  itiention  of  their  quarrel, 
the  cause  of  which,  therefore,  remained  as  great 
a  mystery  as  ever.  Murdoch  saw  no  mystery 
in  it,  so  prepossessed  was  he  with  the  idea  that 
his  assistant  meant  to  turn  hinl  out  and  triumph 
over  him ;  and  he  founded  all  his  arrangements 
on  this  notion.     His  jealousy  was  ever  on  the 
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watch,  and  he  felt  he  should  have  no  rest  till  he 
could  see  Mr.  Galium,  give  up  his  farm  on  con- 
dition that  Angus  should  not  have  it,  and  obtain 
a  promise  of  a  cottage  where  he  and  his  family 
might  live  by  plying  their  boat  and  nets.  When 
Angus  returned  from  the  field,  one  chill,  dreary 
evening,  he  found  Murdoch  at  the  door,  looking 
out  for  him. 

"  Where  have  ye  been  so  late,  Angus  ?  It 
has  been  nearly  dark  this  hour,  and  a  killing 

fog." 

^^  I  kept  to  my  ^ork  to  the  last  minute,  neigh- 
bour, that's  all.  I  had  a  particular  rcf^on  for 
working  hard  to*day " 

**  Aye,  and  every  day,  I  think,"  interrupted 
Murdoch.  ^'  Only  remember  that  this  desperate 
hard  work  is  no  desire  of  mine,  and  it  is  not  to 
come  into  your  wages." 

"  Well,  well,  but  you  will  not  let  one  speak," 
replied  Angus,  smiling.  **  I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  have  been  working  for  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, too,  as  I  shall  be  on  the  sea  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Mr.  Galium  is  in  Scarba,  and 
as  I  want  to  see  him,  I  must  be  off  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  I  should  not  find  him  directly, 
I  may  not  be  back  till  night." 

''  Mr.  Galium  landed  in  Scarba !  Who  told 
you  ?  " 

Angus  pointed  to  the  end  of  his  telescope, 
which  peeped  out  of  his  bosom.  Murdoch 
peevishly  observed,  that  Angus  seemed  to  see 
and  hear  more  than  anybody  in  all  the  range 
of  the  islands. 


**  Very  likely,  as  to  the  seeihg^,"  replied 
Angus,  *'  for  there  is  not  such  another  glass  as 
this  in  all  the  islands,  I  fancy.  I  thank  niy  old 
ftiend,  the  surveyor,  for  it  every  time  I  use  it,— 
that  is,  every  day  of  my  life." 

»*What  do  you  want  with  Mn  Callutti?" 
luked  Murdoch,  abruptly. 

•'  What  matters  It  to  you  ?  "  answered  Angus, 
looking;  steadily  at  him.  '*  1  take  your  wages 
for  doing  your  work,  but  J  am  hot  answei-able 
to  you  for  my  private  affairs.'' 

"  O,  certainly ;  I  only  asked  because  I  must  go 
with  you  to-morrow.  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Cai« 
lum,  too." 

"  Surely,"  said  Angus  kindly,  **  you  are  not 
strong  enough  for  the  sea  yet ;  and  besides,  Mr. 
Galium  may  not  be  near  the  shore,  ahd  there  may 
be  miles  to  walk  to  overtake  him.  Let  me  do 
your  business  when  I  do  my  own." 

Murdoch  laughed  scornfully  at  this  proposal, 
and  yet  more,  when  Angus  offered  to  persuade 
Mr.  Galium  to  come  to  Garveioch.  The  farmer 
was  bent  on  making  the  attempt,  and  was  not 
deterred  by  the  dreary  Weather  of  the  next 
morning. 

They  landed  in  Scarba  befb)f«  they  supposed 
that  Mr.  Galium  would  have  left  his  bed,  but  found 
that  he  intended  to  embark  early  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  island,  after  having  slept  in  the 
interior,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  reach  him, 
they  must  take  horse,  and  proceed  as  fast  as 
possible.    There  was  but  one  horse  to  be  had ; 
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and  Murdoch,  weary  as  he  already  was,  would 
not  lose  sight  of  Angus  for  an  instant  He  in- 
sisted on  mounting  behind  him,  and  thus  they 
set  off.  The  roughness  of  the  roads,  and  of  the 
horse's  pace,  irritated  Murdoch,  as  every  un- 
toward circumstance,  however  trifling,  was  apt 
to  do  at  present.  From  being  sullen,  he  became 
rude,  surly,  and  passionate,  till  Angus  began  to 
consider  what  mode  of  treatment  would  bring 
his  companion  to  his  senses. 

*'  Take  heed  how  you  ride,  I  say,  Angus.  If 
you  can  bear  jogging  to  pieces,  I  can't 

"The  road  is  terribly  rough  indeed,  neigh- 
bour ;  but  we  shall  find  an  even  reach  when  we 
have  turned  yon  point.'' 

^'  Even !  do  you  call  this  even  ?  "  cried  Mur- 
doch at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
they  began  to  descend  a  steep. 

"  I  did  not  answer  for  more  than  the  reach 
we  have  passed,  neighbour ;  and,  what  is  more, 
neither  that  nor  this  was  of  my  making." 

*'  But  it  was  of  your  choosing ;  and  never  tell 
9ie  that  there  is  no  better  road  than  this  across 
Scarba.  You  chose  it  to  revenge  yourself  on 
me  because  you  could  not  make  me  stay  behind." 

"  You're  mistaken,  neighbour." 

^'  Mistaken  I  I  mistaken !  Stop  the  horse, 
Angus;  stop  him  this  minute!  I  won't  ride 
another  step  with  you." 

'*  Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  to  be  set  down  ?  '* 
asked  Angus,  who  thought  he  now  saw  a  way  to 
tame  his  companion.  '^  Do  you  wish  to  get 
off  here?" 
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**  To  be  sure — ^this  moment,  this  very  mo- 
ment    I  won't  ride  another  step  with  you." 

Angus  let  him  get  down,  and  proceeded 
leisurely.  In  two  minutes,  he  heard  Murdoch 
calling  him  as  he  had  expected. 

''  Let  me  get  up  again,"  said  he  in  an  altered 
tone ;  and  he  began  to  mutter  something  about 
the  way  being  far  for  walking,  and  then  held  his 
peace  dll  they  overtook  Mr.  Galium. 

This  important  personage  frowned  on  Angus, 
and  cut  short  his  conference  with  him  as  much 
as  he  decently  could.  He  smiled  on  Murdoch 
when  he  heard  the  nature  of  his  business,  and 
favoured  him  with  an  audience  of  unusual  length. 
He  could  not  say,  in  answer  to  Murdoch*s  sus- 
picions, that  Angus  had  ever  asked  for  the  farm ; 
but  they  agreed  that  he  certainly  meant  to  do  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  triumph  to  disap- 
point him.  Mr.  Galium  had  a  distant  cousin 
who  was  in  want  of  just  such  a  farm  as  Mur- 
doch's, and  he  had  no  doubt  he  could  influence 
the  laird  to  let  it  be  thus  disposed  of,  and  to  build 
a  dwelling  for  the  Murdochs  where  they  might 
pursue  their  fishing.  If  so  the  workmen  should 
begin  to  build  witnout  delay,  and  it  should  be 
seen  whether  Murdoch's  fishing  .might  not  begin 
as  soon  as  Angus's  traffic  with  his  new  boat, 
which  was  the  talk  of  all  Garveloch  and  the 
neighbouring  isles.— Mr.  Galium  would  not  give 
Angus  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this,  or  the  pro- 
gress which  was  making  in  the  building  of  the 
Uttle  packet ;  but  he  described  to  Murdoch  all  its 
conveniences  and  beauties,  and  told  him  how  the 
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laird  himself  made  frequent  inquiries  about  it, 
and  had  been  tnone  than  once  to  see  it  on  the 
stocks. 

The  two  plotters  having  by  mutual  sympathy 
put  themselves  in  tnUtual  good  humour,  were  full 
of  consideration  fbr  each  other,  and  pointedly 
neglectful  of  everybody  else,  when  they  returned 
from  their  long  conference;  Callum  ordered 
refreshment  for  Murdoch,  and  recommended  rest 
without  consulting  the  convenience  of  Angus ; 
and  the  farmer  strove  to  contrast  his  own  defers 
enoe  to  the  great  man^s  wishes  with  Angus's 
independence  of  manner  and  speech.  Both 
moralized  on  the  beauty  of  sincerity  and  the 
foulness  of  treachery,  till  ^e  supposed  plotter 
but  real  plottee  yAwned  without  ceremony.  They 
had  rather  he  should  have  blushed  or  trembled ; 
but  his  yawns  furnished  a  new  topic  to  Murdoch 
on  his  way  home.  In  every  respite  from  a  hard 
trot  on  land  And  rolling  on  sea^  he  discoursed  on 
audacity  as  an  aggravation  of  malice,  till,  having 
reached  his  own  door,  he  underwent  a  fainting- 
fit with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 


CHAPTCft  X. 
WHAT  IS  TO  HAPPEN  NEXT  f 

No  contrast  would  be  more  complete  or  more 
refreshing  to  Angus  than  the  slate  of  affairs 
below  to  that  which  he  was  constantly  witnessing 
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kt  the  farm.  With  Ella  and  her  brothers  every- 
thing prospered;  and  their  external  prosperity 
was  not  alloyed  by  troubles  from  within.  The 
boys  used  in  former  days  to  think  there  was 
no  fault  in  Ella,  and  would  have  been  highly 
offended  if  any  one  had  spoken  of  a  time  when 
they  would  love  her  better,  and  be  happier  with 
her.  That  time  had,  however,  come.  They 
were  grateful  to  her  for  the  new  virtue  to  which 
time  gave  rise, — ^the  virtue  of  remembering  that 
they  were  no  longer  children,  and  of  surrendering 
her  authority  accordingly,  by  natural  degrees, 
and  before  the  change  was  demanded  or  even 
wished  for.  She  waited  to  be  consulted  about 
their  little  plans,  asked  their  advice  about  her 
own,  and,  still  better,  not  only  smiled  indulgently 
upon  their  mirth  as  formerly,  but  took  part  in  it 
as  if  years  were  rolling  backward  over  her  head. 
On  her  part,  she  felt  that  her  brothers  were  her 
friends  because  they  loved  Angus  devotedly; 
and,  as  for  Angus,  ail  was,  of  course,  right  in  his 
eyes  in  a  household  whose  chiefbond  was  attach- 
ment to  himself  and  devotion  to  the  interests 
which  were  most  dear  to  him.  He  passed  every 
half  hour  that  he  could  spare  from  iiis  duties  at 
the  farm  among  his  friends  below,  now  pointing 
out  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  fields  now  help- 
ing Ronald  to  strew  and  dry  and  stack  his  weed, 
now  cutting  peat  with  Fergus,  now  singing  songs 
or  climbing  rocks  with  Archie,  but  oftenest  talk- 
ing with  Ella  in  the  cottage.  He  never  could 
carry  his  point  of  rowing  her  out  to  fish.  She 
always  declared  that  it  would  keep  him  absent 
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from  the  farm  too  long,  and  that  she  had  had 
experience  enough  in  managing  her  nets  to  per- 
form all  the  labour  of  that  kind  that  would  be 
necessary  till  the  herrings  came  again.  She 
eould  not^  however,  prevent  his  following  her  with 
his  eyes.  He  now  prized  his  excellent  glass 
more  than  ever,  and  twenty  times  in  a  morninff 
he  would  fix  it  in  the  direction  of  her  boat,  and 
watch  and  admire  her  proceedings.  How  deli* 
cately  and  securely  she  kept  clear  of  every 
sunken  rock,  how  steadily  she  plied  her  oars 
against  wind  and  tide,  how  courteously  she  an-^ 
swered  a  salute  from  a  passing  skiff,  how  firmly 
she  stood  on  the  thwarts  to  throw  her  nets,  how 
powerfully  she  drew  them  in,  how  evidently  shd 
enjoyed  setting  her  bark  with  its  head  to  the 
wind,  and  making  every  sudden  gust  serve  her 
purpose  and  help  to  bring  her  home  1  All  this 
Angus  saw ;  dnd  seeing  ii,  pronounced  that  there 
was  no  more  fitting  occupation  for  such  a  woman 
as  Ella  than  fishing ;  but  then^  thete  were  few 
such  women — and  he  smiled  at  the  thought 
He  had  seen  young  ladies  angling  in  a  trout 
stream ;  and  this  was  pretty  spdrt  enough  ;  but 
here  was  an  employment  requiring  strength^ 
presence  of  mind,  dexterity^  and  patience :  it 
was  therefore  a  fitting  employment  for  _such  an 
one  as  Ella,  and  none  but  such  as  EUa  could 
pursue  it  with  success. 

That  success  was  great  and  well  husbandedi 
Ella  remembered  that  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
year  that  she  might  appropriate  the  whole  pro^ 
duce,  and  she  therefore  stored  what  she  could  as 
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capital  tp  improve  the  quantity  ^d  quality  of  her 
produce  when  she  should  hold  he^  croft  on  lease. 
She  hoped  to  have  naoney  to  lay  out  ifi  unpvpv? 
ing  the  soil,  and  ^ot  only  to  keep  her  pets  and 
c^sks  a^id  hoat  in  repair,  but  to  purchase  a  better 
boat  apd  various  conveniences  for  procuring  an4 
palling  a  larger  quantity  of  fish.  She  wished  he; 
brothers  to  do  the  same ;  ancji  to  set  them  going, 
ipade  certain  pifrchases  of  each.  She  paid  Fpr? 
gus  for  whatever  fuel  was  wanted  for  \^pr  qwp 
purposes,  over  and  aboye  tl^at  which  was  used 
for  the  common  conyenienpe  pf  the  hou§ehold« 
She  bought  ^eed  to  mapure  her  field  from  Ro- 
nald, and  was  pleased  to  find  that  he  applied  his 
little  fund  in  taking  in  the  lot  of  paoorl^pd  which 
)ie  al\yays  Iqoked  forward  to  rendering  produp- 
tive.  She  went  every  day  to  see  what  was  dope, 
and  often  listened  to  Angus's  prophesy  that  it 
might  be  made  a  very  serviceable  field  in  time, 
and  would  probably  yield  enough  the  pextseaspQ 
to  prove  that  it  was  worth  the  tillage. 

Thus  were  affairs  proceeding  when  Apgus  ap? 
peared  with  a  face  of  surprise,  one  fipe  spripg 
evening,  and  asked  who  could  be  comipg  to  settle 
in  the  next  cove,  round  the  point.  As  they 
did  not  know  what  he  meant,  he  proceeded  to 
explain  that  a  dwellipg  was  being  built  jus);  abpye 
the  beach.  Ronald  pad  npt  ^ep  visiting  liis 
shore  for  some  days,  and  knew  neither  of  the 
arrival  of  workmen  with  their  rude  materials, 
nor  of  any  business  of  tjie  kind  going  forward  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Nothing  could  be  learned 

from  the  workmen,  more  choice  m  respect  of  in- 
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dolence  and  awkwardness  than  even  the  High- 
land workmen  in  general.  All  they  could  tell  was 
that  they  came  by  Mr.  Callum's  orders,  that  they 
were  to  build  a  house  with  two  rooms  of  certain 
dimensions,  and  to  get  the  work  finished  as  fast 
as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  being  entered  by 
the  tenant  at  Midsummer.  Murdoch  only  smiled 
when  Angus  told  the  fact  on  his  return,  and  said 
that  they  must  ask  Mr.  Galium  what  the  new 
house  was  for. 

•*  Suppose,'*  he  continued,  "  your  packet-boat, 
that  you  reckon  such  an  advantage,  should  have 
tempted  somebody  to  come  and  fish  in  rivalship 
of  £lla  !     What  would  you  say  then  ? '' 

"  What  I  have  said  before, — ^the  more  the 
better,  while  there  is  produce  and  a  market.  A 
market  once  opened,  there  is  room  for  many  ; 
and  then  there  are  all  the  advantages  of  neigh- 
bourhood and  traffic,  while  there  are  still  enough 
for  everybody,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Ella  will  be  very  happy  to  pay  rent,  if 
at  the  same  time  she  can  sell  her  produce  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  buy  what  she  wants  cheaper, 
and  with  more  ease,  and  have  good  neighbours 
around  her. " 

*'  We  shall  see  all  about  it  when  Mr.  Galium 
comes,"  was  Murdoch's  reply. 

"Yes,  everything  is  to  be  done  when  Mr. 
Galium  comes,'*  said  Angus,  smiling.  *'  Tliis 
new  house  is  to  be  occupied,  and  Ella  and  the 
boys  are  to  have  a  lease,  and *' 

•*  And  you,  Angus? " 

**  AM  J  am  to  take  my  first  trip  in  my  packet* 
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boat,  and *'    Here  he  smiled  again,  for  he 

was  thinking  of  another  event  which  was  to  be 
connected  with  this  first  trip;  but  Murdoch,  as 
usual,  misunderstood  him,  and  took  this  for  a 
smile  of  malice.  '*  And  I,"  continued  Angus, 
•'  am  to  be  paid  my  dues,  neighbour,  I  hope." 

"  That  you  shall  be,  I  promise  you,"  an- 
swered Murdoch,  to  whom  the  smile  of  malice 
properly  belonged. 

It  was  observed  that  the  Murdochs  took  great 
interest  in  the  progress  of  this  new  dwelling. 
They  were  now  all  as  able  to  work  as  they  h^ 
ever  been,  the  spring  weather  having  restored 
their  strength ;  but  their  invalid  habits  accorded 
too  well  with  the  taste  of  the  family  to  be  readily 
given  up.  The  father  still  muffled  himself  in  his 
plaid,  and  sat  with  folded  arms  on  a  large  stone 
on  the  beach,  looking  with  half- shut  eyes  at  the 
builders,  and  leaving  Angus  to  work  his  own 
pleasure  at  the  farm.  Murdoch's  wife  still  com* 
plained  as  much  of  her  fatigues  and  cares  as  if 
the  cribs  were  yet  occupied  by  patients  in  the 
fever.  Rob  still  kept  his  fingers  in  his  mouth 
and  lay  in  the  sun,  when  the  sun  shone,  or  before 
the  fire  when  the  day  was  foggy.  Meg  and  her 
sister  still  disregarded  their  mother's  troubles, 
and  whenever  they  could  make  their  escape,  ran 
down  to  play  pranks  with  the  workmen,  and  to 
do  mischief  to  their  work  as  soon  as  they  turned 
their  backs.  All  were  clamorous  alike  when  any- 
thing went  wrong,— which  happened  every  day, 
-—and  blame  was  divided  between  the  two  who 
Itlone  kept  mattery  going  at  ali,-*-tbe  farmer^t 


wife  and  the  &rmer'9  ipan.  If  the  poultry  vf^x^ 
missing,  ^he  pattle  trampling  the  corn,  the  pig 
oversetting  the  milk-pails,  the  eggs  hroken 
among  the  oatmeal,  the  farming  utensils  in- 
jured pr  not  tQ  be  found,  there  was  a  contentipn 
who  shoulfl  rail  th^  loudest  at  mother  or  Angus; 
and  the  only  means  of  restoring  quiet  was  to 
turn  ou>  the  young  folks  into  the  yard.  Their 
father  alone  was  strong  enough  both  in  limb  and 
will  to  do  this — their  mptber  not  having  bodily 
strength,  npr  Angus  inclination  lor  a  scuffle. 
Even  this  ei^treme  measure  only  removed  the 
evil  one  degree,  for  the  bpy  and  girls,  having 
pushed  in  vain  at  the  door,  and  thrown  every- 
thing within  reach  at  the  window,  (which,  being 
unglazed,  received  little  injury,)  ran  down  to 
plague  the  builders  below,  as  they  had  plagued 
the  authorities  above.  Murdoch  often  swore 
that  it  was  time  to  give  up  farming,  for  it  was  a 
kind  of  life  to  kill  a  peaceable  man  like  him^  and 
then  he  appealed  to  Angus  whether  he  did  not 
say  truth;  an^l  when  Angus  could  not  agree 
with  him,  the  usual  reply  of  the  bitter  laugh  was 
9ure  to  come. 

At  length,  just  before  Midsummer-day,  news 
arrived  that  Angus-s  boat  was  on  its  way,  and 
that  he  might  go  in  two  days  and  meet  her  off 
the  coast  below  Soarba,  and  bring  her  hpme  tp 
her  de&tinatipn  himself.  Mr.  Galium  sent  word 
at  the  same  time  that  be  should  land  in  Gar- 
yeloch  the  next  day  from  Obj^n,  and  expected 
that  every  one  would  be  ready  to  transact  busi- 
neas  80  asi  to  occaaiim  i^o  delay,  i^bbody  wished 
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(^  deli&y.  Mutdobh  fancied  that  he  should  find 
ease  and  dothestic  peace  itl  a  chatige  of  empldy^ 
thetit;  dhd  had  already  thrown  his  pride  behind 
him.  Angus  believed  himself  within  three  dayS 
of  the  ih^rriage  dti  Which  ^i  his  hdpes  had  been 
built  foi  liiant  yi^ars.  Ella  contented  herself 
i^ith  saying  that  heir  teut  wds  ready;  and  thd 
lads  i^r^  eager  to  be  in  possession  of  the  lease 
which  should  secure  to  their  tistelr  aiid  themselves 
the  fruits  of  thdir  industty. 


-—  .  * 
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UNDERSTAND  fiSFORB  YOU  COMPLAIN. 

*^  Anoub  !"  said  Murdoch,  the  next  morning, 
''  look  through  your  glass,  and  tell  me  if  you  see 
Mr.  Callum's  boat  yet.  The  day  is  none  of  the 
clealrest,  but  there  is  a  gleam  passing  over  the 
Sound  at  this  moment." 

The  mountains  weire  wholly  hidden  and  a  dark 
grey  cloud  hung  round  the  horizon ;  but,  after  a 
little  patient  watching,  Angus  saw  a  boat  emerg- 
ing from  the  mist,  and  observed  that  a  sail  was 
hoisted  and  began  to  swell  with  the  breeze  which 
was  chasing  the  fogs. 

"  I  have  not  seen  such  a  bark  since  the  laird 
left  us/*  observed  Angils ;  **.  and  she  is  full  of 
people  and  heavily  laden*     There  is  company 
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coming,  unless  Mr.  Galium  is  bringing  over  the 
tenants  of  the  new  house  down  below." 

*'  That  can  hardly  be,  Angus  ;vfor  the  tenant 
of  that  house  stands  at  your  elbow." 

"  Well,  you  can  keep  a  secret,  I  must  own,** 
said  Angus^  laughing.  **  However,  I  am  truly 
glad,  neighbour,  that  you  think  so  much  better 
of  your  affairs  than  you  did  as  to  venture  on  fol- 
lowing two  occupations.'' 

When  Murdoch  explained  that  he  was  going 
to  quit  the  farm  this  very  day,  and  should  have 
no  further  interest  in  it  after  receiving  an  equi- 
valent for  his  growing  crops,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  how  pleased  Angus  looked,  and  asked  the 
reason. 

"  You  kiiow  how  much  I  wish  for  more  neigh- 
bours," was  the  reply,  "  and  for  improved  til- 
lage and  increased  traffic,  and  you  cannot  there- 
fore wonder  that  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  soil 
is  likely  to  be  taken  care  of  now  that  I  have  done 
my  best  for  it." 

*'  But  are  you  not  vexed  to  give  it  up,  Angus? 
Would  not  you  like  to  have  kept  it  yourself?" 

"I  !'*  said  Angus.  "  I  have  something  else 
to  do.  My  packet  and  Ella's  farm  will  be  as 
much  as  I  can  manage." 

**  Well,  I  always  thought  you  wished  to  keep 
the  management  of  these  fields !" 

"  I  wonder  at  that.  Our  engagement  termi- 
nates to-day,  you  know.  Was  not  that  made 
clear  from  the  beginning,  neighbour  ?" 

**  O  yes."  Murdoch  had  no  more  to  say.  So 
Angus  proceeded  to  Ella's  dwelling,  where  he 
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had  promised  to  be  present  when  the  lease  was 
talked  bVer. 

M^.  C^Uutti  appeated  immediately  after  land- 
ing, leaving  the  new  tenants  and  the  Murdochs 
to  settle  themselves  each  in  their  dwelling, — a, 
proceeding  which  to6k  very  little  time  where 
there  Was  but  a  small  stock  of  furniture,  and 
where  nobody  dreamed  of  cleaning  an  empty 
kouse  before  it  was  again  occupied. 

Mr.  Galium  explained  that  blanks  were  left  in 
the  lease,  which  were  to  be  filled  up  when  the 
parties  should  have  agreed  upon  the  yearly  rent 
to  be  paid,  tt  was  necessary  that  he  should 
survey  the  place  afresh,  and  that  they  should 
know  that  they  no  longer  had  the  fishery  to  them 
selves.  Ella  was  prepared  for  this ;  but  not  so 
Bonald,  for  finding  that  by  tilling  his  piece  of 
moorland  he  had  created  a  rent  on  his  sister's 
field.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  wished  he  had  let  it 
alone  at  present,  that  he  remonstrated,  that  he 
grew  angry :  Mr.  Galium  was  right,  and  kept  his 
temper,  and  was  moreover  supported  by  Angus 
aiid  Ella  against  the  opposition  of  the  two  lads. 

*•*  But  Ella  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  argued 
Konald.  ''  It  comes  into  my  share,  and  it  is 
very  hard  that  she  should  have  to  pay  for  what 
I  have  taken  it  into  my  head  to  do.* 

"  This  is  no  concern  of  the  laird's  or  mine," 
replied  Galium.  *'We  let  the  whole  to  your 
sister,  and  all  we  haVe  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the 
difference  in  the  productiveness  of  different 
parts,  and  to  charge  according  to  the  average." 

**  Besides,"  observed  Angus,  **  the  case  would 
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have  stood  the  same  if  Murdoch  or  any  body  else 
had  tilled  the  moor.  Rent  is  not  an  arbitrary 
demand  of  the  landlord,  but  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  varying  qualities  of  the  soil." 

Galium  grew  very  civil  towards  Angus  at  once. 

"  You  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Angus ;  and  I  dare  say  you  have  found  discon- 
tent wherever  you  went  upon  this  subject  of 
rent.  The  farmers  will  have  it  that  the  landlord 
lowers  their  profits." 

"  And  the  people,"  oDserved  Angus,  "  that 
rent  is  an  arbitrary  tax  imposed  on  tlie  consumer: 
each  of  which  notions  is  as  mistaken  as  the 
other." 

^*  I  cannot  say,"  observed  Ella,  *Hhat  it  is  the 
laird  that  lessens  my  profits.  He  asked  for  no 
rent  while  my  field  was  the  lowest  soil  tilled; 
and  he  never  would  have  asked  it,  if  a  worse 
land  had  not  been  taken  into  cultivation.  It  is 
therefore  the  different  degree  of  fertility  which 
causes  rent,  and  not  the  will  of  the  landlord." 

**  And  when  the  people  complain,"  said  Angus, 
'^  that  rent  is  paid  by  the  consumer  as  an  arbi- 
trary tax,  they  forget  or  do  not  know  that  rent  is 
the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  high  price. 
Your  ])arley  bannocks  and  Murdoch's  look  pretty 
much  alike  on  the  table;  and  would  sell  for  the 
same  price  ;  but  yours  are  produced  at  near 
double  the  cost  of  his,  and  therefore  Murdoch 
pays  the  laird  a  part  of  the  profits  of  his," 

"  And  very  fair,"  observed  Galium;  **  and  so  it 
will  be  with  your  fish  in  a  little  while,  Mrs.  Ella. 
Murdoch  will  sell  fish  which  look  like  yours,  and 
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at  the  same  price:  but  it  will  have  cost  him 
more  time  and  labour  to  get  them,  and  therefore 
the  laird  calls  on  you  for  a  part  of  the  profits 
which  you  have  till  now  kept  to  yourself,  and 
would  have  kept  still  if  the  fish  had  not  brought 
a  good  enough  price  to  tempt  Murdoch  to  try  his 
luck." 

Angus  hoped  that  rent  would  go  on  to  rise, 
being,  as  it  is,  a  symptom  of  prosperity.  Ronald 
wondered  he  could  say  so ;  for  his  part,  he  wished 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  rent. 

Angus  explained  that  as  rent  rises  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rise  of  prices,  and  a  rise  of  prices 
shows  that  the  article  is  in  request,  and  that  there 
are  purchasers  able  to  buy  it,  a  rise  of  rent  is  a 
symptom  of  wealth,  though  many  people  err  in 
supposing  it  a  cause. 

Mr.  Galium  observed  that  many  wished  for  an 
abolition  of  rent,  because  they  thought  high  prices 
an  evil  in  every  case. 

'*  Well,"  said  Fergus,  **  surely  everybody  had 
rather  pay  little  than  much  for  a  peck  of  oatmeal." 

**  Thai  depends  on  what  causes  the  prices  to 
be  low  or  high,"  replied  Galium.  **  If  I  take 
upon  myself  to  forbid  anybody  in  these  islands 
to  buy  oatmeal  in  Lorn  when ,  they  have  not. 
enough  at  home,  or  if  a  bad  season  should  make 
a  scarcity,  and  prices  should  rise  in  consequence, 
such  a  rise  of  prices  would  be  an  evil,  because  the 
people  would  not  have  any  more  wealth  to  give 
in  exchange  than  if  the  meal  was  plentiful.  But 
if  (which  is  a  very  different  case)  farmers  find 
that  their  customers  have  money  enough  to  buy 
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more  and  more  ositmeal,  and  make  it  worth  the 
fanners*  while  to  take  poorer  and  poorer  soils 
into  cultivation,  the  consequent  rise  pF  price  is  no 
evil.  It  not  only  shows  that  wealth  is  increasing, 
but  also  helps  to  incirease  it ; — ^it  causes  oats  to 
grow  where  only  heather  grew  before.** 

"  But  after  all/'  said  Ronald,  **  the  landlord 
gets  all  the  benefit  of  the  change.  He  grows 
richer  and  ticher,  the  more  prices  rise." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Angus.  **  Do  not  you  re- 
member my  telling  you  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  render  the  productiveness  of  land 
more  equal  by  improvements  in  the  art  of  culti- 
vation? dnd  rent  depends  not  on  the  quantity 
produced,  but  oh  the  inequality  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  soils.  An  estate  which  once  yielded 
one -third  of  its  produce  to  the  landlord  may 
afterwards  yield  him  only  one-fourth,  and  then 
again  one-fifth,  though  he  may  receive  a  larger 
amount  of  rent  each  time.** 

"  This  has  actually  been  the  case,**  said  Gal- 
ium ;  *'  and  therefore  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  landlord  has  all  the  advantage  of  a  rise  of 
prices." 

*'  I  should  like  to  know,**  said  Fergus,  *'  what 
would  happen  if  landlords  had  no  rent,  and  so 
bread  became  cheaper.** 

"If  landowners  gave  away  their  land  I  Very 
reasonable  truly !  **  exclaimed  Galium. 

"  I  rather  think/'  said  Angus,  '*  that  the  first 
consequence  would  be  that  there  would  soon  be 
no  landlords.  All  land  would  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  who  would  cultivate  it  themselves, 
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.  and  then,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  of  prices,  in* 
ferior  lands  would  be  let  out  of  tillage,  there 
would  be  less  food  raised,  and  things  would  go 
back  to  the  state  they  were  in  centuries  ago." 

"  But  if  not,"  persisted  Fergus, — "  if  they 
did  not  sell  their  land,  but  lent  it  without  receiving 
any  pay,  bread  would  be  cheaper  surely,  and  that 
would  be  a  good  thing." 

**  Far  from  it,"  replied  Angus.  "  The  next 
thing  would  be  that  we  should  have  a  famine." 

'*  A  famine  from  bread  being  cheaper ! " 

"  Yes ;  for  you  must  remember  that  we  could 
not  make  the  ground  yield  in  a  hurry  any  quan* 
tity  of  grain  we  might  happen  to  want.  We 
have  already  seen  that  land  would  not  produce 
more  for  rent  being  abolished,  and  we  shall  soon 
gee  that  it  would  produce  less ;  and  if  less  was 
produced  while  the  price  was  so  lowered  as  to 
tempt  people  to  consume  more,  a  famine  would 
soon  overtake  us." 

*^  If,"  said  Ella,  '*  we  have  no  more  oatmeal 
in  the  islands  than  will  last  till  next  harvest  at 
the  present  price,  and  if  people  are  tempted  to 
use  more  by  the  price  being  lowered,  do  not  you 
see  that  the  supply  will  fall  short  befbre  harvest  ? 
And  then  again,  the  lowering  of  the  price  will 
have  made  it  no  longer  worth  while  to  till  much 
that  is  tilled  now,  and  there  will  be  still  less  pro- 
duced next  year." 

'*  In  order  to  keep  up  the  same  extent  of  til- 
lage," said  Angus,  ^*  how  high  must  the  price 
rise  again  ?  '* 

*'  To   what  it  is  now,   to  be   sure,"  replied 


Ronald.  **  I  see  what  you  rilean  : — that  We  must 
come  round  to  tent-price  again,  eten  if  the  land- 
lords did  hdt  tdke  rent.  So,  Mr.  Galium,  I  beg 
your  pardon  fbif  being  angty  about  Ella's  field ; 
dnd  I  will  day  ho  more  against  rent  being  paid 
for  it,  or  for  my  line  of  snote,  or  for  whatever 
will  bear  prbjjer  rfent." 

"  Your  sister  has  made  you  a  sfensible  lad,** 
was  Mr.  Calluiri's  reply,  "  and  that  is  mdre  than 
I  catl  say  for  most  lads  I  nieet  in  ttie  islands. 
They  grumble  at  nie,  arid  tell  all  strangers  about 
the  hardship  of  |)ayit)g  high  rents,  and  the  shame 
that  rich  men  should  empty  the  pdckets  of  the 
poor." 

"And  Whdt  do  strangers  say?**  inquired 
Ella. 

**  They  look  with  contempt  ilpoii  the  tumble- 
down dirty  huts  in  Which  the  people  live,  and  ask 
what  rent ;  and  when  they  hearj  they  hold  up' 
their  hands  and  cry  out  upon  the  laird.** 

**  Not  distinguishitig,  I  supposej  between  the 
real  and  nominal  rent." 

'*  Just  so.  They  do  not  inquire  how  much  is 
fbt  the  fisheiy,  and  how  much  for  the  land,  ind 
how  milch  for  the  kelpihg-shore,  arid  how  very 
little  fbir  the  hoUse ;  biit  they  tun  aWay  With  the 
idea  that  the  total  rent  is  fbr  the  roof  and  four 
walls,  arid  tell  their  friends  at  home  how  hard  the 
Highland  proprietors  are  upon  their  tenantry.*' 

''  fiut  is  it  riot  possible  to  make  the  people 
Uriderstand  the  trtie  state  of  the  case  ?  '* 

Galium  said  he  had  never  tried,  for  they  were 
il  stupid,  urimandgeable  set  ihat  he  had  under  him, 
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and  only  fit  to  do  the  laird's  pleasure  whatever  it 
might  be.  He  began,  however,  to  think  that  it 
would  make  matters  very  easy  to  have  the  te- 
nantry enlightened  upon  the  subject  of  rent :  and 
when  an  amica))le  agreement  w^s  presently  con- 
cluded about  the  lease,  and  the  blanks  filled  up 
without  dispute,  h@  i^id  tp  himself  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  have  to  do  with  reasonable  people 
where  business  was  in  question,  while  their  inde- 
pendence on  other  ppcasions  was  pot  perhaps 
more  troublesome  \\i3Ln  the  ill  behaviour  of  the 
ignorant. 

f  11a,  being  quite  qf  this  opipipn,  was  anxious 
to  know  something  of  the  character  of  their  new 
neighbours  at  t)|p  farm.  As  Mr.  Callum  said 
little  about  thepo,  f^p^  she  did  pot  phoose  to  in- 
quire, she  Qiust  leave  it  tp  iiipe  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity;  but  she  augured  well  from  Mr.  C^}- 
lum's  expectation  that  they  would  find  their  rent 
no  hardship,  though  it  ^^as  considerably  higher 
than  Murdoch  had  lately  pi4.  The  furniture, 
tup,  of  which  she  obtained  a  sight  as  it  was  being 
carried  up,  was  of  a  superior  (ijnd  to  what  was 
often  seen  in  Garveloch,  and  nearly  equal  to  her 
own ;  so  that  there  was  hope  that  the  family  were 
sober  and  industrious  ^t  any  rafe,  apd  that  other 
virtues  wqu14  &hpw  themselves  as  opportunity 
offered. 
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Chapter  XII. 
A  WAKING  DREAM. 

Not  a  drawback  to  the  happiness  of  Angus  and 
Ella  now  remained,  and  a  more  cheerful  family 
party  was  never  seen  than  assembled  before  the 
cottage  the  next  morning  to  arrange  the  few  pre- 
parations necessary  before  the  marriage,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  two  days. 

Angus  had  finally  given  up  his  charge  at  the 
farm,  and  received  security  for  the  payment  of 
what  was  due  to  him  out  of  the  growing  crops 
which  had  been  sown  and  tended  by  him.  He 
was  now  about  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island, 
and  to  touch  at  some  others  in  the  Sound,  to 
make  known  the  time  when  he  should  take  his 
first  trip,  in  order  that  the  commissions  of  his 
customers  might  be  ready.  Ronald  was  his  com- 
panion in  this  excursion,  from  which  they  hoped 
to  return  by  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  before 
proceeding  to  meet  the  new  boat.  Fergus  would 
accompany  them  then  to  share  the  honour  of 
bringing  home  the  vessel  which  was  to  be  the 
first  regular  medium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
island ;  and  the  next  morning,  Ella  and  Archie 
were  to  be  received  on  board  and  to  proceed  to 
Oban,  where  the  marriage  was  to  take  place. 

Fergus  and  Ella  were  to  occupy  themselves 
during  Angus's  present  excursion  in  improving 
their  arrangements  within  doors.    Angus's  goods 
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Iiad  been  stored  in  a  safe  place ;  they  were  now 
unpacked,  and  served  not  a  little  to  ornament 
the  dwelling  and  add  to  its  conveniences.  With 
what  a  light  heart  did  Ella  pursue  her  employ- 
ments this  day !  How  gentle  was  now  her  ac- 
customed song,  and  how  tender  the  glance  she 
cast  upon  Archie,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  watch  her  proceedings  and  make  his 
strange  remarks  upon  every  new  object  he  saw ! 
Fergus  waited  upon  them  both  with  all  the  quiet 
heedfulness  of  a  girl,  while  his  manly  spirit  was 
eager  to  be  busy  upon  the  tossing  sea. 

*'  Ella !  What  can  this  be  ?  "  he  cried,  as  he 
unpacked  a  bag  of  green  baize  which  contained 
some  short  tubes  which  seemed  meant  to  fix  into 
each  other. — ^Archie  immediately  snatched  one 
and  looked  through  the  ends. 

^'  He  takes  it  for  a  telescope,"  said  Ella, 
smiling.  *'  It  is  a  flute ;  Angus  told  me  he 
would  play  to  us,  some  day.  It  is  played  by 
blowing  through  those  holes,  I  believe,  and  not 
at  the  end,  like  the  mouth- piece  of  a  bag-pipe.** 

Fergus  tried,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a 
tremendous  screech.  Archie  first  started,  then 
laughed,  and  employed  himself  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  applying  a  piece  of  alder  wood  to  his 
mouth  and  screeching  in  like  manner. 

**  His  music  is  as  good  as  mine,"  observed 
Fergus  laughing.  ^'  I  cannot  think  how  any 
body  can  fetch  pleasant  music  out  of  those  holes. 
I  like  a  bag- pipe  far  better/* 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  Angus  play  to-morrow,*' 
9aid  his  sister,    ^*  He  tells  me  that  he  has  heard 
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some  magicians  play  ^ln  that  would  almost  win 
the  eagle  from  her  prey." 

*•  I  wish  he  were  such  a  one,^  replied  Fergus. 
*^  I  would  fain  have  an  eagle  within  reach,  and 
pin  her  carcase  to  our  wall  as  Angus  has  done 
at  the  ianp.'^ 

'^  You  would  be  a  keen  sportsman,  Fergus,  if 
you  lived  within  reach  of  better  game  than  wild- 
fowl that  lie  still  to  be  shot.  But,  come,  lay 
a8i4e  the  flute,  and  leave  off  handling  your  gun, 
if  you  wish  to  be  on  the  steep  to  hail  their  return 
to-morrow.  There  is  much  to  be  done  yet,  and 
I  have  a  fancy  that  they  will  be  home  earlier 
than  the  hour  they  bade  us  look  for  them." 

The  boat  was  in  earlier;  but  Fergus  was 
already  watching  on  the  steep,  with  Ella  sitting 
by  his  side. 

"  All  well  ? "  cried  Angus, '  as  he  sprang 
on  shore ;  **  why  then,  everything  is  well,  for 
we  shall  have  as  much  business  to  manage  in 
this  first  trip  as  if  our  boat  was  bound  for  the 
port  of  London,  instead  of  such  a  poor  place  as 
Oban.*' 

'*  A  poor  place  I  **  exclaimed  Ronald.  •'  Well, 
I  suppose  travelling  abroad  makes  one  saucy. 
I  never  saw  Oban,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  should 
judge  from  the  number  of  things  you  are  to  be 
desired  to  buy,  that  almost  any  traffic  may  be 
carried  on  there.  Can  ye  tell  Ella  some  of  the 
articles  you  will  have  to  bring  back  1  *' 

**  There  are  more  than  I  can  remember  now. 
One  neighbour  is  going  to  try  his  fortune  with  a 
flock,  and  I  am  to  bring  over  some  ewes  with 
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tlieir  lattai>s.  Then  il  tai'e  hoMt^ify  ilirahtk 
needles,  and  heir  husband  henij)  to  tnakd  hbts ; 
atid  many  tieed  barley-iheal  to  make  out  till  har* 
vest.  I  am  glad  you  are  gbing  with  liie,  Ella« 
fot  t  am  to  have  a  commisibn  for  sotne  woman's 
finery  that  I  know  less  how  to  bargain  for  than 
for  sheep  and  hemp.  I  shall  often  have  such 
articles  in  my  freight,  for  shall  womeh  be  Within 
reach  of  caps  atid  ribbons  and  not  buy  ?  " 

*'  You  mdy  reckon  on  beginning  with  me,* 
said  Ella,  smiling.  '*  I  purpose  trafficking  for 
caps." 

There  was  more  in  this  to  delight  Angus  than 
would  have  met  an  English  ear.  The  Highland 
women  wear  no  cabs  till  they  can  assume  the 
matronly  curch  With  which  it  was  now  Ella's 
jpUrpose  to  provide  herself.  She  Ibd  the  way  into 
th&  dwelling  to  show  how  she  ahd  Fergus  had 
been  employed. 

•*  Yoii  have  beeii  as  hiisf  kn  We,  Ella ;  sb  liow 
let  lis  in^kii  hbliday  for  thie  two  hdUr^  that  W<3  are 
waiting  for  the  tide.  It  ih  itill  sobh  to  i^tart 
agaiil :  but  the  better  we  us^  the  tide,  th)s  sooner 
We  sbill  cbme  bick  M  you  Ahd  Artehie.  Whettt 
18  Archie  ?  " 

*•  On  the  Storr  since  diy-bredk.  Wbllld  fi 
let  hirti  hear  the  flutfe  ? — that  is,  if  ye  can  make  it 
heard  so  far,  for  we  Shall  ttbt  win  him  hohie 
While  day  lasts." 

Arigus  went  out  upon  the  beach,  arid  his  corti- 
panions  seated  themselves  rbiibd  him  upon  tht 
shingle ;  and  now,  how  astonished  was  Fergui 
to  hear  What  muste  might  b^  brobght  bUt  oT  a 
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flute !  Its  clear  sweet  notes  reached  Archie  on 
his  rock.  He  came  out  to  the  mouth  of  his  hole 
at  the  first  sound,  and  stood  intently  listening 
while  Angus  played  a  slow  air,  and  danced 
merrily  when  it  was  changed  to  a  jig.  As  often 
as  it  ceased,  he  clapped  his  hands  impatiently  for 
more. 

"  O  Angus,"  cried  Ella,  "  ye  have  brought 
a  new  pleasure  to  Archie ! "  and  Angus  took  this 
as  it  was  meant, — as  a  strong  expression  of 
gratitude. 

**  How  piercing  the  note  is !  "  cried  Ronald. 
'^  If  you  played  among  the  dells  higher  up,  the 
rocks  would  be  long  in  letting  the  music  drop.** 

"  And  if  this  sea  were  smooth  water  like  an 
inland  lake,"  said  Angus,  '^  I  could  make  the 
people  in  Scarba  hear  me.  I  have  heard  it  as 
far  over  water  where  there  was  no  ripple  and 
when  not  a  breath  was  stirring." 

The  lads  had  seldom  known  so  serene  a  state 
of  the  air  as  this,  and  could  not  even  conceive  of 
waters  that  had  not  more  or  less  swell. 

On  looking  round,  Ella  perceived  that  the 
musician  had  other  auditors  than  Archie  and 
themselves.  Tlie  tenants  of  the  farm  were  peep- 
ing over  the  ridge  behind,  and  the  Murdochs 
were  stationed  at  the  point  of  the  promontory  to 
the  left  which  separated  their  cove  from  Ella's. 
Though  Angus  put  up  his  instrument,  they  still 
lingered,  at  first  hoping  to  hear  it  again,  and  then 
being  curious  to  see  the  preparations  for  embark- 
ing 

*'  Take  care  of  yourself  and  Archie  till  the 
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mom/'  8aid  Ronald,  *^  and  then  be  up  with  the 
sun, — bright  may  he  shine! — and  see  ub  cijH 
actoss  the  S6und ;  and  be  sure  ye  await  us  at  the 
quay,  for  that  is  where  ye  must  gnet  on  board." 

*^  It  wili  save  us  a  circuit  if  we  push  off  from 
the  quay  now,"  said  Fer^s,  *'  since  we  have  t^ 
beair  down  due  south  some  way,  and  we  citii 
easily  carry  the  boat  over  the  bar." 

Atigus  tliOught  the  same.  Just  as  they  were 
hoisting:  the  bark  on  their  shoulders,  the  young 
Murdochs  caihe  up ;  Rob  to  ask  a  passage  a  little 
Way  down  the  Sound,  and  the  girls  to  keep  Ella 
company  for  a  while. 

*^  Archie  is  in  his  mi^rritaent  to-day,"  sAid  on^  *, 
'*  he  has  Scarce  ceased  dancing  since  he  heard 
thiB  music." 

**  H^  knows  what  is  doibg  now,"  observed  the 
othet ;  "  dee  him  clitlobing  to  the  top  to  see  them 
push  off." 

The  girU  and  Ella  th^n  Walked  slowly  up  the 
path  from  the  beach  to  a  point  whence  they  might 
watch  the  boat  set  off,  And  trace  it  for  a  consider- 
able way.  It  Was  a  bright  ahd  serene  afternoon ; 
there  were  no  rough  gales  abroad,  and  the  swell 
of  the  sea  was  no  greater  than  in  the  calmest 
days  of  that  region.  The  air  was  so  clear  that 
the  mountain  lights  and  shadows  were  distinctly 
visible  &s  their  peaks  rose  one  behind  another 
on  the  eastern  horizon.  Within  the  shadow  of 
the  Storr,  the  wAtet  was  of  the  deepest  green, 
while  beyond,  long  streaks  of  glittering  light  ex- 
tended from  island  to  island,  and  grew  broader 
Its  the  sun  descended.    ' 
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•  The  little  boat  pushed  off  from  the  quay  in 
good  Btyle,  with  two  pair  of  oars,  the  three  boatmen 
of  Ella's  household  having  waved  their  bonnets 
and  cheered  before  they  stept  in,  in  honour  of 
the  spectators.  It  was  necessary  to  pull  strongly 
and  evenly  till  they  should  have  crossed  the  rapid 
current  which  flowed  round  the  Storr :  but  Rob, 
heedless  of  this,  and  remembering  that  he  had 
not  cheered  and  waved  his  bonnet,  suddenly 
started  up,  threw  down  his  oar,  destroyed  the 
balance,  and  upset  the  boat. — ^What  shrieks  rang 
from  rock  to  rock,  as  the  bark  tumbled  in  the 
current,  and  the  rowers  were  borne,  in  spite  of 
their  struggles,  down,  down,  far  and  fast  by  the 
sweeping  waters  !  Ella  clasped  her  hands  above 
her  head,  and  uttered  no  sound  after  the  first 
shriek.  Her  companions  ran  hither  and  thither 
with  loud  lamentations.  The  people  at  the  farm 
did  what  these  girls  should  have  done ;  they  ran 
down  with  all  speed  to  desire  Murdoch  to  get  out 
his  boat. 

"  There's  one  safe !  **  cried  Meg ;  **  the  rock 
is  but  just  above  the  water,  but  he  is  sitting 
upon  it." 

'*'  O  God  ! "  groaned  Ella,  ^*  save  me  from  pray 
ing  which  it  may  be  ! " 

Another  soon  appeared  on  the  same  point ;  but 
nothing  could  yet  be  seen  of  the  other  two. 

Archie  had  beheld  all  this,  and  more :  he  could 
overlook  Murdoch's  proceedings  also  from  his 
pinnacle.  He  was  strongly  wrought  upon ;  for 
no  one  understood  better  the  signs  of  emotion, 
whether  or  not  he  understood  uie  cause.    He 
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acted  with  rapidity  and  strengtb,  as  if  suddenlj 
inspired  by  reason;  but  alas!  his  energy  could 
only  manifest  itself  in  the  way  of  imitation. 
The  moment  he  saw  Itfurdoch's  boat  hastily 
launched,  he  ran  down  to  his  **  floating  place," 
as  he  called  it,  rolled  his  cask  mto  the  water  and 
got  into  it.  Murdoch  alone  saw  him  standing 
lip  and  waving  his  bonnet,  before  he  reached  the 
eddy,  which  could  not  but  be  fatal  to  him. — 
The  cask  came  up  again, — empty — and  floated 
round  the  point,  as  Archie  had  no  doubt  foreseen 
it  would,  and  at  length  arrived  within  Fergus's 
reach,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  him.  He 
clung  to  it,  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  friendly 
support,  till  taken  up  by  Murdoch's  boat  The 
two  who  had  reached  the  rock  were  Angus  and 
Konald ;  and  Rob  had  had  his  wits  so  sharpened 
by  the  plunge,  as  to  perceive  that  he  had  better 
not  leave  hold  of  the  oar  he  had  clung  to  at  first. 
He  too  was  taken  up;  so  that  Ella  believed  that 
all  had  come  safe  out  of  this  awful  peril, — she 
alone  being  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  at 
the  Storr.  When  she  joined  her  brothers  on  the 
beach,  they  stood  a  moment  aloof  firom  her  em* 
brace,  with  countenances  in  which  there  was  as 
much  of  solemn  compassion  as  of  grief  Angus 
was  down  upon  his  face ;  Murdoch  alone  uttered 
a  few  broken  words.  It  was  some  time  before 
she  could  comprehend  or  would  believe  what  had 
happened,  and  then  she  was  the  only  one  who 
retained  her  self-command. 

An  expression  of  unspeakable  anguish  pnaaed 
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over  her  Countenance  as  Fergus  mourned  that  he 
had  been  saved  by  Archie's  loss. 

*•  Nay,  Fergus,"  said  she^  '*  let  us  leave  it  to 
Him  who  guides  us,  to  show  whbse  life  had  best 
be  taken  and  whose  left.  God  knows  I  strove 
for  this  before  I  knew  his  pleasure;  and  no\V 
that  we  do  know  it,  let  us  questibn  neither  thie 
purpose  nor  the  means. — Let  us  devoutly  blesS 
Him  that  you  are  here/' 

While  Angus  took  her  home,  the  neighbours 
dispersed  in  search  of  the  bbdy,  Which  could  not, 
however,  be  found,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  by  the  current  far  Cut  of  reach. 
When  all  had  gone  home  for  the  night,  and  her 
companions  had  for  some  time  retired  to  hide 
their  grief^  or  to  forget  it  for  a  while  in  sleep, 
Ella  stole  out  alone,  and  passed  the  night  among 
the  rocks, — a  night,  whose  natural  beauty  was 
worthy  to  succeed  to  that  of  the  day  that  was 
gone.  It  was  light;  and  this  it  wis  which,  giv- 
ing the  faint  hope  of  recovering  the  body,  took 
Ella  abroad.  The  red  lights  of  the  west  had  not 
wholly  vanished  when  the  grey  dawn  began  to 
glimmer,  while,  in  mid  sky,  the  stars  twinkled 
as  if  in  rivalship  Of  the  sparkles  below;  The  sea 
was,  as  it  often  is  in  that  region,  highly  luminous ; 
and  as  Ella  sat  watching  the  eddy  within  which 
Archie  had  sunk,  her  eye  marked,  and  not  witli- 
out  pleasure  even  now,  the  gleam  which  broke  on 
the  crest  of  every  wave,  and  was  scattered  in 
showers  of  sparkles  as  far  as  the  Spray  could  reach. 

There  she  was  found  by  Angus,  at  day- break. 

^'  You  have  not  been  in  his  cave  V  said  he. 
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'  "  No,"  replied  Ella.  '*  1  wUl  go  there  first 
when  you  and  the  lads  have  left  me/' 
"  Left  you !  and  when  will  that  be  V 
"  In  a  few  hours,  I  hope,"  she  replied,  smiling. 
'*  I  must  see  that  Archie  is  still  honoured  by 
being  kept  apart  from  that  in  which  he  had  no 
share.  The  business  of  our  days  went  on  without 
him  while  he  lived,  and  it  shall  go  on  now,  if  it 
were  only  to  show  that  he  bore  no  part  in  it.  You 
must  perform  your  promises  to  our  neighbours, 
Angus,  and  discharge  their  business,  and  then 
you  can  come  back  to  me  with  an  easy  mind.". 

*'  I  will,"  replied  Angus;  **and  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  go  with  me  this  time.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  there  is  cause  for  your  remaining 
behind." 

"  There  is ;  this  once,— not  longer,  Angus. 
I  cannot  give  up  the  hope  of  laying  Archie  be- 
neath the  cross  beside  my  father.  This  will 
either  be  done  or  given  up  before  your  next 
voyage^  and  then  I  will  go.'* 

For  some  hours  of  the  morning  of  their  in- 
tended marriage-day,  Angus  and  Ella  were 
wandering  along  the  shores  engaged  in  the  most 
melancholy  search  in  which  eye  and  heart  can  be 
employed.  At  length  Angus  pointed  to  a  sign 
which  could  scarcely  be  misunderstood.  He  had 
observed  an  osprey  winging  its  flight  for  some 
distance  over  the  sea,  and  now  perceived  that  it 
was  joined  by  another,  and  that  both  were  hover- 
ing as  if  about  to  stoop.  Endeavouring  to  scare 
them  with  cries,  he  hastened  onwards,  followed 
by  Ella,  for  some  distance  towards  the  south-west, 
and  succeeded  in  finding  the  object  of  their 
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search.  Archie  lay,  as  if  asleep,  on  a  h^ach  of 
fine  sand,  still  grasping  the  hosom  of  his  plaid 
which  contained  the  gathered  treasures  of  the 
day. — Long  were  those  weeds  and  feathers  kept 
as  memorials  of  Archie's  pleasures:  they  were 
Ella's  only  hoard. 

Angus  returned  from  his  first  voyage  with  the 
lads  in  safety,  and  in  time  to  lay  Archie's  head 
in  the  grave.  This  done,  Ella  acknowledged 
that  no  duty  remained  to  prevent  her  fulfilling 
all  her  promises.  She  accompanied  him,  the 
next  week,  to  Oban,  and  returned  his  wife. 


Having  illustrated  the  leading  principles  which 
regulate  the  PRODUCtibN  of  Wealth,  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  law^  of  its  Distribution. 

The  classes  concerned  in  production  are  (ias  we 
have  seen)  two,  Labourers  and  Capitalists ;  but 
the  latter  class  is  usually  divided  into  two,  Viz.— 

Those  whb  hold  in  possession  the  natural 
agents  of  production,  as  Land-owners ;  and 

Those  who  employ  these  natural  agietitis,  tit 
Farmeris,  or  others  who  apply  bapital  to  land  or 
water. 

Of  these  three  classes,  among  whom  disli-ibii- 
tion  takes  place, 

Labourers  receive  their  share  as  Wages, 

Capitalists     ...      as  PtofitS, 

tand-owners*         •         ,      as  tlent, 


We  proceed  first  to  Rent,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  when  we  treat  of  Wages  and  Profits ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  shall  confine  our 
Summary  to  the  explanation  of  Land-Rent. 


Summary  of  Principles  Ulu$trated  in  ibis 

Vobime^ 

The  total  Rent  paid  hy  a  former  includes  real 
Bent,  and  much  besides ;  viz.  the  profits  of  the 
capital  laid  out  by  the  land-owner  upon  the  estate. 

Real  Rent  is  that  which  is  paid  to  the  land- 
owner for  the  use  of  the  original,  indestructible 
powers  of  the  soil. 

Land  has  these  powers  in  different  degrees. 

The  most  fertile  being  all  appropriated,  and 
more  produce  wanted,  the  n^t  best  soil  is  brought 
into  cultivation;  then  land  of  the  third  degree, 
and  so  on,  till  all  is  tilled  that  will  repay  tillage. 

An  unequal  produce  being  yielded  by  these 
different  lands,  the  surplus  return  of  all  above 
the  lowest  goes  to  the  land-owner  in  the  form  of 
Rent. 

The  same  thing  happens  when  repeated  appli- 
cations of  capital  are  made  to  the  same  land  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  its  productiveness.  The 
produce  which  remains  over  the  return  to  the 
least  productive  application  of  capital,  goes  to  the 
land-owner  in  the  form  of  Rent. 

Rent,  therefore,  consists  of  that  part  of  the 
retura  made  to  the  more  productive  portions  of 
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capital,  by  which  it  exceeds  the  return  made  to 
the  least  productive  portion. 

New  lands  are  not  tilled,  and  capital  is  not 
employed  for  a  less  return,  unless. the  produce 
will  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

A  rise  of  prices,  therefore^  creates,  and  is  not 
created  by,  Rent. 

When  more  capital  is  employed  in  agriculture, 
new  land  is  tilled,  a  further  outlay  is  made  on 
land  already  tilled;  and  thus  also  Rent  arises 
from  increase  of  capital. 

When  capital  is  withdrawn  from  agriculture, 
inferior,  i,  e.  the  most  expensive  soils,  are  let  out 
of  cultivation ;  and  thus  Rent  falls. 

A  rise  of  Rent  is,  therefore,  a  symptom,  and 
not  a  cause,  of  wealth. 

The  tendency  of  Rent  is,  therefore,  to  rise  for 
ever  in  an  improving  country. — But  there  are 
counteracting  causes. 

Art  increases  production  beyond  the  usual  re- 
turns to  capital  laid  out:  prices  fall  in  proportion 
to  the  abundance  of  the  supply,  and  Rent  declines. 

Improved  facilities  for  bringing  produce  to 
market,  by  increasing  the  supply,  cause  prices  to 
fall  and  Rent  to  decline. 
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IS 

GARVELOCH. 


Chapter  I. 

TIMES  ARE  CHANGED. 


About  ten  years  before  the  period  at  which  our 
story  opens,  the  laird  of  Garveloch  had  trans- 
ferred his  property  in  that  and  the  neighbourhig 
isles  to  a  large  Fishing  Company.  The  terms  ot 
the  bargain  were  advantageous  to  botli  parties. 
The  laird  was  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual rent  which  his  island-tenants  had  been  ac« 
customed  to  pay,  and  which  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  sixty  guineas  a  year  all  together,  a  sum 
of  several  hundred  pounds  in  consideration  of  the 
improvements  to  be  effected  on  the  property. 
As  there  was  little  prospect  of  such  improve- 
ments being  effected,  to  the  extent  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  by  himself  or  his  poor  tenants, 
the  transaction  was  evidently  a  profitable  one  to 
him ;  while  the  Company  reasonably  expected 
that  the  changes  they  were  about  to  introduce 
would  much  more  than  repay  their  advance — ^an 
expectation  which  was  not  disappointed. 

6  B 
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Among  the  numerous  fishing  stations  esta- 
blished by  this  opulent  Company,  there  was  one 
in  I  slay.  A  warehouse  was  erected,  where  salt 
for  curing  the  fish,  hemp  for  making  nets,  timber 
for  boat-building,  staves  for  cooperage,  and  all 
materials  necessary  for  the  apparatus  of  an  ex- 
tensive fishery,  were  stored.  A  curing-house,  a 
buiiding-yardi,  and  a  cooperage  were  at  hand ;  a 
pier,  around  which  there  was  a  perpetual  traffic 
of  boats^  stretched  out  iitto  the  sea.  A  little 
town  had  risen  round  these  buildings,  where 
but  a  few  years  before  there  had  been  only  a 
congregation  of  sea-fowL  Where  their  discord* 
ant  cries  alone  had  been  heard,  there  now  pre- 
vailed a  minglinff  of  sounds,  not  more  musical  to 
the  ear  perhaps,  but  by  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
heart.  The  calls  of  the  boatmen,  the  hammer 
of  the  cooper,  the  saw  of  the  boat-builder,  the 
hum  from  the  curing-house,  where  women  and 
girls  were  employed  in  gutting,  salting,  and 
packing  the  herrings,  and  drying  the  cod,  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  innumerable  children  at 
play  among  the  rocks, — ^all  these  together  formed 
such  a  contrast  to  the  desolation  which  prevailed 
ten  years  before,  that  the  stranger  who  returned 
after  a  long  absence  scarcely  knew  the  place  to 
be  the  same. 

Nor  was  the  change  less  remarkable  in  others 
of  the  islands.  Rows  of  dwellings  stretched 
along  many  a  favourable  line  of  beach,  and  huts 
peeped  out  of  a  cove  here  and  there,  where  no 
trace  of  man  had  been  formerly  seen,  but  an 
occasional  kelping  fire.   On  Garveloch  a  fishing 
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village  had  arisen  where  the  dwelling  of  Angus 
and  Ella  had  for  some  years  stood  alone.  The 
iield  which  they  had  cultivated  from  the  year  of 
their  marriage  till  the  establishment  of  the  Fish- 
ing Company,  was  now  covered  with  cottages ; 
and  a  row  of  huts,  most  of  them  with  a  patch  of 
ground  behind,  stretched  from  the  bar  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  promontory  which  had  been 
Ronald's  on  the  other.  Angus  and  Ella  lived 
in  the  old  house ;  but  it  was  so  much  enlarged 
and  improved  as  to  look  like  a  new  one :  it  was 
the  best  in  the  village ;  and  it  was  made  so  for 
comfort,  not  for  show.  There  were  nine  children 
to  be  housed;  and  both  their  parents  knew 
enough  of  comfort  to  see  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding room  and  ventilation  if  they  wished  to 
keep  their  large  family  in  health  and  good  habits. 
They  had  worked  hard,  and  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  though  the  perpetual  calls  upon 
them  prevented  their  laying  by  much  in  the  form 
of  money,  they  had  been  able  to  provide  their 
dwelling  with  more  convenient  furniture,  and 
their  children  with  more  decent  clothing,  than 
was  usually  thought  necessary  in  the  society  of 
which  they  formed  a  part. 

Angus's  vessel  had  yielded  him  all  the  profH 
he  had  expected,  and  more.  Before  the  Com- 
pany was  established,  he  had  usually  had  business 
enough  committed  to  him  to  make  it  answer  to 
cross  the  Sound  twice  a  week ;  and  since  the 
fishing  station  had  been  opened  in  Islay,  he  had 
made  a  double  use  of  the  Flora,  as  his  boat  was 
now  called.    The  possession  of  a  decked  vessel 
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had  enabled  him  to  share  the  herring  bottnty ;  and 
he  now  gave  his  principal  attention  to  the  fishery, 
only  following  the  coasting  trade  in  spring  and 
autumn, — ^the  intervals  of  the  herring  seasons. 

As  they  possessed  so  great  a  treasure  in  this 
boat,  now  of  the  rank  of  a  herring-buss,  Angus 
and  Ella  thought  they  could  afford  to  give  the 
old  boat  to  Fergus  for  a  weddmg  present,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  fish  for  cod  on  his  own  ac- 
count, instead  of  being  a  hired  fisherman  on 
board  one  of  the  Company's  vessels.  Those  who 
had  only  open  boats  were  excluded  from  the 
herring  fishery  by  the  bounty,  which  was  granted 
to  the  produce  of  decked  vessels  only,  and  which 
therefore  gave  an  advantage  to  such  produce  in 
the  market  which  could  not  be  contested;  but 
there  was  a  fair  sale  for  cod,  however  caught ; 
and  now  that  a  market  was  always  open  at  hand, 
the  possession  of  a  boat  seemed  to  Fergus  to 
afford  a  prospect  of  a  certain  and  sufficient  main- 
tenance. He  married  at  one-and-twenty,  a  year 
after  the  opening  of  the  station  in  Islay,  and  in 
consequence  of  it ;  for  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl 
who  had  come  witli  her  family  to  settle  at  the 
station  as  fishers.  Janet  was  young  and  giddy, 
and  quite  willing  to  leave  her  father,  who  was 
only  a  hired  fisherman,  for  a  husband  who  had  a 
boat  of  his  own ;  and,  after  a  short  courtship, 
the  young  folks  settled  down  in  a  cottage  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  Angus's  house.  They  had 
made  a  shift  to  get  on  till  now,  though  their 
family  increased  every  year;  and  as  they  had 
never  luffer^d  aptual  want,  they  began  to  think 
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they  never  should,  and  to  smile  at  some  of  Ro- 
nald's wise  sayings.  Fergus  declared  that,  if 
one  or  two  seasons  of  extraordinary  plenty  would 
come,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  get  a  new  boat,  he 
should  have  no  anxiety  remaining.  He  had  been 
anxious  when  he  had  only  one  child  to  feed ; 
and  he  was  apt  to  be  anxious  at  times  now  that 
he  had  five  :  but  if  he  was  but  sure  of  being  able 
to  continue  his  fishing,  he  would  trust  that  Pro*, 
vidence  would  feed  them  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  fed.  But  if  these  rare  seasons  should  not 
come,  Ronald  observed,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
for  the  boat  was  wearing  out  fast.  It  must  be 
patched  and  mended  to  the  last,  Fergus  replied, 
and  he  must  still  hope  for  extraordinary  profits 
some  happy  year.  He  said  nothing,  though  he 
probably  thought  much,  of  the  consequences  of 
a  season  of  failure. 

Ronald  was  free  from  all  cares  of  (his  kind, 
though  he  had  had  his  share  of  trouble  in  other 
ways.  He  was  a  single  man  and  engaged  in  a 
good  business,  and  therefore  well  provided  for  as 
to  external  comfort.  He  was  a  cooper  at  the 
station  in  Islay,  and  as  casks  were  wanted  as 
long  as  fish  were  caught,  he  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose himself  supplied  with  employment  as  long 
as  the  establishment  should  be  kept  up.  He  was 
tlruly  hanpy  to  be  able  to  afford  assistance  to 
her  who  nad  carefully  tended  his  youth,  and  re- 
ceived Ella's  eldest  boy  with  the  intention  of 
teaching  him  his  trade.  The  trouble  from  which 
we  have  mentioned  that  Ronald  suffered  arose, 
from  disappointment  in  an  attachment  he  had 
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formed  and  long  cherished.  He  had  loved  n 
maiden  who  came  in  the  train  of  the  company, 
but  his  friend  Cuthbert  had  won  her,  and  afler 
having  made  her  happy  for  a  few  short  years, 
had  been  taken  from  lier  by  an  accident  at  sea, 
leaving  her  with  four  children,  and  no  possessions 
but  such  as  his  industry  had  earned.  The  widow 
Cuthbert  lived  in  Garveloch,  and  supported  her 
little  family  by  net-making.  She  was  respected 
by  all  her  neighbours,  and  loved  as  much  as  ever 
by  Ronald,  who,  however,  conducted  himself  to* 
wards  her  as  the  widow  of  his  friend,  rather  than 
as  the  object  of  his  early  and  long  attachment. 

The  widow  Cuthbert  was  regarded  as  the  lady 
of  the  island,  though  she  was  no  richer,  no  better 
dressed,  and,  for  all  her  neighbours  knew,  no 
better  bom  than  any  around  her.  She  was 
better  educated ;  and  this  was  her  title  to  distinc* 
lion.  No  one  else,  except  Angus,  had  seen  so 
much  of  the  world ;  and  even  he  could  not  make 
n  better  use  of  what  he  had  learned.  There  was 
a  sober  truth  in  the  judgments  she  formed  of 
people  and  of  circumstances,  which  was  all  the 
more  impressive  from  the  modesty  with  which 
she  held  her  opinions,  and  the  gentleness  with 
which  she  declared  them.  Those  opinions  were 
respected  by  all,  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
— *from  Ella  down  to  Meg  Murdoch.  Her  ma- 
nagement of  her  little  family  was  watched  by  all 
who  cared  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and 
her  skill  and  industry  in  her  occupation  were 
marvelled  at  by  those  who  did  not  attempt  to 
Imitate  hen 
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It  would  have  amused  an  attentive  observer  to 
see  how  a  distinction  of  ranks  was  already  grow- 
ing up  in  the  little  society  of  Garveloch,  where 
none  had  originally  brought  wealth  enough  to 
authorize  such  distinction.  Next  to  the  widow 
Cuthbert  ranked  the  fanner  and  his  family — ^the 
Duffs,  who  were  looked  up  to  from  their  great 
importance  as  com- growers  to  the  society.  The 
produce  of  their  fields  being  much  in  request, 
they  had  enlarged  their  farm,  and  improved  it  to 
a  great  extent.  By  means  of  the  more  ample 
supplies  of  manure  afforded  by  the  curing  of  so 
much  fish,  and  through  the  help  of  the  better 
implements  and  modes  of  tillage  which  their 
prosperity  enabled  them  to  use,  their  land  pro- 
duced twice  as  much  as  when  they  had  entered 
upon  the  farm>  fifteen  years  before.  They  had 
every  inducement  to  go  on  increasing  its  pro- 
ductiveness ;  for  com  still  fell  short,  and  supplies 
were  brought  now  and  then  from  other  islands 
to  make  out  till  harvest.  Of  late,  indeed,  the 
demand  had  somewhat  lessened,  as  an  Irish  family 
had  set  the  example  of  growing  potatoes  in 
theii  patch  of  ground,  and  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours had  done  the  same,  with  the  hope  of  saving 
the  expense  of  oat  and  barley  meal.  Among 
these  were  the  former  tenants  of  the  farm,  the 
Murdochs,  who,  having  failed  in  all  their  under- 
takings, now  had  recourse  to  what  they  supposed 
an  easy  and  nearly  infallible  method  of  getting  a 
living.  They  had  sunk  firom  year  to  year,  and 
there  was  little  hope  of  their  rising  again  when 
(hey  began  to  place  their  dependence  on  potato 
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tillage.  They  now  filled  a  station  as  much  below 
that  of  Ella  and  her  husband  as  Ella's  had  been 
supposed  below  theirs  on  the  day  of  her  father's 
funeral.  Murdoch  had  not  parted  with  any  of 
his  pride  or  jealousy  as  he  parted  with  his  worldly 
comforts.  He  still  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on 
Angus;  and,  when  disposed  to  vent  his  com- 
plaints or  seek  counsel,  went  to  new  comers  in 
preference  to  old  neighbours.  He  was  particu- 
larly intimate  with  the  O'Rorys,  who  lived  in  a 
cottage  next  to  his  own,  and  who  were  of  an  age 
and  in  circumstances  too  unlike  his  own  to  come 
into  comparison  with  him  in  any  way. 

Dan  0*Rory  was  a  lad  of  twenty,  who  had 
brought  over  his  yet  younger  wife  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  Garveloch  fishery,  as  there  was 
none  to  be  had  at  Eathmullin.  He  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  interest  for  wages  on  board 
one  of  the  busses,  and  he  had  no  boat  of  his  own ; 
80  he  dug  up  and  planted  his  potato- ground,  and 
was  content,  talking  of  future  doings,  but  caring 
little  as  yet  whether  they  ever  came  to  pass. 
One  evil  of  their  coming  to  pass,  indeed,  would 
be  that  there  would  be  no  longer  time  for  talk, 
which  Pan  loved  full  as  well  as  did  Noreen,  hig 
wife. 

One  day,  when  Noreen  was  tired  of  her  hus- 
band, and  had  gently  turned  him  out  of  his  cabin, 
he  strolled  to  Murdoch's  door,  and  lay  down  to 
bask  in  a  July  sun,  his  head  resting  on  the 
wooden  step,  his  fingers  stuck  into  his  hair,  anij 
his  feet  reposing  among  the  fishy  remains  which 
lay  as  usual  strewed  round  the  door,  and  saluting 
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move  senses  than  one  of  the  passers  by.  Hear- 
ing a  step  on  the  shingle,  Dan  half  opened  his 
eyes,  and  saw  Murdoch  approaching  with  a  leaky 
barrel  on  his  shoulder,  from  the  seams  of  which 
the  red  pickle  was  dropping  down  his  clothes  and 
meandering  over  his  face. 

'*  Them  are  the  briny  tears  for  which  ye'U  be 
never  the  worse,"  cried  Dan.  ^*  I'd  weep  such 
tears  every  day,  if  the  powers  would  give  me 
leave." 

**  Get  up,  Dan,  can't  ye,  and  let  me  come  in 
at  my  own  door." 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  said  Dan, 
pushing  the  door  open,  and  withdrawing  himself 
as  little  as  was  necessary  to  let  Murdoch  pass. 

'^  £h !  it's  the  herrings  back  again !  O,  father, 
what  will  ye  do  for  the  money?  What  good 
does  the  bounty  do  to  them  that  can't  sell  their 
fish  ?"  resounded  from  the  inside  of  the  cottage 
in  shrill  tones  of  anger. 

Murdoch  swore  at  the  bounty  and  the  Com- 
pany, and  its  officers,  and  at  those  who,  he  said, 
Bupplanted  him. 

«'  Well,  but  what  did  tliey  say  this  time  T 
inquired  his  wife.  *'  I  took  the  largest  barrel  we 
had, — ^if  it  did  not  hold  thirty-two  gallons,  there's 
not  one  in  the  island  that  does." 

'*  Thev  did  not  dispute  that  this  time;  how 
should  they  ?  But  they  say,  not  a  cask  that 
leaks  shall  be  branded  for  the  bounty.*' 

<«  Never  deny  the  leaking,"  said  Dan,  looking 
in  from  the  door.  *'  Your  own  head  is  pickled 
JIB  fine  aa  if  it  stood  for  the  bounty," 
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Murdoch  took  no  notice  of  hhn,  but  went  on 
impatiently.  '^  And  for  the  rest  of  the  com* 
plaint,  I  may  thank  you,  wife,  or  Meg,  or  both 
of  ye.  There  is  not  a  fish  clean  gutted  in  the 
barrel ;  there  is  not  one  untainted  with  the  sun ; 
and  besides,  the  cask  is  half  full  of  salt.  You 
women  may  raise  the  rent-money  as  well  as  you 
can,  for  I  shall  never  do  it  if  this  is  the  way 
you  help  me.** 

Meg  began  iQ  complain  that  the  boat  was  so 
foulthat  the  fish  were  tainted  before  they  came 
ashore;  that  ^^^  mother  had  given  her  some- 
thing else  to  do  when  she  should  have  been  curing 
the  fish ;  that  Rob  had  carried  off  the  knife,  sp 
that  she  was  obliged  to  gut  them  with  her  fin- 
gers; an4  that,  as  her  mother  would  have  a 
large  barrel  and  her  father  would  not  catch  more 
fish,  what  could  be  done  but  to  fill  up  the  cask 
with  salt?  llie  quarrel  was  beginning  to  run 
high,  when  D^n  interfered  to  divert  the  course 
of  the  Btor^. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  he,  "  ye  submit  to  be  trou- 
bled with  the  villains  that  cftrry  themselves  so 
Iiigli.  14  leave  them  to  catch  their  own  fish, 
and  keep  cool  and  comfortable  at  home." 

"  We  must  live,  Dan ;  sp  you  talk  only  non- 
sense." 

*'  True,  neighbour;  all  that  are  not  gentle- 
men must  live.  But  there's  pothing  in  life  easier 
than  to  live  without  their  help  :  and  I'd  be  proud 
to  do  it,  if  it  were  only  to  see  ttiem  standing  and 
standing  all  day,  and  many  days,  to  see  the 
shoals  go  by,  and  never  a  boat  out  to  cateh  « 
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fish  for  them.  I'd  go  ten  miles  any  day  to  see 
them  stand  idle,  with  all  their  sheds  and  cranes, 
and  the  new  pier  with  the  boats  lying  about  it 
as  if  all  the  world  was  asleep.  There  would  be 
easy  work  for  a  summer's  day  I  ** 

'*  Easy  enough  for  them,  Dan,  but  hard  enough 
for  us  that  ha?e  not  our  pockets  full  of  money 
like  them." 

*'  Nevet  mind  the  money ;  where's  the  money 
that  will  buy  such  a  sunshine  as  this  ?" 

*'  If  people  like  the  sunshine  as  well  with  bare 
lunbs  and  an  empty  stomach,  Dan,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  them.  For  my  part,  I  begin  to 
feel  the  north  wind  chilling,  now  I  am  growing 
old ;  and  I  can't  fish  till  I  have  had  my  morning 
meal." 

*'  O,  the  morning  meal  is  the  pleasantest 
thii^g  in  nature  when  it  gives  one  no  trouble ; 
and  if  you  would  do  as  I  do,  you  would  have  one 
every  day  in  the  year,  without  giving  a  triumph 
to  them  villains.  Just  bestir  yourself  to  plant 
your  potatoes,  and  then  you  are  provided  without 
more  words.  O,  people  should  go  to  old  Iteland 
to  learn  how  to  live  1 " 

'*  I  thought  Ireland  had  been  a  bad  place  to 
live  in." 

'*  Devil  a  bit,  neighbour.  It  is  the  cheerfullest, 
brightest  land  the  saints  reign  over,— ^ory  i6 
tliem  for  it!' 

"  Then  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

'*  Just  somebody  told  Noreen's  fkther  that  one 
might  fish  guineas  in  these  seas ;  so  he  had  us 
married,  and  sent  us  over ;  but,  as  I  tell  Noreen, 
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there  is  less  gold  here  than  at  Rathmullin,  see* 
ing  that  the  sun  shines  one  half  less.  But  we 
make  ourselves  content,  as  they  do  in  Ireland ; 
and  that  a  man  may  do  all  the  world  over — ^let 
alone  a  woman  that  has  a  gentle  cratur  like  me 
for  a  hushand." 

"  But  how  would  you  have  me  make  myself 
content,  when  I  can't  sell  my  fish  either  fresh  or 
salted  ?  I  thought  you  had  had  more  feeling  for 
your  neighbours,  Dan." 

*'  I !  God  help  me,  I'm  as  tinder-hearted  as  a 
lord's  lady.  It  is  because  I  am  so  tinder-hearted 
that  I  would  have  nobody  bother  themselves. 
Just  give  a  man  a  cabin,  and  a  bit  of  ground, 
and  a  spade,  and  a  girl  for  a  wife  to  crown  all, 
and  why  should  he  trouble  himself  till  the  stars 
fall  out  of  the  sky?" 

**  And  is  that  the  way  you  do  in  Ireland  ?  *' 

'*  Just  so ;  and  that  is  why  Ireland  is  better 
than  any  other  land." 

"  But  I  have  more  to  provide  for  than  my 
wife,"  said  Murdoch,  casting  a  look  towards  his 
little  field. 

•♦  Make  Rob  dig  it  for  you  the  first  year,*' 
said  Dan ;  '*  and  if  there  is  potatoes  enough, 
well  and  good ;  and  if  not,  go  fish  for  what  is 
wanting,  or  let  Rob  get  a  potato-ground  for 
himself." 

'*  But  we  shall  want  clothes,  and  money  for 
rent." 

*'  Tell  the  Company  you'll  work  out  the  rent, 
or  sell  your  boat  for  it,  or  beseech  the  saints  that 
love  to  help.  Any  way  better  than  bother  your- 
self." 
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*^  Anyihinff  rather  than  bother  myeelf/'  re- 
peated Murdoch  to  himself,  under  the  united 
provocations  of  heat,  fatigue,  disappointment, 
and  jealousy.  '*  I'll  be  free  of  them  all,  and 
never  ouble  myself  to  offer  another  fish  to  any 
man  breathing.  I  can  get  fowl  to  help  out  our 
potatoes,  and  then  we  shall  do  well  enough." 

At  this  moment  he  saw  farmer  Duff  approach- 
ng,  and  gave  the  hint  to  Dan,  that  he  should 
observe  how  the  farmer  would  behave  when  it 
should  appear  that  he  was  to  have  no  more 
custom  from  either  family. 

Duff  declined  the  seat  offered  him  by  Mur- 
doch's wife,  as  his  first  desire  was  to  get  to  wind* 
ward  of  that  which  strewed  the  ground  where 
Meg  had  been  curing  fish.  He  asked  Murdoch 
to  walk  a  little  way  with  him  ;  but  as  Murdoch 
declined,  Duff  took  the  liberty  of  closing  the 
door,  and  attempting  to  open  the  shutter  which 
occupied  the  unglazed  window." 

*'  I  live  on  the  height,  you  know,"  said  he, 
**  and  out  of  the  way  of  y(Air  kind  of  business, 
so  that  I  may  seem  to  you  over  nice ;  but  I  was 
going  to  offer  to  relieve  you  of  this  litter.  I 
have  been  round  the  village  to  engage  for  all  the 
offal  of  the  season,  and  I  will  take  up  yours  at 
the  same  price  with  the  rest." 

"  I  can't  spare  it,  farmer." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  please ;  but  I  really  hope 
you  are  going  to  remove  it  directly,  for  your 
health's  sake.*' 

*^  I  trust  my  health  will  serve  me  to  sow  and 
gather  many  a  crop  that  shall  cost  me  less  thaof 
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your  oatmeal,  and  be  more  wholesome  diian  the 
pickles  in  yonder  barrel.  1  have  done  with  her- 
rings for  ever.  Do  you  know  any  one  that  wants 
a  boat,  farmer  ?  ** 

"  More  than  you  have  boats  to  sell.  There's 
Dan,  for  one.  Dan,  you  mean  to  be  a  fisher- 
man?*' 

^'  Perhaps  I  may,  if  the  station  offers  me  a 
place  in  a  buss  without  any  trouble ;  but  I  could 
not  bother  myself  with  a  boat.  Murdoch  and  I 
are  content  to  be  easy  with  our  potatoes,  no 
offence  to  you,  I  hope^" 

•*  None  whatever.  The  only  offence  in  the 
case  is  the  offence  of  a  wet  season,  if  such  a 
one  should  come;— where  will  the  offence  be 
then?" 

"  Afler  a  wet  season  comes  a  dry,"  said  Dan  $ 
'*  and  the  powers  will  preserve  us  to  witness  it." 

"  Let* me  see  your  boat,''  said  Duff.  "  Your 
relation  Fergus  was  looking  at  his  this  morning 
as  if  he  thought  it  would  bear  little  more 
patching." 

'*  Mine  is  nearly  as  old  as  his,  but  it  will  last 
a  few  fair  seasons  yet,  I  expect.  I  will  make 
liim  the  offer  of  it.^ 

.  Duff  was  going  there  now ;  and  having  no 
more  time  to  spare,  Murdoch  and  he  set  off 
together,  leaving  Dan  to  bask  as  before,  or  to 
yary  Ids  amusements  by  watching  the  flow  of  the 
tide. 

As  they  went,  they  looked  in  on  Ella,  with 
whom  Duff  wished  to  negociate  as  with  Mur« 
doch.    Ella  was  in  the  shed  built  for  a  curing* 
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bouse,  sarrounded  by  her  children^  thiee  or  fouT 
of  whom  were  assisting  her  in  her  employments 
of  salting  and  packing  herrings,  and  the  rest 
amusing  themselves  with  playing  hide  and  seek 
among  the  barrels. 

*'  What  a  store  of  new  barrels!*'  exclaimed 
Murdoch :  *'  You  must  lose  much  by  the  old 
ones." 

«  Not  at  all,'*  replied  Ella:  *•  they  serve  for 
our  coasting  trade  when  they  will  no  longer  do 
for  the  Company.  If  we  often  got  such  a  cask 
as  this,"  pointing  to  one  beside  her,  ^*  we  should 
seldom  have  to  buy.     Kenneth  made  that.'* 

"  Youy  boy  -Kenneth  !"  exclaimed  Murdoch. 
*•  Impossible ! " 

'*  He  has  been  well  taught  by  his  uncle,"  said 
Duff,  **  and  has  good  materials.  See,  the  staves 
are  half  an  inch  thick,  and  even  throughout,  and 
the  flags  laid  between  the  seams  at  both  ends, 
and  the  hoops  as  regular  and  well  fastened  as 
Ronald  himself  could  have  made  them." 

"  You  will  only  waste  such  a  barrel,"  said 
Murdoch,  *'  if  you  let  the  children  touch  the 
fish.  My  Meg  has  wasted  tons  of  fish  and 
bushels  of  salt 

Little  Annie,  who  was  sprinkling  the  salt  at 
this  moment,  turned  very  red,  and  looked  at  her 
mother  as  petitioning  for  a  defence.  Ella 
smiled  as  she  invited  Murdoch  to  look  and  see 
how  evenly  the  fish  were  packed,  and  told  him 
that  there  was  a  trial  of  skill  among  the  children 
this  day,  and  that  it  was  to  be  determined,  when 
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her  husband  came  home,  whether  Annie's  salting- 
was  worthy  of  Kenneth's  barrel. 

'*  Kenneth  is  not  to  see  till  all  is  done,"  said 
Annie ;  *'  he  is  helping  uncle  Fergus  to  mend 
his  boat,  and  uncle  Fergus  says  he  will  make  it 
last  much  longer  than  any  body  else  could  do 
but  uncle  Ronald.'' 

*'  Ronald  sent  him  this  very  morning,  when 
he  was  most  wanted,"  said  Ella.  **  His  father 
should  have  seen  the  landing.  He  brought  me 
this  barrel  as  a  present,  and  he  himself  thought 
of  bringing  his  tools  and  some  staves  in  case 
Fergus's  boat  wanted  mending,  which  it  did 
sadly.  You  will  excuse  our  going  on  with  our 
work,  neighbours,  for  you  know  it  will  not  do 
to  lose  time  in  this  weather ;  but  the  little  ones 
will  get  you  all  you  want  if  you  will  step  within. 
Go,  my  little  maids»  and  set  out  the  bannocks 
and  the  cheese,  and  I  will  bring  the  whisky." 

Du£f  could  not  stay,  however,  longer  than  to 
settle  when  to  send  his  pony  and  panniers  for 
the  offal. 

**  Surely  that  cannot  be  little  Kenneth!"  ex- 
claimed Murdoch,  when,  guided  by  the  echo  of 
hammering  among  the  rocks,  they  came  in  sight 
of  a  fine  tall  lad  repairing  a  boat.  ''  Yes,  it  is 
Kenneth,  so  like  his  father,  and  just  as  handr 
«ome ! " 

Kenneth  looked  modestly  happy  when  his 
uncle  declared  that  he  did  not  want  to  purchase 
Murdoch's  boat,  as  he  believed  his  own  would 
be  the  best  of  the  two  by  the  time  Kenneth  went 
back  to  Islay. 
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Murdoch  wondered  why  bis  children  gave 
nothing  but  trouble  while  they  were  young,  and 
did  little  but  damage  now  tbat  they  were  grown 
up,  while  other  people  made  a  profit  of  theirs. 
He  took  a  poor  price,  paid  in  produce,  from  a 
cottager  for  his  crazy  boat,  and  went  home  wish- 
ing that  he  had  sent  Rob  to  learn  something  at 
the  station,  as  he  could  teach  him  nothing  at 
home. 


Chapter  IL 
NEIGHBOXJHLT  GHAT. 


At  a  late  hour  -of  this  night,  the  young  widow 
Cuthbert  was  still  busy,  as  she  had  been  all  day, 
at  her  employment  of  net-making.  The  song 
with  which  she  lulled  her  infant  to  sleep  had 
long  ceased)  and  she  pursued  her  work  in  perfect 
silence  by  the  dim  light  of  her  solitary  lamp ; 
her  thoughts  were  alternately  with  the  children 
who  lay  sleeping  around  her,  and  with  the  hus- 
band whose  place  of  long  repose  was  beneath 
the  waters.  As  often  as  a  little  hand  stirred 
above  the  coverlid,  or  a  rosy  cheek  was  turned 
lipon  its  pillow,  the  anxious  mother  gazed  and 
watched,  and  as  often  as  the  gust  swept  past,  or 
a  larger  billow  broke  upon  the  shingle,  her  heart 
throbbed  as  if  she  was  still  awaiting  the  return 
of  him  who  should  never  more  return.  She 
started,  at  length,  on  hearing  a  tap  at  her  door. 

c3 
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**  It  is  only  Ella,*'  said  a  voice  from  the  out- 
side ;  and  the  widow  hastened  to  open  the  door^ 

'^  Your  husband,  your  husband!"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  **  no  ill  to  him  I  trust.  You  are  not 
in  fear  for  him,  Ella?" 

*^  He  is  safe  home,  thank  Him  who  guides  the 
storms  1  **  replied  Ella :  "  but  it  is  a  gusty 
night." 

"  Ye  look  cold  and  your  plaid  drips,"  said 
the  widow,  setting  down  the  lamp,  and  applying 
more  fuel  to  her  smouldering  fire.  *^  What  brings 
ye  here  so  late,  Ella?" 

'*  Only  a  message  from  Angus  about  the  nets, 
which  I  should  have  left  till  the  morn,  but  that 
Kenneth  and  I  saw  a  glimmer  beneath  your 
door,  and  I  knew  I  should  find  you  at  your 
occupation.  We  press  you  too  close  for  your 
work,  Katie.  It's  an  ill  thing  for  sad  hearts  to 
watch  so  late.  Better  that  we  should  do  without 
our  nets,  than  that  you  should  look  as  you  do 
now." 

"  "Es  for  my  bairns,"  said  Katie,  **  or  I 
vrould  not  undergo  it.  O,  Ella!  I  have  been 
jealous  of  you  these  two  hours  past,  if,  as  X 
supposed,  you  were  on  the  rock  looking  out." 

**  No  wonder,  Katie;  and  yet  I  could  have 
found  in  my  heart  to  be  jealous  of  Fergus's  wife, 
and  all  the  wives  that  were  serving  their  hus- 
bands by  the  fireside,  instead  of  breasting  the 
wind,  and  mistaking  every  jet  of  the  surge  for  a 
sail,  as  I  have  been  doing  since  the  sun  went 
down.  But  I  had  Kenneth  to  while  away  the 
time  with,  and  help  to  keep  in  the  light.    He 
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showed  me  how  they  hoist  the  lanterns  at  the, 
station,  and  our  signals  will  he  better  managecl 
from  this  night  forward.  O  Katie,  you  must 
see  Kenneth,  and  I  must  tell  you  all  that  his 
uncle  has  done  for  him." 

"  But  your  husband,"  interrupted  the  widow ; 
*'  how  long  was  he  ?  and  in  what  style  did  his 
boat  come  ashore  ?  and  which  of  you  first  saw 
him?  and " 

**  Now,  Katie,  why  will  ye  be  ever  asking 
such  questions  as  you  know  it  wounds  me  to 
answer  ?  I  have  told  you  he  is  home  safe.  He 
has  brought  such  a  store  of  fish,  that,  busy  as 
the  curers  have  been  on  board,  there  is  as  much 
left  for  the  lassies  and  me  to  do  to-morrow  as 
we  can  finish  before  the  twenty-four  hours  are 
gone.  And  that  reminds  me  of  the  nets :  Angus 
must  have  those  he  ordered  within  three  days,  he 
bids  me  tell  you ;  but  let  us  look  about  for  some 
one  to  help  you,  instead  of  your  toiling  with 
your  fingers,  and  harassing  your  spirits  through 
the  night." 

^^Ne  must  toil  while  the  season  lasts,**  replied 
Katie ;  **  and  as  for  the  wear  of  spirits,"  she 
continued  smiling,  **  that  is  all  fancy,  and  must 
be  got  over.  I  have  nothing  now  to  tremble 
for — ^no  need  to  listen  and  look  out,  and  I  must 
learn  not  to  heed  the  storm  further  than  to  be 
thankful  that  my  bairns  have  about  them  all 
that  makes  a  storm  harmless.  If  this  was  a 
time  of  hardship,  Ella,  like  some  that  have  been 
known  here,  how  I  might  have  envied  some  who 
were  kept  watching,  not  by  cold  or  hunger^  but 
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only  by  havbg  more  employment  than  they  could 
finish  in  the  day  I  ^ 

*'  It  is  a  rich  season,  indeed,**  said  Ella.  '*  The 
shoals  are  such  as  Angus  never  saw  before,  for 
the  multitude  and  the  quality  of  the  fish ;  and 
what  is  more,  the  crops  are  coming  up  kindly, 
and  farmer  Duff  says  that  he  reckons  on  the 
best  harvest  he  has  had  since  he  took  the  farm." 

*' Thank  God  I"  exclaimed  katie  "This 
plenty  may  prevent  the  price  from  rising,  and 
nothing  else  could.  It  almost  frightens  me  some- 
times when  I  see  the  numbers  that  are  growing 
up,  to  think  how  we  are  to  get  oat  and  barley 
meal  for  them  all*' 

*•  If  you  had  been  here  all  the  sixteen  years 
since  I  first  came  to  this  bay,"  said  Ella,  "  you 
would  wonder  at  the  change,  and  be  thankful  to 
see  how  improvements  have  risen  as  wants  in- 
creased. Now  trim  your  lamp,  and  go  on  with 
your  business ;  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
my  husband  and  Kenneth  have  finished  with  the 
boat  and  come  for  me. — Surely  you  mal^^our 
meshes  more  than  an  inch  wide ; — ^no,  the  Sact 
measure. — Well,  that  is  one  of  the  improvements 
I  speak  of." 

**  It  was  folly,  indeed,*'  replied  Katie,  "  to  use 
such  nets  as  I  used  to  make — nets  that  caught 
the  fry  and  let  the'  full  grown  go  free.  That  was 
the  quickest  way  to  make  every  season  worse 
than  the  last.  Then  there  are  the  boats,  so 
much  safer  from  having  pumps,  so  much  more 
favourable  to  the  fish  from  being  cleaner,  and  so 
much  better  built  that  our  fishers  need  not  lose 
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their  time  iq  i^hort  trips,  but  can  puBli  out  into 
the  deep  seas,  and  stay  many  days  together.  All 
these  things  help  to  make  fishing  profitable." 

'^  Besides,"  said  Ella,  **  they  help  jfarming, 
which  is  of  as  much  importance  to  us  as  thdL 
fishing.     Corn  from  abroad  is  so  dear,  that  wet 
should  beHttteHbetter  off  than  before,  if  farmer 
Duff  did  not  grow  more  than  Mui^och  once 
did.'' 

"  The  people  in  the  other  islands  and  in  Lorn 
want  all  they  can  grow  as  much  as  we,"  replied 
Katie,  *'  for  their  fishery  grows  with  ours. 
Meat  and  bannocks  are  as  dear  in  all  the  coun* 
tries  round  as  they  were  here  last  year." 

*'  Then  we  may  thank  farmer  Duff  for  all  the 
pains  he  has  taken  with  the  soil  of  his  fields  and 
the  stock  of  his  pastures.  He  reaps  just  double 
what  he  reaped  fifteen  years  ago.*' 

^'  And  so  he  had  need,  for  there  are  more 
than  double  the  number  o^  mouths  to  feed.  Bet 
sides  the  strangers  that  have  come  to  settle,  look 
at  t^^milies  that  have  grown  up.  Where  Mr; 
Cal^Fused  to  spend  a  few  days  now  and  then, 
thej^s  Mary  Duff's  husband  and  her  five  bairns; 
theft  there  are  your  nine,  Ella — how  your  houses 
hold  is  increased !" 

"  There  lies  one  brother  under  the  gray  stone," 
said  Ella,  "  and  Ronald  seeks  his  bannocks  elsev 
where;  but  there  is  Fergus's  tribe  as  well  as  my 
own;  and  setting  one  against  Murdoch's  son 
that  died,  and  another  against  his  daughter  that 
went  off  with  the  soldier,  there  is  still  more  than 
double  the  number  by  far," 
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<*  Even  snppoBing/'  added  Katie,  <<  that  Mur« 
doch'a  daughter  does  not  come  back  upon  her 
father  with  her  children,  which  I  have  heard  is 
Ukely.  But,  Ella,  Durs  farm  ought  to  yield 
double  and  double  for  ever,  if  it  is  to  go  on  to 
feed  us,  for  our  children  will  marry  and  have 
their  Utile  tribes  as  we  have.  *  If  you  and  I  live 
to  be  like  many  grandmothers  in  these  islands, 
we  shall  see  our  twenty  or  thirty  grand-children, 
and  perhaps  our  eighty  or  ninety  great-grand- 
ohildren." 

**  And  then,''  replied  Ella,  '^  may  God  keep 
us  from  the  poverty  that  weighs  on  such !  May 
we  never  see  our  strong  men  wasting  on  shell- 
fish and  weeds,  and  our  aged  people  dropping 
cold  and  hungry  into  their  deathbeds,  and  our 
young  mothers  tending  their  sickly  infants, 
knowing  that  food  and  warmth  might  save  them, 
and  unable  to  bring  them  either  the  one  Qr  the 
other !" 

'*  Do  not  let  us  think  of  it,"  said  Katie,  look- 
ing round  upon  her  domestic  comforts.  «^|J^ro- 
vidence  has  blessed  us  thus  far,  and  let  us  not 
be  too  keen  to  foresee  the  evil  day  that  man's 
power  cannot  remove.** 

Ella  was  silent.     Katie  proceeded, — 

"  Surely  man  cannot  remove  that  day,  Ella, 
though  you  say  nothing.  Let  farmer  JDuff  do 
all  he  can ;  let  every  foot  of  land  be  tilled  that 
will  nourish  an  ear  of  barley,  still  the  day  may 
come;  and  what  else  can  man  do?" 

Ella  made  no  direct  reply.  Presently  she  ob- 
served that  Dan  and  his  wiife  seemed  not  to  care 
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for  the  evils  of  such  a  time,  srnc^  they  Itred  by 
choice  on  the  poorest  food,  and  provided  them^ 
selves  with  nothing  that  they  could  lose  in  the 
worst  of  seasons. 

'^  They  are  content,  always  content/'  observed 
the  widow;  *'  and  they  say  they  have  all  that 
is  necessary ;  and  'they  wonder  that  ilre  can 
trouble  ourselves  to  obtain  anything  that  is  not 
necessary:  but  t  tell  them  we  do  not;  I  think 
a  chimney,  and  a  window,  and  bedding,  and  de* 
cent  clothes  all  necessary  for  the  children." 

*'  Unless  you  would  have  them  live  like  {Hgs 
in  a  sty,"  observed  Ella.  **  When  God  gav« 
us  the  charge  of  these  little  ones,  he  gave  us  no 
leave  that  ever  I  hear^  of  to  expose  them  to  sick- 
ness and  hardship,  and  to  corrupt  them  by  letting 
them  live  like  brutes.  By  making  them  hel[^89 
and  quick  in  their  feelings,  he  has  shown  aa 
plainly  as  if  be  sent  a  prophet  to  tell  us,  that 
we  are  to  tend  them  as  carefully  and  keep  them 
as  innocent  as  ever  pur  labour  and  forethought 
can  help  us  to  do.  Whenever  I  see  a  little  one 
grovelling  in  dirt,  or  pining  in  want,  or  givea  to 
vice  such  as  it  should  not  even  have  heard  of,  I 
always  feel  as  if  God's  plain-spoken  message  had 
been  at  some  time  misunderstood;  either  that 
the  trust  has  been  wrongly  undertaken  or  wrong- 
ly managed." 

''  I  knew  you  thought  so^  Ella ;  and  yet  what 
can  we  say  when  parents  see  and  mourn  ail  this, 
and  cannot  help  themselves  V* 

"  We  can  only  say  that  if  both  father  and 
mother  have  considered  imd  judged  for  the  best. 
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and  worked  hard,  and  denied  themseUes,  no 
fault  rests  with  them.  Where  the  fault  lies  in 
such  a  case  is  a  thing  that  Angus  and  I  have 
talked  over  many  a  time.  But  such  a  case  does 
not  concern  those  we  were  speaking  of — those 
who  are  content  with  destitution,  when  they 
might  have  comfort" 

The  widow  looked  on  her  children  and  sighed. 

'*  Nay,''  said  Ella,  smiling, ''  there  is  no  need 
for  you  to  sigh.  You  mi^t  carry  your  bairns 
to  Inverary,  and  match  them  with  the  duke's, 
and  not  a  stronger,  or  fairer,  or  more  innocent 
would  you  find  among  them  all.'* 

*^  May  it  please  Providence  to  keep  them  so  T* 

'*  Why  should  you  fear  ?  You  bave  comfort 
about  you,  and  a  prospect  of  abundance.  Keep 
your  tears  for  a  darker  day,  if  there  be  such  in 
the  years  to  come.*' 

**  Every  day  is  dark  to  me  now,*'  thought  the 
widow;  but  she  kept  down  a  feeling  that  seemed 
ungrateful.     Ella  went  on,  anxious  to  cheer  her. 

'*  I  watched  your  little  Hugh  this  morning,  as 
he  and  my  younger  ones  were  playing  on  the 
sands,  and  I  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  was  made 
to  carry  his  own  way  through  the  world.  You 
should  have  seen  him  managing  the  dragging  of 
the  pool  with  the  ragged  net  Angus  gave  the 
children.  You  would  have  thought  he  had  been 
to  the  station  to  take  a  lesson  of  the  superin- 
tendent, by  his  direction  of  the  rest." 

••  Aye,  I  am  afraid  he  is  overbearing,"  replied 
the  mother. 
.  ^  Not  at  all;  only  spurited.    If  you  keep  him 
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innocent  with  such  a  spirit  as  he  has,  he  may  be 
anything;  he  may  be  like  Ronald  himself,  who 
is  so  fond  of  him.  O,  he  is  not  overbearing. 
I  saw  him  let  go  the  net  the  moment  little  Bessie 
was  frightened  at  your  dog  that  jumped  upon 
her;  and  he  carried  her  through  the  water  that 
was  too  deep  for  her  to  wade,  as  soon  as  ever 
she  began  to  cry  for  me.  Now  I  think  of  it, 
Ronald  did  take  him  to  the  station' once,  surely/' 

"  Yes;  not  very  long  ago,  the  last  time  he 
was  here;  and  Hugh  saw  the  superintendent  as 
you  suppose,  and  has  been  full  of  imitation  of  all 
that  he  saw  ever  since." 

**  He  may  be  superintendent  himself  some 
day  or  other,  Katie.  But  does  not  he  love  Ronald 
very  much  ?*' 

•*  Very  much;  as  he  ought  to  do." 

'•  All  my  children  do,**  replied  Ella,  «« It  is 
always  a  happy  time  when  uncle  Ronald  comes 
The  same  man  that  the  officers  respect  above  at 
who  are  under  them  is  as  much  beloved  bv  the 
little  ones  as  if  he  were  a  soft-hearted  girl. 

^\  You  had  the  making  of  Ronald,  and  I  give 
you  joy  of  your  work,'*  said  the  widow. 

^  Ah,  Katie,  thdt  is  the  way  you  always  silence 
me  about  Ronald,"  said  Ella,  smiling. 

*'Well,  then,  tell  me  about  Fergus:  he  is 
your  work  too." 

"  You  know  all  I  can  say  about  him,"  said 
Ella,  sighing.  '*  You  know  my  pride  in  him, 
and  that  this  very  pride  makes  me  the  more 
grieved  when  I  see  his  temper  harassed  and 
soured  by  care»  as  I  feel  it  must  go  on  to  be. 
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more  and  more.  I  am  always  in  dread  of  A 
qUarrel  with  ohe  neighbour  or  another;  and  more 
ilian  ever  now,  in  the  high  fishing  sealfton/' 

*  *'  Surely  he  has  less  care  liow  than  at  oCheIr 
times/'  observed  the  widow.  "  There  is  just 
now  abundance  for  every  body," 

*'  True;  but  this  is  the  time  for  revenge.  If 
Fei^s  has  carried  himself  high  towards  any 
Neighbour,  or  given  the  sharp  words  that  are 
never  forgotten,  now  is  the  time  for  his  nets  to 
be  cut,  or  his  boat  set  adrift,  or  what  he  has 
lished  in  the  day  carried  off  in  the  night." 

"  There  are  those  in  Garveloch,  I  know,'* 
said  Katie,  ''  who  can  bring  themselves  to  do 
Buch  things." 

**  Let  us  mention  no  names,  Katie;  but  thus 
it  is  that  men  shame  their  race,  and  spurn  the 
gifts  they  little  deserve.  To  think  that  we 
cannot  enjoy  a  plentiful  season  in  peace  ana 
thankfulness,  but  that  some  must  injure,  and 
others  complain!  These  ue  times  when  we 
should  leave  it  to  the  osprey  to  follow  a  prey, 
and  to  the  summer  storms  to  murmur.  Hark ! 
there  is  Angus's  step  outside;  and  time  it  is^ 
for  it  cannot  be  far  from  midnight." 

The  widow  invited  Angus  in  to  warm  himself 
by  her  now  bright  (ire;  but  it  was  time  for  rest. 
Kenneth  had  gone  home  an  hour  before. 

*'  He  would  find  supper  on  the  board,"  said 
Ella;  **  and  now,  Angus,  you  will  be  glad  to  do 
the  same." 

Katie  promised  the  nets  within  three  days; 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  closed  the  door  behind 


ber  guestoy  sat  down  again  for  ono  other  hour  U> 
beip  the  ftilfilment  of  her  promise,  and  then  slept 
all  the  better  for  having  watched  till  the  wind 
went  down. 
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It  was  not  very  long  before  Ella's  fears  on 
account  of  her  brother  Fergus  were  in  part 
realized,  though  the  evil  day  was  deferred  by  an 
arrangement  oflFered  by  Angus  and  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  his  brother-in-law.  The  herring 
fishery  being  peculiarly  abundant  this  year, 
Angus  want^  more  help  on  board  his  vessel; 
and  as  it  was  expected  that  the  cod  would  be 
plentiful  in  proportion,  Angus  might  i^  his  turn 
assist  Fergus,  when  the  herring  shoals  were 
past,  and  the  cod  which  follow  to  make  prey  of 
them  should  become  the  chief  object  of  the 
fishery,  Fergus  laboured  from  July  to  October 
for  a  certain  share  of  the  herring  produce;  and 
Angus  was  to  go  out  with  Fergus  in  all  the  in- 
tervals of  his  coasting  trips  during  the  late 
autumn  and  winter.  While  Fergus  was  on  l)oard 
Angus's  vessel,  all  went  well;  for  Angus  ha^ 
no  enemies.  He  might  spread  his  nets  to  dry 
on  the  beach,  and  his  youngest  child  was  guard 
enough  to  set  over  them*  He  never  left  his  fish 
on  board  all  night,  wliiie  he  was  at  home,  think- 
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ing  it  wrong  to  put  such  a  temptation  to  theft  in 
the  way  of  any  one;  but  if  he  had,  no  harm 
would  have  been  done  out  of  malice  to  himself, 
as  was  too  frequently  the  practice  in  this  fishery^ 
Poor  Fergus  was  not  so  secure,  as  he  had 
found  before,  and  was  destined  to  find  again. 
Like  most  men  of  hasty  tempers,  who  are  besides 
subject  to  care,  he  had  enemies  among  those 
who  did  not  know  how  to  make  allowance  for 
him,  and  were  not  disposed  to  forgive  harsh  ex- 
pressions which  the  offender  was  apt  to  forget 
that  he  had  used.  Dan,  easy  and  content  as  he 
seemed  to  be,  had  the  selfishness  common  to 
lazy  people;  and  there  is  no  more .  inveterate 
enemy  to  good-will  than  selfishness.  Dan  was 
not,  Uke  many  of  his  countrymen,  ready  with 
his  oaths  and  his  cudgel  at  a  moment's  warning, 
if  anything  went  amiss ;  but  Dan  could  drawl 
out  the  most  provoking  things  imaginable,  and 
enjoy  their  effect  upon  an  irritable  person,  and 
show  that  he  enjoyed  it;  and  having  thus  en-- 
couraged  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  did  not  give  his 
adversary  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  his  share 
heartily,  he  let  it  drop;  but  had  no  objection  to 
see  it  carried  on  by  somebody  else.  He  amused 
himself  with  watching  what  befel  Fergus,  and 
with  laughing  at  every  little  distress  which  arose 
subsequent  to  a  certain  dispute  which  had  once 
occurred  between  them.  He  did  no  harm  with 
his  own  hands,  but  people  knew  that  he  did  not 
object  to  seeing  it  done;  and  such  sympathy 
affords  great  advantage  to  the  doers  of  mischief. 
Among  these  was  Hob  Murdoch,  a  doer  of  miis* 
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chiefby  nature  as  some  said, — ^at  all  events  W 
habit,  and  very  often  by  express  will.  Rob  haq 
never  felt  at  ease  with  EIl^  or  any  of  the  family 
since  the  day  of  his  upsetting  the  boat ;  though 
there  was  never  a  look  or  word  from  any  of 
them  which  could  have  made  him  uncomfortable, 
if  his  own  consciousness  had  not  He  was 
always  ready  to  suppose  offence,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  creating  it  where  he  was  not  likedt 
and  only  tolerated  on  account  of  long  neigh« 
bourhood  and  distant  relationship.  He  keut  out 
of  EUa's  way,  for  he  was  mightily  afraid  of  her. 
He  hated  Angus,  having  been  formerly  taught 
by  his  father  that  Angus  was  a  traitor  who  in- 
tended to  supplant  him,  and  the  impression  re- 
mained on  his  stupid  mind  long  after  the  cause 
had  been  removed.  Ronald  was  out  of  his  way 
entirely ;  and  Fergus  was  therefore  the  only  one 
expos^  to  his  poor  spite,  while  he  was  the  one 
least  able  to  disregard  it.  The  time  had  been 
when  Fergus  would  have  scorned  the  idea  of 
being  moved  by  anything  Rob  could  say ;  but 
Fergus  was  more  easily  moved  than  formerly, 
and  it  stung  him  to  hear  Rob  predigt,  as  he 
lounged  on  th^  shore,  that  the  wind  would  be 
contrary  when  Fergus  wished  it  fair ;  to  be  met 
on  his  return  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
with  the  news  that  everybody  else  had  caught  a 
vast  deal  of  fish;  and,  above  all,  to  see  the 
enemy  fretting  the  children  into  a  passion,  which 
was  a  frequent  pastime  of  Rob's  when  he  ha4 
nothing  better  to  do.  Out  of  these  provocations 
irose  quarrels ;  and  out   of  quarrels,  Rob*s  de- 
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sire  of  revenge ;  a  desire  which  he  could  gratify 
only  in  a  small  way  as  long  as  Fergus  worked 
for  his  brother-in-law.  Rob  asked  several  times 
for  the  loan  of  Fergus's  boat  during  the  herring 
season;  and  as  he  made  the  request  in  his 
father's  name,  it  was  not  refused ;  but  when  it 
was  found  that  the  boat  received  some  injury 
each  time,  Fergus  very  reasonably  desired  Rob 
to  repair  the  mischief  as  often  as  he  caused  it. 
Being  too  lazy  to  do  this,  the  loan  was  denied  to 
him,  and  then  he  made  bold  to  use  the  boat 
without  leave  when  he  knew  that  Fergus  was 
absent;  and  the  exclamations  of  the  children 
having  brought  their  mother  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  the  ill-will  was  not  lessened  by  the 
addition  of  a  woman's  tongue.  No  terms  were 
kept  after  the  railing  bout  between  Rob  and 
Janet  on  the  sands:  they  regarded  and  acted 
towards  each  other  as  enemies  from  that  day 
forward. 

Angus  offered  Fergus  a  benefit,,  as  he  called 
it,  to  finish  off  the  season  with ;  that  is,  all  the 
fish  caught  in  the  last  trip  were  to  be  Fergus's ; 
and  to  the  winnings  of  this  trip  he  looked  for  the; 
means  of  finally  making  up  his  rent,  and  of  im- 
proving the  clothing  of  the  children  before  the 
winter.  The  signs  of  the  weather  were  anxiously 
watched  by  himself  and  his  family,  the  nets 
were  carefully  repaired,  the  casks  looked  to» 
more  salt  brought  in  from  the  station,  and  every 
preparation  completed  the  evening  before,  when 
the  nets  and  stores  were  carried  on  board,  and 
all  made  ready  for  starting  at  dawn.    It  was  « 
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misty  morning,  such  as  would  not  have  tempted 
either  Janet  or  Ella  abroad  if  this  had  been  any 
other  trip  than  the  last  of  the  season :  but  as  it 
was,  they  attended  their  husbands  down  to  the 
shore,  with  their  children  flocking  about  them. 
As  it  was  too  foggy  to  let  them  see  the  vessel 
at  fifty  yards  distance  from  the  beach  they  pre- 
sently returned,  walking  so  slowly,  that  before 
they  reached  home  the  mists  had  partly  dispersed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  rising  sun,  and  opened 
a  prospect  along  the  shore. 

•*  There's  Rob  turning  the  point,"  cried  one  oi 
the  little  ones. 

"  Rob  at  this  time  of  the  morning  ?  Impossi- 
ble! "  said  Ella.  "They  that  have  no  more  to 
do  than  he  are  not  stirring  so  early.  It  is  he^ 
liowever.  Look,  Janet,  how  he  peeps  at  us  from 
behind  the  rock  !  I  will  go  and  speak  with  him^ 
for  he  has  no  quarrel  with  me»  and  I  do  not 
forget  we  are  cousins." 

It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  catch  him. 
When  he  saw  Ella  approaching,  he  withdrew 
from  sight ;  and  when  she  turned  the  point,  he 
was  already  high  up  among  the  rocks,  on  a 
path  which  he  could  not  have  reached  without 
exercising  more  activity  than  was  his  wont. 

"  I  believe  the  man  thinks,"  said  Ella  to  her- 
self, "  as  Mr.  Galium  used  to  do,  that  I  am  ^ 
witch,  for  he  flees  me  as  a  fowl  flees  the  hawk. 
If  I  could  but  win  his  ear  for  half  an  hour,  there 
might  be  an  end  of  this  ill-will  between  him  and 
Fergus,  which  is  a  scandal  to  relations,  and  to 
those  who,  living  far  from  war,  ought  to  live  in 
peace," 
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Where  enmity  once  creeps  i|i,  it  is  difficult  to 

S reserve  peace  with  any  of  the  parties  concerned, 
ifter  having  missed  Rob,  Ella  found  that  Janet 
was  offended  at  her  having  sought  him ;  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  brought  her 
sister-in-law  to  acknowledge  that  a  quarrel  has 
done  quite  enough  mischief  when  it'  separates 
two  families,  and  that  no  advantage  can  arise 
from  its  involving  a  third. 

Before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  the  children 
came  running  to  their  mother,  crying-— 

**  The  boat !  the  boat !  She  is  warping  intp 
the  Bay.     Father  will  be  on  shore  presently." 

"  It  cannot  be  our  boat ! "  said  Ella,  turning 
pale,  however,  as  she  spoke.  "  It  must  be  one 
of  the  station  boats.",' 

A  glance  showed  her  that  it  was  indeed  her 
husband's  vessel  coming  in  already,  instead  of 
three  or  four  days  hence,  as  she  had  expected. 
Her  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  quick  return 
was  by  supposing  that  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened on  board.  The  'wind  was  contrary,  so 
that  it  must  be  some  time  before  the  crew  could 
land,  and  Ella  was  not  disposed  to  wait  for 
tidings.  She  commanded  her  children  not  to  go 
out  and  tell  Janet,  who,  being  busy  within  doorsj 
might  not  know  of  the  return ;  and  then  went 
down  to  the  place  where  Murdoch's  old  boat  was 
lying,  obtained  a  hasty  leave  to  use  it  and  help 
to  launch  it,  seized  the  oars  and  pushed  off,  and 
was  presently  alongside  her  husband's  vessel. 
Fergus  was  already  half  over  the  side,  ready  to 
jump  down  to  his  sister,  and  impatient  to  gain 
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the  shore,  while  Angus  in  vain  attempted  to  hoU 
him  back. 

««  Push  off,  Ella ! "  cried  Angus.  <  Do  not 
come  near  till  I  bring  him  to  reason." 

Seeing  that  her  husband  and  brother  were 
both  sa^,  Ella  repressed  her  anxiety  to  know 
what  had  happened,  and  by  one  vigorous  pull 
shot  off  out  of  Fergus's  reach.  He  tnrew  him- 
self back  into  the  vessel,  and  trod  the  little  deck 
like  one  in  a  towering  passion. 

'*  My  husband !  my  brother !  "  cried  Ella,  in 
a  tone  which  reached  the  hearts  of  both,  ^*  you 
have  not  quarrelled  ?  *' 

"  O  no !  nor  ever  shall,"  said  Angus,  laying 
his  hand  on  Fergus's  shoulder,  "  and  least  of  all 
this  day." 

*'  Do  you  think  I  coidd  fall  out  with  Angus  ?  " 
said  Fergus.  *^  No !  I  must  be  sunk  indeed 
before  I  could  do  that.  It  is  he  who  has  kept 
me  from  ruin  till  now,  and  it  is  he  who  would 
make  me  think  I  am  not  ruined  to-day." 

Ruined ! — ^The  truth  was  soon  told.  Fergus's 
nets  were  destroyed.  They  had  been  safe  the 
night  before.  This  morning,  when  he  was  pre* 
paring  to  throw  them,  he  found  them  cut  almost 
to  shreds.  If  he  had  had  money  to  buy  more,  they 
could  not  be  provided  in  time.  The  season  was 
over ;  his  benefit  was  lost ;  and  with  it  went  all 
hopes  of  making  up  his  rent  by  the  day  it  would 
become  due,  and  of  supplying  the  additions  he 
had  proposed  to  the  comforts  of  his  little  ones. 

Ella's  suspicions  lighted  upon  Rob  even  before 
^he  heard  Fer^s  declare  thi^t  it  could  be  nobody 
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else.  A  sudden  thought  having  struck  her,  she 
came  alongside  once  n\ore,  and  having,  coinmu* 
nicated  with  her  hushand  in  a  tone  which  Fergus 
could  not  overhear,  she  again  departed,  shaping 
her  course  for  Murdoch's  dwelling. 

Koh  was  lying  on  the  heach  asleep,  as  she  e^x- 
pected;  and  hesidehim  was  Dan,  arso  asleep.  If 
they  had  been  awake,  they  would  not  hs^ve  seen 
Angus's  vessel  which  was  now  behind  the  point  to 
their  right  Ella  stepped  on  shore  and  wakened 
Bob,  saying, 

'*  I  see  you  have  no  business  of  your  own  this 
bright  noon,  Bob ;  so  come  and  take  an  oar  with 
me. 

Bob  started  up  when  he  saw  who  was  stand- 
ing over  him.  He  wished  his  tall  cousin  far 
over  seas,  or  anywhere  but  at  his  elbow. 

"  Ask  Dan,"  said  he.  "  Dan !  here's  my  cousin 
Ella  wants  a  trip.  Take  an  oar  with  her,  will 
ye?" 

«  No,"  replied  Ella,  «  Let  Dan  finish  bis 
dream." 

'^  Meg  is  stouter  than  I  at  the  oar,"  pleaded 
Bob. 

"It  is  you  that  I  wapt,  apd  that  this  naoment/' 
said  Ella,  pointing  his  way  to  the  boatj  towards 
which  Bob  shuffled  unwilliugly,  like  2^  school-boy 
going  in  search  of  thet  rod  with  which  h^  i^  to  be 
whipped. 

Instead  of  giving  him  an  par,  £1U  took  both ; 
and  as  he  sat  opposite  her  with  nothing  to  do, 
he  felt  very  silly,  and  this  feeling  was  a  bad 
preparation  for  what  was  to  follow.    When  they 
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jvere  fairly  beyond  the  breakers,  Ella  rested  on 
her  oars,  and,  looking  her  companion  full  in  the 
face,  asked  him  whei^  he  had  passed  the  previous 
night.  Rob  looked  up  to  the  sky,  back  to  the 
shore,  and  around  upon  the  waters,  and  then 
scratching  his  head,  asked, 

*^  What  was  that  ye  said,  cousin  Ella  ?  '* 

*•  You  heard  what  I  said." 

"  Well ;  where  should  I  have  passed  the  night  ?** 

'*  That  is  for  you  to  answer.  I  ask  again 
where  you  were  when  the  moon  set  last  night  ?  ^' 

Rob  shuffled  in  his  talk  as  well  as  in  his  gait. 
tie  told  how  he  oftentimes  spent  his  time  on  the 
rocks  rather  than  bear  the  smell  of  putrid  fish 
under  his  father's  roof;  and  how  Meg  had  fore* 
told  a  bad  night,  and  it  turned  out  fine ;  and 
many  other  things  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Ella's  question.  She  let  him  go  on  till,  by  turn- 
ing the  point,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Flora 
standing  south-west.  She  directed  his  attention 
to  it,  saying  that  the  Flora  was  her  object.  Rob 
swore  a  deep  oath  and  demanded  to  be  set  on 
shore  again,  cursing  himself  for  having  come 
without  knowing  whither  he  was  to  be  taken. 
£ila*s  steady  eye  was  still  upon  him  when  she 
asked  the  reason  of  this  sudden  horror  of  meeting 
his  cousins  and  boarding  their  boat :  adding, 

'*  I  fancy  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  you 
were  on  board  the  Flora  of  your  own  accord." 

Rob  had  sense  enous^h  to  see  that  he  only  be- 
trayed himself  by  showmg  eagerness  to  get  back, 
and  therefore  held  his  peace  till  they  approached 
the  H^Nra,  when  he  hailed  Angus,  requesting  him 
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to  help  Ella  on  board ;  and  then  said  to  his  com* 
panion, 

**  rU  take  the  boat  straight  back  with  pleasure^ 
cousin,  with  your  thanks,  I  suppose,  to  Duncan 
Hogg  for  tlie  use  of  it." 

*'  Not  yet,"  said  Ella ;  "  I  have  more  to  say 
to  you.  Now,  Rob,  tell  me  honestly  whether 
you  were  at  home  all  last  night,  and  here  the 
Inischief  may  end  ;  but  if  you  will  not  give  an 
account  to  us,  you  must  to  the  magistrate  at  the 
station.  If  you  are  innocent  you  can  have  no 
objection  to  clear  yourself;  if  you  are  guilty, 
depend  upon  it  you  will  meet  with  more  mercy 
'from  your  cousins  than  from  a  stranger  who 
comes  to  execute  justice  ? '' 

'^  As  sure  as  ever  anything  happens,  you 
always  suspect  me,"  muttered  Rob.  *^  What 
care  I  what  happens  to  Fergus,  or  what  he  makes 
of  his  benefit  ?  " 

"  O  then,  you  know  what  has  happened,"  ob- 
served Ella,  '*  and  yet  I  have  not  told  you." 

Rob,  finding  that  he  only  gave  new  occasion 
of  suspicion  by  everything  he  said,  took  refuge 
in  sullen  silence,  got  on  board  at  Ella's  command, 
and  sat  immovably  looking  at  the  sea  as  they 
steered  for  Islay,  having  fastened  the  little  boat 
to  the  stern  of  the  Flora. 

Rob's  courage  or  obstinacy  failed  him  when 
the  station  became  visible,  the  white  house  of 
Mr.  M^Kenzie,  the  magistrate,  appearing  at  some 
little  distance  above  and  behind  the  pier,  the 
cooperage^  the  curing  house  and  the  village ^ 
Ella,  who  watched  an  opportunity  of  saving  the 
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culprit  from  a  public  exposure,  was  by  his  side 
the  moment  he  showed  an  inclination  to  speak. 

"  If  ye  will  only  just  say  ye  are  willing  to 
make  reparation,  and  will  never  play  such  an  un- 
kind prank  again,"  said  she,  "  I  will  intercede 
with  Fergus  to  forgive  you." 

"  What  may  be  the  cost  of  the  nets  ?'' 

"  More  than  you  can  make  up  without  hard 
work ;  but  it  may  be  made  up ;  and  I  would 
fain  set  ye  home,  Rob,  without  having  seen  the 
magistrate's  face." 

Rob  muttered  that  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  be  brought  to  justice  more  than  others 
that  did  the  same  trick.  It  was  but  a  prank  ; 
and  when  they  were  boys  and  no  magistratet 
within  reach,  nobody  talked  of  justice. — Ella 
reminded  him  that  Mr.  Galium  had  united  all  the 
offices  of  law  and  justice  in  his  own  person  when 
the  island  was  inhabited  by  few  except  them- 
selves ;  but  that  circumstances  had  now  changed, 
and  relations  multiplied,  and  that  property  must 
be  protected  from  the  player  of  pranks  as  well 
as  from  the  thief. 

Fergus,  touched  by  the  kindness  of  his  brother 
and  sister,  controlled  his  passion,  and  received 
Rob's  submission  with  more  grace  than  it  waa 
tendered  with,  agreeing  to  take  compensation  as 
the  offender  should  be  able  to  give  it,  provided 
nets  could  be  obtained  at  the  station  on  promise 
of  future  payment. 
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None  of  the  party  left  the  Btaiion  without  having 
seen  the  face  of  tne  magistrate.  He  was  in  the 
Btore-house  when  Fbrgus  went  to  make  his  ap- 
plication for  nets. 

••  What  malces  you  want  so  many  feet  of  net- 
ting at  once?"  asked  Mr.  Mackenzie;  "  and  in 
sucn  a  hurry  too.  I  hope  yours  have  not  been 
destroyed?* 

^*  Indeed  but  they  haye,  your  honour;  and 
another  such  loss  would  destroy  me.** 

**  The  law  must  be  put  in  force  in  its  utmost 
tigour,**  declared  the  magistrate;  —  whereupon 
Rob  hastily  withdrew  to  the  cooperage,  ^^  where 
he  might  be  out  of  sight.  '*  Scarcely  a  day 
passes,"  continued  Mr.  Mackenzie,  **  without 
information  of  some  act  of  violence  or  another. 
How  do  you  suppose  this  happens,  Mr.  Angus?" 

"  Through  jealousy,  I  believe,  sir.  We  seldom 
hMrofthem^^ — ^* 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Angus.  I  have  had 
Mveral  complaints  within  a  few  days  of  depre- 
dations on  tne  fishing  grounds  in  the  lochs  where 
tiie  cod  are  just  showing  themseWes/' 

**  I  rather  think  even  these  thefts  must  arise 
from  revenge  more  than  firom  a  desire  of  gain  ; 
for  there  is  or  ought  to  be  no  want  at  present 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  fishery.  Some, 
like  my  brother  Fergus,  are  reduced  to  difficulty 
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6ucb  a  season  as  thia»  tbeie  can  be  no  absolute 
distress  for  any  who  are  willing  to  work/' 
'  "  I  scarcely  know  which  is  the  roost  painful/' 
replied  the  magistrate ;  "  to  see  men  snatching 
bread  out  of  one  another's  mouths  through  jea- 
lousy and  spite,  or  under  the  impulse  of  pressing 
want.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  last  usually  follows 
the  iirAt.  This  enemy  of  your  brother's,  who  has 
been  injuring  him  now  wiUiout  a  pretence,  may 
plead  starvation  in  excuse  for  some  other  act  of 
violence  hereafter." 

"  I  trust  you  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  Angus. 
^  I  trust  the  miseries  of  poverty  that  I  have  seen 
elsewhere  are  far  from  our  shores." 

*'  The  first  sign  of  their  approach,  Angus,  is 
when  men  begin  to  fancy  their  interests  opposed 
to  each  other, — ^which  the  interests  of  men  in 
society  can  never  be.  Fair  competition  leads  to 
the  improvement  of  the  state  of  all;  but  th« 
jealousy  which  tempts  to  injure  any  interest 
whatever  is  the  infallible  token  that  distress  is  at 
hand.  You  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  this  to  be  a  general  truth,  Angus.  Why 
do  you  dispute  it  in  the  present  case  ?  " 

'*  Perhaps  my  own  interest  in  the  issue  blinds 
me,''  returned  Angus.  *'  I  have  seen  enough  in 
other  countries  of  what  you  describe  to  make  me 
melancholy  when  I  witness  men  pulling  one 
another's  fortimes  to  pieces  instead  of  building 
up  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  by  labouring 
together  at  tnat  of  every  part.  Whether  I  heat 
of  different  classes  in  a  commercial  country  peti* 
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tioning  for  impediments  to  be  thrown  in  one  ano- 
ther's way,  or  see  (as  I  saw  in  Canada)  jealous 
neighbours  levelling  one  another^s  fences  in  the 
dark,  or  laying  siege  to  them  in  the  day*time,  I 
feel  sure  that  destruction  is  ready  to  step  in  and 
beggar  them  all,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a 
prohibitory  duty  imposed  by  government,  or  of 
wild  cattle  that  come  to  trample  down  the  corn 
on  which  the  quarreliers  depend.'' 

'*  You  once  told  us  of  some  who  united  to 
make  a  road,"  said  Ella,  who  had  now  joined  her 
husband.  '*  That  was  wiser  than  pulling  down 
fences." 

^'  Where  all  helped  to  give  each  other  the  fair 
advantage  of  a  road,"  replied  her  husband,  **  a 
flourishing  settlement  presently  arose  among  the 
fertile  fields.  Where  the  fences  were  levelled, 
there  was  soon  no  need  of  fences.  Some  who 
had  dwelt  within  them  lay  under  the  sod,  hunger 
having  cut  short  their  days,  and  others  were  gone 
in  search  of  food,  leaving  their  fields  to  grow  into 
a  wilderness  once  more." 

•*  Theirs  was  indeed  the  lowest  degree  of  folly 
that  can  be  conceived." 

"  Not  quite,"  observed  Mr.  Mackenzie.  "  I 
can  fancy  a  lower,  though  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
receive  it  as  fact.  This  letting  in  of  wild  cattle 
to  trample  the  com  took  place  when  but  few 
wanted  to  be  fed,  and  those  few  had  immediate 
resources.  If,  instead  of  this  act  of  folly,  the 
perpetrators  had  waited  till  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands were  in  expectation,  with  an  appetite  which 
the  most  ample  harvests  could  not  satisfy^,  and 
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wbea  it  wa9  moftl  wanted^  under  the  idea  of 
vexing  the  holders  of  the  land,  what  would  you 
say  then  ? 

^*  There  ift  nothing  to  be  said,  sir,  but  tliat 
such  would  be  an  act  of  mere  madness, — ^too 
evidently  madness  to  be  committed  by  more  than 
an  individual,  and  that  individual  an  escaped 
maniac* 

'^  The  school  of  ignorance  is  the  innermost  court 
of  Bedlam/'  replied  Mr.  Mackenzie  ;  **  and  while 
there  are  any  patients  remaining  in  it»  it  is  possi- 
ble that  corn-stacks  may  be  burned  by  discontented 
people  with  the  notion  of  revenging  the  vnrongs 
of  the  starving.  But  I  put  it  only  as  a  possibility^ 
you  know. — Uan  it  be,  Angus,  that  you  do  not 
see  the  tendency  of  the  acts  of  violence  that  are 
disturbing  this  very  district?  Do  you  not  see 
distress  and  ruin  in  full  prospect  if  itiey  are  not 
checked,  and  if,  moreover,  the  temper  of  the 
people  be  not  directly  reversed  ? '' 

^  Our  resources  are  so  unproved  that  I  would 
fain  hope  the  best;  and  yet  our  numbers  in- 
crease in  full  proportion,  so  that  we  had  not 
need  waste  any  of  our  capital.'' 

'^  I  think  not  indeed.  I  have  been  visiting 
every  station  on  the  coast  and  in  the  islands,  and 
I  find  the  same  state  of  things  everywhere, — ^a 
posperity  so  unusual  in  these  districts,  that 
the  people  think  their  fortune  secure  for  ever* 
while  they  are  hastening,  by  every  possible  meanSi 
the  approach  of  distress.'* 

**  I  hope  you  find  the  farms  and  pastures  im* 
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proving  with  the  fishery  V*  obflerved  Angus.— 
*'  Everything  depends  upon  the  food  keeping 
pace  with  the  employment." 

*'  The  farms  are  improving  to  the  utmost  that 
skill  and  labour  can  make  them  improve:  There 
is  the  powerful  stimulus  of  an  increasing  de- 
mand, while  there  are  increasing  facilities  of 
production.  There  is  more  manure,  there  are 
better  implements,  and  more  cattle;  so  that 
some  farms  produce  actually  double  what  they 
did  when  the  fishery  began." 

Angus  shook  his  head,  observing  that  this 
was  not  enough. 

**  They  have  done  their  best  already  in  the 
way  of  increase,"  said  he.  "  They  may  be  im- 
proved for  some  time  to  come,  and  to  a  great 
degree ;  but  each  improvement  yields  a  less  re- 
turn: so  that  they  will  be  further  and  further 
perpetually  from  again  producing' double  in  ten 
years ;  and  all  this  time  the  consumers  are  in- 
creasing at  a  much  quicker  rate." 

"  Not  double  in  ten  years  surely?"  said  Ella. 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  say  twenty,  thirty,  fifty, 
a  hundred,  any  number  of  years  you  choose ; — 
still,  as  the  number  of  people  doubles  itself  for 
ever,  while  the  produce  of  the  land  does  not,  the 
people  must  increase  faster  than  the  produce.  If 
com  produced  corn  without  being  wedded  to  the 
soil,  the  rate  of  increase  might  be  the  same  with 
that  of  the  human  race.  Then  two  sacks  ot 
barley  might  grow  out  of  one,  and  two  more 
again  out  of  each  of  those  two — proceeding  from 
one  to  two,  four,  eight,  sij^teen,  thirty-two,  sixty- 
four,  and  jBO  on/' 
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'  *^  If  capital  could  be  made  to  increase  in  this 
way,  I  see,  Angus,  that  there  could  never  be  too 
many  people  in  the  world,  or  in  our  little  world, 
Garveloch." 

**  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  human  production 
could  be  kept  down  to  the  same  rate  with  the 
production  of  our  fields,  we  need  have  no  fear 
of  a  deficiency  of  food.  If  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers increased  only  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  food,  there  would  be  no  distress  of  the 
kind  our  islands  were  formerly  afflicted  with,  an4 
may  be  afflicted  with  again.  But  nobody  thinks 
of  establishing  such  a  proportion ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  food  is  yielded,  though  in  larger 
quantities,  in  less  and  less  proportions,  while  the 
eaters  go  on  doubling  and  doubling  their  num- 
bers perpetually.*' 

^^  Then,  to  be  sure,  it  is  madness  to  destroy 
one  another's  means  of  living,"  cried  Ella.  "  It 
seems  the  first  duty  of  everybody  to  increase  the 
production  of  food ;  and  yet,  here  we  are,  cutting 
one  another's  nets  to  pieces,  and  driving  the  fish 
away  on  which  we  depend  for  our  subsistence  I  *' 

"  You  do  not  wonder  now,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, '*  at  my  grief  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  my  disgust  at  the  quarrels  that  have 
such  consequences.  I  assure  you  the  season  is 
actually  lost  in  some  of  the  northern  lochs ;  for, 
not  only  are  some  fishers  left  without  nets  or 
lines,  but  the  fish  have  made  no  stay,  being 
alarmed  by  tumult ;  and  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  they  will  not  return." 

**  And  all  this  time,"  continued  Angus,  ^*  these 
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very  qoanr^Uect  go  on  noanrying  early*  and  raising 
large  families — that  is,  they  bring  ofifspriog  'lAUi 
the  world  while  they  are  providiiig  as  fast  as 
possible  for  their  future  starvation." 

'*  There  is  no  need  to  do  here  as  the  Romans 
did,"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  and  as  many  other 
nations  have  done — ^no  need  to  ofier  bounties  (ot 
the  increase  of  popubtion.** 

"  I  think  not  indeed^"  said  EUa.  *^  It  seema 
a  thing  to  he  chec]Led»  rather  than  eneonraged/' 

*'  All  depends  on .  time  and  eircuinstancett 
Ella.  When  Noah  and  his  little  toihe  stepped 
out  of  the  ark  into  a  desolated  world*  the  great 
object  was  to  increase  the  number  of  hemgs, 
who  might  gather  and  enjoy  the  fruits  which  the 
earth  yielded,  in  an  abundance  overpowering  to 
the  few  who  were  there  to  consume.  And  the 
case  is  the  same  with  every  infant  nation  which 
is  not  savage." 

*'  Savaffes  do  not  value  or  subski  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ao  much  as  upon  the  beasts  of 
the  fiekl,"  said  Ella ;— ''  at  least  so  Angus  told 
me  of  those  who  have  retreated  from  before  us  in 
America." 

*'  Savages  care  for  little  beyond  supplying  tho 
pressing  wants  of  t))e  moment,'*  replied  Angus. 
*^  They  make  no  savings ;  they  have  no  capital ; 
and  their  children  die  off  as  fast  as  poverty  and 
disease  can  drive  them  out  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  growth  of  either  capital  or  population 
among  savaces." 

'*  Those  have  indeed  a  poor  chance  for  life 
and  healthy"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie,  **  whoae  pa* 
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rents  feed  at  the  best  on  raw  roots  and  'berries, 
who  sometimes  keep  themselves  alive  by  swallow- 
ing grubs  and  worms,  and  at  other  times  fast  for 
a  week  together.  Shrunk,  deformed,  and  weakly 
themselves,  their  offspring  are  little  likely  to  sur- 
vive a  scarcity,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  rear 
ihem  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.'* 

'*  It  is  absurd,"  said  Angus,  ^'  to  doubt  the  rate 
at  which  the  human  race  increases  on  account 
of  the  decrease  of  numbers  among  savages. 
The  whole  question  is  concerning  the  proportion 
which  capital  and  population  bear  to  each  other ; 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  tried  where  no  capital 
exists." 

^^  I  suppose,^'  observed  Ella,  **  that  flocks  and 
herds  are  the  first  capital  which  a  tribe  possesses 
in  any  large  quantity.  How  do  numbers  in- 
crease among  people  who  seek  pasture  but  do 
not  til]  the  ground  ? ' 

*^  Such  tribes  are  most  numerous  where  pas- 
tures are  fine,  and  weak  where  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  is  scanty.  But  each  continues 
a  tribe,  and  cannot  become  a  nation  while  fol- 
lowing a  pastoral  life.  Their  fiocks  cannot  mul- 
tiply beyond  a  certain  point  unless  the  food  of 
the  flocks  is  increased;  an4  they  who  subsist 
upon  the  flocks  cannot,  in  like  manner,  multiply 
beyond  a  certain  point,  unless  the  flocks  on 
which  they  feed  are  multiplied." 

''  But  they  not  only  do  not  increase,"  ob* 
served  Mr.  Mackenzie,  '*  they  are  lessened  per* 
petually  by  one  or  another  of  the  unfortunate 
accidents  to  which  their  condition  subjects  them. 


Pifttoral  tribes  are  piurtieukurlj  pfone  to  war- 
loatead  of  keeping  powetsion  of  a  certain  terri* 
tory  on  which  they  always  dwell,  they  rove 
about  from  one  tract  of  country  to  another^ 
leaving  undefended  some  which  they  call  their 
own  ; — another  tribe  takes  possession ;  and  then 
eomcs  a  struggle  and  a  destructive  war,  which 
reduces  their  numbers.  Many  of  these  tribes 
live  in  a  state  of  continual  hostility,  and  there* 
fore  dwindle  away." 

**  But  when  they  begin  to  settle  and  till  the 
ground/'  said  Ella,  **  f  suppose  their  numbers 
increase  again." 

*'  Yes ;  the  Jews,  after  they  were  established 
in  Canaan,  became  an  agricultural  nation,  and 
multiplied  very  rapidly.  It  was  made,  both  by 
their  laws  and  customs,  a  point  of  duty  to  marry 
and  to  marry  young;  and  when  the  check  of 
war  was  removed,  their  small  territory  became 
very  thickly  peopled/' 

*'  I  suppose  it  was  to  repair  the  waste  of  war*"* 
said  Ella,  *^  that  the  bounty  on  population  waa 
offered  among  the  Bomans." 

**  Not  only  from  this  cause,"  renlied  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  **  but  to  repair  the  breacnes  made 
in  other  waya»  In  the  early  daya  of  Rome,  the 
population  waa  too  large  for  the  capital  in  inter- 
vals of  peace,  as  appears  from  the  law  of  their 
king  Romulus,  that  no  child  should  be  exposed 
to  die  in  the  desert  before  three  years  of  age — ^a 
proof  that  it  had  been  the  previous  practice  to 
ex|)o«e  children  under  that  age»  In  after  timea 
the  day  ft  of  Boman  gtory — ^the  populalioii 


was  apt  to  decnaae,  eren  in  ttme«  of  peace, 
horn  the  £uilti  in  the  dittdbnticm  of  propenr. 
The  land  had  fallen  into  die  hands  of  afewgreiit 
]proprietDtB,  and  was  not  tilled  by  firee  labour. 
Swarms  of  slares  were  brought  in  from  all  eon- 
quered  countries^  and  they  alone  were  employed 
where  free  labour  should  have  claimed  a  share 
of  labour  and  reward ;  and  there  was  therefore 
»o  subsistence  for  a  middling  and  lower  claSs  of 
free  people*  Their  numbers  dwindled  so  as  to 
alarm  toeir  rulers  and  gite  occasion  to  express 
iaws  for  the  encouragement  of  population.  If, 
instead  of  passing  laws  to  promote  early  mar^ 
Yiages,  and  offering  pririieges  to  those  who  had 
a  certain  number  of  childnen,  the  Roman  empc« 
roTB  had  allowed  liberty  to  the  people  they 
governed  to  labour  and  mbeist,  there  would  have 
been  no  complaint  of  a  deficie9cy  of  numbers, 
but  rather  an  inquiry,  as  there  is  among  us,  how 
ail  that  are  bom  are  to  be  fed?" 

*'  But  do  you  mean,  sir/'  laid  Angus,  **  that 
tiiere  were  not  children  bom  to  die  lower  datses 
of  the  Romans^  or  that  they  were  bom  and  died 
through  want  ? '' 

'*  Multitudes  that  were  bom  died  immediately, 
from  being  exposed ;  and  besides  this,  marriage 
was  less  practised  during  these  ages  of  the  Ro* 
Btan  empire  tban  among  ^ke  same  number  of 
people  in  any  other  country." 

^*  The  laws  were  not  of  much  use  then/* 

'*  And  how  can  we  wonder,  when  it  was  actually 
Ihe  custom  to  give  away  com  gratis  to  diousands 
upon  thousands  who  had  no  meant  of  earning 
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It !  What  inducement  has  a  man  to  many,  when 
he  must  either  expose  his  children,  or  see  them 
die  at  home,  or  take  his  chance  of  a  gratuitous 
dole  of  food  for  them  ?  The  laws,  if  they  acted 
at  all,  would  not  act  upon  these  large  classes, 
but  upon  those  of  a  higher  rank,  who  would 
marry  if  there  were  no  law." 

*•  If  in  any  country,"  observed  Ella,  "  there 
are  no  laws  to  encourage  or  to  check  marriage, 
it  seems  as  if  that  country  ought  to  afford  a  fair 
example  of  the  natural  increase  of  numbers." 

'*  Nay,''  said  her  husband,  **  human  laws  hicvo 
little  influence  in  this  case,  while  the  natural  laws 
which  regulate  the  production  of  life  and  of 
capital  are  seldom  suffered  to  act  unchecked. 
Leave  the  people  of  any  country  as  free  as  you 
please  to  marry  or  not  as  they  like,  still,  if 
capital  is  controlled  in  any  way,  uie  population  is 
controlled  also." 

'*  Where  then/*  inquired  Ella,  "  does  capital 
act  the  most  freely  ?  Where  in  the  world  may 
we  see  an  example  of  the  natural  proportions  in 
which  men  and  subsistence  increase  ?" 

*'  There  has  never  been  an  age  or  country . 
known,"  replied  Mr.  Mackenzie,  **  where  at  once 
the  people  have  been  so  intelligent,  their  manners 
so  pure,  and  their  resources  so  abundant,  as  to 
give  the  principle  of  increase  an  unobstructed 
trial.  Savage  life  will  not  do,  because  the  people 
are  not  intelligent  Colonies  will  not  do,  be- 
cause they  are  not  free  from  vicious  customs. 
An  old  empire  will  not  do,  because  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  restricted/' 
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A  new  colony  of  free  and  intelligent  people 
in  a  fertile  country  affords  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  fair  trial,"  observed  Angus,  *'  In  some  of 
the  best  settlements  I  saw  in  America,  the  in- 
crease of  capital  and  of  people  went  on  at  a  rate 
that  would  scarcely  be  believed  in  an  old  coun* 
try.** 

*^  And  that  of  the  people  the  fastest,  I  sup* 
pose  V 

'*  Of  course ;  but  still  capital  was  far  a-head, 
though  the  population  is  gaining  upon  it  every 
year.  When  the  people  first  went,  they  found 
nothing  but  capital — all  means  of  production 
and  no  consumers  but  themselves.  They  raised 
corn  in  the  same  quantity  from  certain  fields 
every  year.  There  was  too  much  corn  at  first 
in  one  field  for  a  hundred  mouths ;  but  this  hun- 
dred became  two,  four,  eiffht,  sixteen  hundred, 
and  so  on,  till  more  and  more  land  was  tilled, 
the  people  still  spreading  over  it,  and  multiplying 
perpetually." 

^^  And  when  all  is  tilled  and  they  still  mul- 
tiply," said  Ella,  *'  they  must  improve  their  land 
more  and  more." 

"  And  still,"  said  Angus,  "  the  produce  will 
fall  behind  more  and  more,  as  every  improve- 
ment, every  outlay  of  capital  yields  a  less  return. 
Then  they  will  be  in  the  condition  of  an  old 
country  like  England,  where  many  are  but  half 
fed,  where  many  prudent  determine  not  to  marry, 
and  where  the  imprudent  must  see  their  children 
pine  in  hunger,  or  waste  under  disease  till  they 
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ave  ready  to  be  carried  off  by  the  first  attack  of 
illnesB.'' 

'*  May  this  never  be  the  case  in  Garveloch !  *' 
cried  Ella. 

**  The  more  waste  of  capital  there  is,"  siud 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  ^  the  sooner  will  that  day  come.** 

^*  But  our  islands  are  now  in  the  state  of  a 
new  cok>ny,  like  that  Angus  was  speaking  of,'* 
said  Ella.  **  Want  must  be  far  firom  us  at  pre* 
•ent.** 

*'  Except  that  we  have  not  a  fertile  soil  or  a 
good  climate,**  replied  her  husband.  *'  It  is 
true  we  do  not  depend  entirely  on  com; — we 
had  not  need  for  our  home  supply  can  never  be 
large.  We  have  the  resource  of  fish,  but  it  is 
so  precarious  a  resource^  that  we  ought  to  keep 
some  means  of  subsistence  in  reserve.  If  the 
herrings  should  desert  us  for  a  season  or  two, 
and  the  harvest  fail,  some  of  us  must  starve,  or 
all  be  half-starved,  unless  we  have  a  stock  in  re- 
serve." 

"  Poor  Fergus ! "  exclaimed  Ella.  **  No 
wonder  he  was  grieved  and  angry  this  morning ! 
Five  children  and  no  capital  stored  up !  He 
may  well  watch  the  seasons  and  tremble  at  a 
storm.** 

*•  I  am  sorry/*  observed  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  that 
he  will  not  give  up  the  name  of  the  offender  who 
has  injured  him.  It  is  necessary  to  the  public 
safety  that  this  wanton  destruction  of  property 
should  be  put  an  end  to ;  and  I  give  it  in  charge 
to  you,  Angus,  to  tee  that  Ml  compensation  is 
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made,  or  that  the  culprit  la  delivered  into  my 
hands  to  be  made  an  example  of.  If  it  had  been 
generally  known  that  I  am  here  to  administer 
the  law,  I  would  not  have  yielded  this  much ; 
but  as  1  have  only  just  arriv»il,  and  am  but  be- 
ginning to  make  known  the  law,  I  do  not  insist 
on  an  information  being  laid  this  tima  Hence- 
forward I  always  shall ;  for  connivance  at  an 
offence  is  itself  an  offence.** 


Chapter  V 

MORE  HASTE  THAN  GOOD  SPEED. 

Fergus  meanwhile  was  consulting  Ronald  as 
to  the  best  mode  in  which  Rob's  labour  could  be 
applied  towards  repairing  the  damage  he  had 
caused.  He  was  too  stupid  and  awkward  to  be 
entrusted  with  any  occupation  in  which  he  would 
not  be  overlooked  by  some  more  competent  per- 
son ;  and  Ronald  knew,  though  he  did  not  say 
so,  that  there  would  be  perpetual  danger  of  a 
quarrel  if  Rob  became  Fergus  s  assistant  in  fish- 
ing. Ronald,  therefore,  kindly  offered  to  give 
Rob  some  inferior  employment  about  the  cooper- 
age, providing  for  his  support  out  of  his  wages, 
and  paying  the  rest  over  to  Fergus  till  the  whole 
debt  should  be  cleared.  Rob,  to  whom  all  labour 
was  disagreeable  alike,  sulkily  consented,  and 
swore  at  himself  and  everybody  else  when  he 
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saw  the  Flora  clear  out  firotn  the  little  harhour, 
and  leave  him  behind  to  repair  by  the  labour  of 
weeks  and  months  the  mischief  he  had  done  in 
two  short  hours.  He  had  not  only  the  cost  of 
the  nets  to  pay,  but  the  amount  which  Fergus 
would  have  cleared  by  the  benefit  he  was  now 
prevented  from  taking. 

While  he  was  involuntarily  saving  during  this 
winter,  his  neighbours  in  Garveloch  were  going^ 
on  as  variously  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
difference  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  desires, 
and  in  their  habits.  The  Company  was  prosper- 
ous in  a  very  high  degree,  and  so,  therefore, 
might  their  labourers  of  every  rank  have  been ; 
but  in  this  society,  as  in  all,  some  were  wise  and 
some  were  foolish ;  some  provided  for  a  time  of 
darkness,  and  some  did  not. 

None  were  more  provident  than  Angus  and 
Ella,  or  provident  in  a  wiser  manner.  Seeing 
so  clearly  as  they  did  the  importance  of  an  in- 
crease of  capital  in  a  society  which  was  adding 
to  its  numbers  every  day,  they  reflected  and  con- 
sulted much  on  the  modes  and  rates  of  increase 
of  capital  differently  applied,  and  saw  that  the 
interest  of  the  Company,  and  of  every  individual 
employed  by  it,  was  one  and  the  same.  Since 
papital  grows  from  savings  only,  there  seemed 
no  hope  that  that  of  the  Company  should  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  upon  it ;  but  something 
might  be  done  by  increasing  the  value  of  the 
capital, — ^by  making  it  secure,  by  lessening  the 
attendant  expenses,  by  using  every  possible  me- 
thod of  making  production  easy  and  rapid.     If 
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«U  the  com  thai  was  raised  in  the  idanda 
liad  been  used  for  seed-corn,  inslead  of  nine-t 
tenths  of  it  being  eaten ;  if  all  the  fish  had  been 
turned  into  its  market-price  on  the  spot,  wiiliout 
any  expense  of  curing,  packing,  and  conveying, 
this  capital  would  still  have  doubled  itself  mMcli 
more  slowly  than  the  number  of  people  who  were 
to  subsist  upon  it;  and  when  their  subsistence 
and  all  attendant  expenses  were  subtracted,  the 
process  became  much  slower.  Yet  it  was  a  fa- 
vourable time  and  a  favourable  set  of  circum* 
stances  for  cafutal  to  grow  in.  The  property 
was  secure,  being  under  the  protection  of  law 
well  administered,  and  under  the  management! 
of  an  united  body  of  directors.  The  expenseti 
were  small,  the  position  oi  the  different  stations 
being  advantageous,  and  the  required  apparatus 
very  simple.  Production  was  at  the  same  time 
easy ;  for  the  herrings  came  regularly,  and  the 
seasons  had  thus  iar  been  favourable,  Uere» 
tlien,  capital  might  grow,  if  ever  or  anywhere ; 
and  it  did  grow ;  but  the  demands  upon  it  grew 
still  faster ;  and  therefore  Angus  and  li*lla  guarded 
the  capital  of  their  employers  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own,  while  they  added  to  their  private  store 
as  fast  as  was  conuatent  with  a  due,  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Though  they  had 
nine  children,  they  were  at  present  in  more  fa* 
vourable  circumstances  for  saving  than  some  of 
their  neighbours  who  had  few  or  none.  Daa 
and  his  Noreen,  for  instance,  saved  nothing; 
how  should  they,  when  their  hut  scarcely  pro* 
tected  them  from  the  rain  and  snow,  or  tneii^ 
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clothing  from  the  chilling  winds,-— when  there 
was  not  even  the  slightest  preparation  made  for 
the  tender  little  one  that  was  soon  to  come  into 
their  charge  ?  There  can  be  no  saving  expected 
from  those  whose  commonest  wants  are  not  sup- 
plied.  The  Murdochs  were  in  nearly  as  poor  a 
condition  ;  and  since  tliey  had  never  managed  to 
avoid  sinking,  even  in  their  best  days,  it  was 
scarcely  likely  that  they  should  now.  Fergus 
toiled  and  toiled,  and  just  continued  to  keep  his 
place  in  the  little  society,  but  he  could  do  no 
more.  The  consumption,  of  his  family  just 
equalled  the  supply  afforded  by  his  labour,  so 
that  he  could  not,  with  all  his  efforts,  set  apart 
anything  to  begin  saving  upon.  His  nest-egg 
(whenever  he  thought  he  had  one)  had  always 
disappeared  before  the  day  was  out.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  but  hoping  that  good  seasons  and 
full  employment  would  last  till  his  boys'  labour 
should  more  than  equal  their  consumption,  and 
should  not  only  release  him  from  the  charge  of 
their  maintenance,  but  Assist  in  the  support  of 
the  little  ones,  who  must  be  nearly  helpless  for 
years  to  come. 

If  this  society  had  been  constituted  like  that 
of  Rome,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  would 
have  been  little  or  no  saving,  and  therefore  no 
provision  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
members.  Where  society  is  composed  of  a  few 
very  rich  people  and  a  multitude  very  poor,  the 
least  saving  of  all  is  made.  The  rich  only  can 
save  in  such  a  case,  and  they  do  not  perceive  a 
sufficient  motive  for  doing  so.    They  reckon  on 
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being  always  rich,  and  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  enjoy  their  wealth  to  the  utmost,  year  by 
year.  Where  society  is  composed  of  a  few  mo- 
derately rich  and  many  sufficiently  supplied  with 
necessaries,  there  is  a  much  better  chance  of  an 
accumulatfon  of  capital,  since  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  then  a  hope  of  raising  their  children 
to  the  rank  of  the  moderately  rich.  They  are 
free  from  the  recklessness  of  the  miserably  poor, 
and  from  the  thoughtless  extravagance  of  the 
possessors  of  overgrown  wealth.  To  this  mid- 
dling class  belonged  Angus,  the  widow  Cuthbert, 
Ronald  and  the  Duffs  -,  and  they  therefore  made 
the  largest  savings  in  proportion  to  their  earnings. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  spent  all  his  income,  having  no 
children,  and  feeling  himself  provided  for  for  life. 
The  naval  superintendent,  captain  Forbes,  a 
spirited  young  officer,  was  so  far  from  attempting 
to  save,  that  he  flung  his  money  about  during 
his  flying  visits  to  the  stations  till  he  had  none 
left,  and  barely  escaped  debt.  But  Duff,  who 
was  not  placed  beyond  the  danger  of  bad  seasons, 
widow  Cuthbert,  and  Angus,  who  had  children 
dependent  on  them,  and  Ronald,  who  regarded 
the  families  of  Ella  and  Fergus  with  strong 
iiffection,  had  motives  to  save,  and  did  their  full 
share  towards  making  the  capital  of  the  society 
grow. 

One  day  the  next  spring,  Ronald  appeared 
before  his  sister's  door. 

"  Welcome,  brother  I  '*  exclaimed  Ella.  "  Is 
it  a  leisure  day  with  you  ?  and  are  you  come  to 
spendit  with  us?*' 
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*^  h  is  A  Idiftur^  day,  and  Ibe  laat  I  shall  have 
for  kmg ;  and  I  am  come  to  lell  you  why,  and 
to  eonsuU  with  Asgus  about  a  little  buainess  of 
hit.  This  IB  the  reason  that  I  came  myiself  in- 
9Uad  of  sending  Kenneth.'' 

*^  I  began  to  think  you  never  meant  to  come, 
you  have  been  so  considerate  in  sparing  Ken- 
neth. But  sit  ye  down, — ^aye,  outside  the  door 
if  you  like,  for  it  is  a  true  spring  day, — and  Angus 
wOl  be  up  firom  the  boat  presently." 

Angus  was  soon  seen  hastening  to  meet  Ro- 
nald»  who  then  told  his  news.  Captain  Forbes 
had  arrived  at  the  islay  station  in  high  spirits. 
A  new  market  fcur  their  produce  was  unex][)ect* 
edly  opened  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  his  be- 
lief that  all  the  fish  they  could  possibly  prepare 
during  the  season  would  be  insufficient  to  meet 
the  sv^den  demand;  and  he  came  to  see  how 
many  boats  could  be  mustered,  and  how  many 
labourers  oould  be  withdrawn  from  other  em* 
ployments  to  aid  in  the  tsh^y. 

**  Now  is  Fergus's  time,"  said  Ella,  "  for  get- 
ting his  two  boys  hired  at  the  station.  They  are 
young,  to  be  sure ;  but  as  so  many  labourers  are 
wanted,  their  services  will  be  received,  I  dare 
say." 

**  Now  is  Rob's  time  for  clearing  off  his  debt 
to  Fergus,"  observed  Angus ;  *'  for  I  suppose, 
Ronald,  wages  will  rise  at  the  cooperage.  More 
barrels  will  be  wanted  than  you  can  easily  pre? 
pare." 

'^  No  doubt,"  replied  Ronald.  ^  Now  b  youv 
time,  Angus,  for  building  the  platfoim  you.  wen 
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talking  of  last  year ;  and  I  came  to  offer  what 
help  I  can.  I  will  spare  Kenneth  for  a  week 
now  to  work  with  you ;  and  1  give  you  notice 
that  you  must  take  him  now  or  not  at  all.  And 
if  there  should  he  any  difficulty  ahout  the  little 
capital  wanted  for  the  work,  I  have  a  few  pounds 
which  are  much  at  your  service." 

Angus  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  his 
boy's  help,  hut  had  no  occasion  to  borrow  money. 
He  should  lose  no  time,  he  said,  in  erecting  his 
platform,  if  the  tidings  Ronald  brought  should 
prove  correct.  Much  tii^e  and  labour  in  lading 
and  unlading  his  vessel  might  be  economized  by 
the  employment  of  a  crane;  and  he  thought  he 
could  not  invest  his  savings  better  than  iQ 
making  such  a  provision  at  the  commencement 
of  a  busier  season  than  had  ever  been  known  in 
Garveloch, 

Ella's  apprehension  was  that  the  demand  would 
be  only  temporary.  On  this  head  Ronald  could 
give  her  no  satisfaction,  as  he  did  not  know 
enough  of  the  circumstances  to  judge :  but  he 
thought  that  all  who  were  called  upon  to  use 
only  their  labour,  or  a  small  capital  which  yields 
a  quick  return,  might  rejoice  in  this  sudden  pros- 
perity without  any  fear  of  consequences;  and 
even  Angus's  investment  of  fixed  capital  would 
be  perfectly  safe.  If,  it  was  doubtful  the  year 
before  whether  the  erection  of  a  platform  and 
crane  would  not  be  worth  while,  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  answer  now,  when  there  was  to  be  a  large 
addition  to  the  profits  of  an  ordinary  season, 
even  if  that  addition  should  be  only  temporary. 
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Angus  proposed  going  to  the  gpot  to  take  niea» 
surementfl,  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  expense. 
**  If  you  will  wait  tiU  noon  is  past,"  said  £lla» 
**  I  can  go  with  you*  I  must  be  taught  your 
plan,  Angus,  that  I  may  answer  fox  you  when 
you  are  absent.** 

Another  object  in  this  delay  was  to  set  her 
brother  at  liberty  to  go  where  she  knew  his  heart 
was  all  this  time.  While  she  was  finishing  her 
household  business,  uncle  Ronald  went  down  with 
some  of  the  little  ones  to  launch  a  tiny  boat,' — 
a  present  from  Kenneth, — ^in  one  of  the  pools 
on  the  beach.  Their  mother  heard  their  shouts 
of  glee,  and  thought  within  herself  that  there 
were  no  festival  days  like  tliose  when  her  brother 
or  her  boy  came  horn  the  station. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  children  were  playing 
without  their  uncle's  assistance.  He  had  gone 
to  the  widow  Cuthbert's.  Katie  frankly  held 
out  her  hand  as  he  entered,  and  bade  him  wel- 
come to  Garveloch.  She  was  just  spreading  the 
table  for  dinner,  and  invited  him  to  sit  down 
with  herself  and  the  children :  but  when  he  de- 
clined,  she  made  no  ceremony,  but  called  the 
little  ones  from  their  play ;  and  the  meal  went 
forward  as  if  no  guest  liad  been  there,  except 
that  Katie  conversed  freely  with  her  friend  Ro- 
nald. 

**  Hugh  is  much  grown,"  observed  Ronald. 
'*  I  did  not  know  him  at  first  when  hf)  came  to 
see  me  land." 

"  I  knew  you  though,"  cried  Hugh,  *•  and  I 
Went  to  see  whether  you  brought  me  a  tub  like 
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the  one  you  gave  Bessie.    I  want  a  tiib  for  mf 
tah  when  I  catch  any."* 

'*  I  will  make  you  a  tub  bigger  than  Bessie's* 
and  Kenneth  shall  bring  it." 

**•  I  wish  you  would  bring  it,"  cried  Hugh. 
**Yoa  promised  me  a  boat  the  last  time  you 
came,  a  long,  long  while  ago,  and  you  never 
sent  it.»* 

*'  Yes,  indeed  I  did,  Hugh,  and  I  thought 
Kenneth  had  given  it  to  you." 

Katie  explained  that  it  had  been  delivered 
safe,  but  had  strangely  disappeared  before  Hugh 
had  seen  it ;  and  that  as  he  never  asked  about  it, 
she  had  not  vexed  him  with  explaining  what  had 
happened. 

*'  Why  did  not  you  4sk  me  for  another  ?"  said 
Ronald.  *^  I  do  wish  you  would  be  free  with  me 
as  an  old  friend.'' 

''  Indeed  I  always  am,"  replied  Katie.  *'  I 
would  ask  a  favour  of  you  as  easily  as  of  Angus 
or  Fergus." 

After  a  moments  pause,  Ronald  tokl  his  tidings 
of  the  prospect  of  a  busy  season,  and  offered  to 
purchase  hemp  for  the  widow  and  send  it  by 
Kenneth,  before  the  price  should  rise,  if  she 
had  not  already  a  sufficient  stock  for  her  net- 
making  for  the  year.  Katie  thankfully  accepted 
his  services,  and  looked  so  cheerfully  round  upoH 
her  children,  when  she  heard  of  the  approaching 
prosperity,  that  Ronaid  was  glad  he  had  taken 
courage  to  come  and  tell  her. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Katie  took  up  her 
employment  and  seemed  hx  from  wishing  that 
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Ronald  should  go;  but  she  kept  little  Hugh 
beside  her  to  show  Ronald  how  he  was  learning 
to  help  his  mother  in  her  work. 

By  the  time  several  subjects  of  mutual  interest 
had  been  talked  over,  Ronald  recollected  that  the 
hour  was  long  past  when  he  ought  to  have  met 
Angus  on  the  beach,  and  he  rose  to  go,  offering 
to  look  in  again  in  the  evening  berore  liis  de* 
parture ;  to  which  Katie  made  no  objection. 

Dinner  was  over  at  Angus's  house,  but  Ella, 
who  guessed  where  her  brother  was,  would  not 
have  him  called. — She  suspected  the  truth, — • 
that  he  came  to  X)bserve  whether  there  was  any 
chance  of  his  winning  Katie  at  last,  and  to  con- 
sult his  sister,  in  case  of  being  unable  to  discover 
for  himself  how  Katie  felt  towards  him.  He  was 
rather  disheartened  by  the  interview.  She  was 
so  frank  and  friendly  in  her  manner  that  he  could 
not  believe  she  felt  any  of  the  restraint  he 
laboured  under — anything  more  than  the  regard 
which  she  testified  to  his  sister  and  brother. 
Ella  could  not  contradict  him«  She  was  far  from 
thinking  the  case  a  hopeless  one ;  but  she  believed 
that  time  and  patience  were  still  and  would  long 
be  necessary.  She  assured  her  brother  that  pre- 
cipitation would  probably  ruin'all ;  and  that  his 
best  chance  was  in  quietly  waiting  till  he  should 
have  further  opportunities  of  winning  upon  her. 
This  determined  Ronald  not  to  speak  at  present, 
as,  in  his  impatience  of  suspense,  he  had  nearly 
resolved  to  do. 

^    When  the  little  party  went  down  to  the  place 
ivhere  Angus  proposed  to  erect  his  new  buildings 
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several  loungers  gathered  round  to  watch  what 
was  going  to  be  done.  Ronald  was  looked  upon 
as  so  awfully  learned  a  man,  especially  when 
using  his  rule  and  frowning  over  his  calculations* 
that  strangers, — such  strangers  as  were  in  Garve- 
loch, — did  not  venture  to  speak  to  him.  They 
made  their  inquiries  of  the  children  in  preference* 

First  came  Noreen  lagging  along  the  shore  in 
the  gray  cloak  which  she  was  supposed  never  to 
put  off,  as  she  had  never  been  seen  without  it, 
winter  or  summer.  Wrapt  in  it,  and  Hanging 
over  her  arm,  head  downwards,  was  her  baby, 
feebly  crying,  as  usual,  and  as  usual  disregarded ; 
for  nothing  short  of  a  shrill  scream  seemed  to 
be  thought  by  Noreen  worthy  of  attention.  Her 
cap  was  nearly  the  same  colour  as  her  cloak,  and 
her  hair  did  not  tend  to  ornament  her  further 
than  by  helping  to  conceal  a  black  eye. 

•'  Annie,  darling,  and  how  busy  you  all  seem  ! 
And  you  nursing  the  babby  as  if  you'd  had  one  in 
your  armsirall  your  days,  my  darling/' 

'*  I  dare  not  hold  him  as  you  hold  your^s/' 
said  Annie.  *'  Look !  the  little  thing's  face  is  as 
),lack O  look ! " 

**  As  black  as  your  eye,"  cried  Bessie. 

*'  Is  it  my  eye,  darling?  O,  it's  a  trifle  that 
Dan  gave  me, — the  villain, — when  the  spirits 
were  in  him." 

'  *^  What!  did  Dan  strike  you?"  cried  Annie, 
who  was  old  enough  to  know  that  husbands  and 
wives  should  not  fall  out  like  children. 

*^  Strike  me,  darling !     Yes,  and  the  babby  too^ 
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O,  Jon  should  have  heard  the  babby  bawl  as  loud 
as  me." 

"  Is  not  Dan  very  sorry?''  asked  Annie, 
coaxing  the  unfortunate  infant 

**  Is  it  sorry  the  ruffian  would  be  ?  Not  he ; 
and  why  should  he  ?  'Twas  the  spirits  that  made 
him  a  villain  for  the  time  ;  but  he  is  the  mildest 
husband  of  a  noon^time  that  ever  was  seen.  So, 
darling,  don*t  you  go  and  dream  he  isn't  a  good 
enough  man  for  me.  Heaven's  blessing  on 
him! — He  never  bothers  me  as  your  father 
would,  Annie.  We're  just  content,  without  all 
the  measuring  and  building,  and  salting  and  pack- 
ing, that  you  have  to  do  at  the  father's  bidding, 
my  darling.  What's  all  this  trouble  about  now  t " 

Annie  was  too  anxious  to  defend  her  father  to 
answer  the  question  immediately;  so  Noreen 
turned  round  to  the  little  ones  who  were  jum^ng 
from  the  ledges  of  rock. 

••  And  what's  all  this  trouble  about,  jewels  ?" 

*'•  The  captain  is  coming !  the  captain  ii 
coming !  "  cried  they, 

"  Is  it  the  captain  going  to  have  a  new  house  on 
Garveloch  ?  "  cried  Noreen.  "  O  Dan,  up  to  the 
gentleman  as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  get  the  mo- 
ney others  got  before  you  last  time ;  and  when  ye 
get  it,  don't  be  making  a  beast  of  yourself  or  a  mar* 
tyr  of  the  babby,  but  remember  the  rent,  jewel." 

Dan  found  it  much  easier  to  remember  the  rent 
than  io  pay  it,  and  had  rather  give  his  wife  a 
black  eye  in  private  than  be  lectured  by  her  in 
public ;  and  he  therefore  looked  sulky  and  bade 
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her  rtin  after  tlie  captain  if  she  chose,  for  that  he 
would  not  bother  himself  for  any  reason  in  life. 
— Ella,  who  had  overheard  all,  explained  that 
there  was  no  reason,  as  far  as  the  captain  was 
concerned ;  but  that  if  Dan  would  bother  himself 
to  go  out  fishing,  the  rent  would  be  no  longer  a 
trouble. 

With  all  their  recklessness  and  indolence,  these 

Kople  had  pride ;  and  when  they  heard  that  every- 
dy  was  likely  to  prosper  this  summer,  Noreen 
began  to  talk  of  holding  up  her  head,  as  she  had 
a  right  to  do,  equal  to  any  of  them  that  little 
thought  what  her  relations  were  at  RathmuUin. 

Dan  esteemed  it  mighty  provoking  that  the 
bread  was  taken  from  within  his  teeth  by  them 
that  were  born  to  nothing  but  what  they  got  with 
their  dirty  hands.  If  he  had  had  a  word  with  the 
captain  as  goon  as  others,  he  might  have  coaxed 
him  into  letting  him  have  a  boat ;  but  it  was 
always  the  way, — while  he  was  content  at  home 
and  just  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  some  vaga* 
bond  or  another  stept  into  his  shoes. 

Ronald  refrained  from  calling  Dan  to  account 
for  his  term  of  abuse,  knowing  it  to  be  in  such 
frequent  use  in  Ireland  as  to  have  lost  much  of 
its  offensiveness.  He  assured  Dan  that  the  cap- 
tain had  work  for  everybody  just  now,  and  urged 
his  making  application  to  be  hired  without  delay. 

Murdoch  stared  with  astonishment  when  he 
£3und  that  Angus  was  actually  going  to  take 
down  his  curing- shed  and  remove  it  to  the  place 
where  the  stage  was  to  be  erected.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  well  as  to  D«Q  vastly  too  much  trouble 
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and  expense ;  but  Angus  had  taken  into  account 
the  damage  the  fish  sustain  by  being  much 
exposed  and  shifted  about  previous  to  curing ; 
and  he  believed  that  the  expedition  and  security 
with  which  the  produce  would  be  hauled  up,  pre- 
pared, and  shipped  again,  would  soon  repay  him' 
for  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

The  business  of  months  seemed  to  be  transacted 
in  Garveloch  this  afternoon,  on  the  strength  of 
the  tidings  which  Ronald  brought.  All  doubtful 
matters  (except  the  one  which  most  nearly  con* 
cerned  Ronald)  were  brought  to  a  decision. 
Angus  decided,  as  we  have  seen,  on  making  a 
large  venture  of  fixed  capital.  Farmer  Duff  de- 
cided on  hiring  some  more  labourers  while  there 
^was  any  chance  of  his  getting  them.  Fergus 
decided  on  offering  the  labour  of  his  two  eldest 
boys  at  the  station,  believing  that  there  would  be 
work  for  all,  however  young.  More  than  a  few 
parties  decided  that  their  courtship  should  end  in 
immediate  marriage,  and  never  doubted  the  perfect 
propriety  of  making  use  of  a  season  of  prosperity 
for  the  purpose.  Dan  decided  on  putting  his 
hand  to  the  oar  at  last.  All  who  wished  to  hire 
labour  decided  on  looking  abroad  for  labourers, 
and  betimes,  if  they  wished  to  make  good  terms. 
All  who  had  labour  to  let  began  to  consider  how 
high  they  might  venture  to  fix  its  price. 

This  was  no  deceitful  promise  of  prosperity,— 
to  those  at  least  who  did  not  expect  too  much 
from  it.  The  sanguine  and  the  ignorant,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  take  an  ell  where  an  inch  is 
given,  supposed  that  their  island  was  enriphed 
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for  ev^.    They  heaid  of  widget  riBing  kigWr 

and  higher,  and  never  suspeoted  they  might  fall. 
They  ftaw  that  the  only  thing  at  present  waDited 
was  a  greater  numher  of  lahourers,  and  imagine^ 
that  when  their  trihes  of  children  were  grown  up* 
all  would  be  right,*— wages  as  high,  food  aa 
plentiful  aa  now,  and  as  great  an  increase  of  en- 
ployment  aa  there  would  be  of  labour*  It  waa 
well  that  all  did  not  keep  up  their  expectationa 
to  this  pitch, — ^that  some  were  awnre  kow  preca- 
rious was  the  present  prosperity.  A  singfe  bad 
season,  the  opening  of  a  few  more  fishing  stations, 
4  change  in  the  diet  of  the  West  India  shives, — 
any  one  of  these,  or  many  other  circumstances, 
might  reduce  the  Gaiveloch  fishery  to  what  it 
had  been;  while  the  numbers  of  tlH>8e  who  de« 
pended  upon  it  for  subsistence  weie  increasing 
with  a  greater  and  a  greater  rapidity. 

The  least  sanguine,  however,  could  not  resist 
the  feeling  of  exhilaration  excited  by  what  passed 
before  their  eyes:  nor  was  there  uny  reason  that 
they  should.  Prudence  and  foresight  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rational  enjoyment  of  blesa^ 
ings ;  they  rather  add  to  it  by  imparting  a 
feeling  of  security^  The  ycMingest  and  ^ddiesl 
could  not  relish  more  jhan  Angus  and  his  wife 
the  A'eedom  from  care  they  now  enjoyed,  the 
sight  of  plenty  around  them,  and  the  knowledge 
that  none  need  be  idle,  none  need  be  poor ;  and 
if  these,  the  young  and  the  giddy,  bestowed 
little  thought  on  the  probable  issue  of  their 
present  state,  and  escaped  the  anxiety  with  which 
they  ought  to  have  regarded  the  future,  neither 
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did  they  share  the  satisfaction  of  making  provision 
for  a  season  of  storms. 

The  captain  alighted  in  Garveloch,  now,  and 
then,  in  his  flight  round  the  station.  He  was 
always  in  a  prodigious  bustle,  and  he  made  every 
body  he  met  as  fidgetty  as  himself  about  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  labourers  enough  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  Wherever  he  went,  it  was 
suggested  to  him  that  people  might  be  hired  from 
some  other  place,  from  which  other  place  he  had 
just  heard  that  there  was  also  a  deficiency  of 
labour. 

Some  people  thought  they  might  be  satisfied 
with  having  as  large  a  trade  as  their  numbers 
could  manage ;  but  the  captain  was  not  satisfied 
without  taking  all  that  offered.  Men  and  their 
families  were  brought  from  a  distance,  all  the 
boys  that  could  handle  an  oar  or  help  to  draw  a 
net  received  wages;  all  the  girls  assisted  their 
mothers  to  cure ;  so  that,  at  this  time,  the  largest 
families  were  the  richest.  These  circumstances 
acted  as  an  encouragement,  and  the  captain's 
sanguine  expectation  that  the  demand  would 
continue  operated  as  a  direct  bounty  on  popu- 
lation ;  and,  in  consequence,  numbers  increased 
in  Garveloch  as  rapidly  as  in  any  new  colony  of 
a  fertile  country. 

The  seasons  which  are  favourable  to  the 
fishery, — ^in  respect  of  weather, — are  favourable 
to  the  harvest  also.  Farmer  Duff  reaped  abun- 
dant crops  the  next  two  seasons,  which  unusual 
abundance  just  served  to  feed  his '  customers. 
What  would  have  been  done  in  case  of  an 
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average  or  an  inferior  crop  having  been  yielded, 
few  troubled  themselves  to  determine.  They 
had  enough,  and  that  was  all  they  cared  for. 

Kenneth  could  not  often  be  spared  during 
these  two  seasons;  but  he  came  to  attend  the 
christening  of  a  little  brother  and  of  two  cousins. 
The  only  troubles  he  had  to  relate  were  of  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  the  orders  for  barrels,  and 
of  the  passion  the  captain  was  in  when  fish  were 
spoiled  for  sale  by  being  packed  in  old  casks. 
The  magistrate  had  the  least  to  do  of  anybody. 
Hard  times  are  the  days  of  crime.  There  were 
still  occasional  quarrels;  complaints  of  oppres- 
sion on  one  side  and  sauciness  on  the  other,  and 
of  a  few  acts  of  malice  still  perpetrated  by  people 
as  stupid  and  helpless  as  Rob;  but  the  crimes 
to  which  men  are  stimulated  by  want  were  not  at 
present  heard  of.    Were  they  over  for  ever  ? 


Chapter  VI. 
A  DREARY  PROSPECT. 


A  TINE  of  leisure,  as  grievous  to  the  most 
reckless  and  indolent  as  to  the  superior  members 
of  the  society,  came  round  ere  long.  First  ap- 
peared hardship  in  the  shape  of  an  average  crop ; 
for  the-  people  having  increased  their  consump- 
tion up  to  the  amount  of  a  remarkably  abundant 
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hanrert,  were  of  courte  stbtod  wlieii  tbe  toil 
yielded  only  the  usual  reton*  No  very  disat* 
trous  oonaequeuces  followed  afc  first  There 
was  much  complaint  and  a  little  dismay  when  it 
was  found  that  supplies  must  not  be  looked  for 
firom  the  neighbouring  districts*  since  there  also 
the  season  bad  been  only  moderately  fofourable, 
and  there  were  moutha  enough  to  feed  in  each 
place  to  leave  no  supplies  over  for  Garveloch, 
The  Garveloch  people  therefore  were  obliged  to 
eat  some  of  their  fish  instead  of  selling  it,  and  to 
pay  a  verv  high  price  for  their  barley  and  oat* 
meal.  Those  who  were  able  to  give  this  price 
were  willing  to  do  it,  seeing  that  the  rise  of  price 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  eompaiative 
Bcarcity ;  that  farmer  Duif  must  pay  himself  for 
the  ouUay  on  his  land,  whether  ila  produce  were 
ample  or  scanty;  and  that  its  deameas  ah»ie 
could  make  the  supply  last  till  the  next  liarvebt 
came  round.  Those  who  were  too  poor  to  buy 
abused  the  farmer,  saying  that  his  crop  was  not 
scantier  than  it  had  been  in  many  former  years 
when  he  had  sold  it  much  cheaper,  and  that  he 
was  making  use  of  a  dispensation  of  Providence 
to  fill  his  own  pocket.  They  were  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  it  was  themselvei  and  not  the  farmer 
who  had  made  the  change ;  that  they  had  caused 
the  increase  of  demand  and  the  consequent  rise 
of  price. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  nothing  worse  than 
the  occurrence  of  an  average  season  bad  h»^ 
pened.  The  number  of  people  broi^ht  by  a 
sudden  demand  for  labbur  niight  have  lesstned^ 
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Some  might  have  departed  elsewhere,  and  others 
have  devised  plans  for  a  new  introduction  or 
better  economy  of  food ;  and  after  a  short  period 
of  hardship,  the  demand  for  food  might  have 
gradually  accommodated  itself  to  the  supply;  for 
their  society  was  not  like  the  population  of  an 
overgrown  district,  where  there  may  be  mistakes 
in  ascribing  effects  to  causes,  and  where  the 
blame  of  hardship  may  be  laid  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  people  of  Garveloch  might  survey 
their  little  district  at  a  glance,  and  calculate  the 
supply  of  provision  grown,  and  count  the  num- 
bers to  be  fed  by  it,  and  by  this  means  discern, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  how  they  might  best 
manage  to  proportion  their  resources  of  labour 
and  food.  But  if  any  had  endeavoured  to  do 
this,  their  expectations  would  have  been  baffled 
by  the  event,  unless  they  had  taken  into  the 
account  the  probability  of  bad  seasons — a  pro- 
bability which  the  truly  wise  will  never  over- 
look. 

A  fe^  seasons  af^er  the  period  of  prosperity 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  dawn  of  a  June 
morning  broke  as  gloomily  as  if  it  had  been 
November.  Scudding  clouds,  from  which  came 
gushes  of  hail,  swept  over  the  sky  and  brushed 
the  tallest  points  of  rock  as  they  passed.  The 
wind  came  in  gusts  as  chill  as  the  wintry  blasts, 
and  before  it  the  vexed  ocean  swelled  and  heaved, 
while  its  tumbling  mass  of  waters  seemed  to 
forbid  man  to  approach,  much  more  to  trust  the 
frail  workmanship  of  his  hands  to  its  overwhelm- 
ing power.   The  night-light  still  glimmered  from 
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some  of  the  dwelliiigs  ia  Garveloch,  the  iftlandf 
of  the  Sound  were  not  yet  visible  from  the  heights, 
and  the  peaks  of  Lorn  were  but  beginning  to 
show  themselves  against  the  eastern  sky,  when 
Angus  came  out  stealthily  from  his  dwelling, 
softly  closed  the  door,  drew  his  plaid  about  him, 
and  paced  down  to  the  beach.  He  was  proceed- 
ing to  get  out  his  boat,  when  ^h  son  Kenneth 
approached. 

*'  Father,"  said  he»  ''  you  are  not  going  to 
trust  yourself  at  sea  to-day  ?" 
.  '*  Help  must  be  had,  Kenneth.  I  must  cross 
at  the  nik  of  my  own  life,  or  more  will  be  lost. 
I  have  here  the  lasl  of  my  savings;  and  since 
money  is  worth  no  more  than  pebbles  in  Garve- 
loch,  I  must  carry  it  where  it  may  buy  us  food." 

"  And  my  mother "    * 

**  Your  mother  is  in  the  inner  room,  where 
she  has  been  up  with  Jamie  all  night.  I  heard 
him  very  loud  just  now.  His  fever  runs  high, 
80  that  she  will  not  miss  me  perhaps  for  hours. 
She  neither  saw  nor  heard  me  come  out. — Now, 
Kenneth,  say  nothing  about  going  instead  of 
me.  You  know  that  my  experience  of  the  sea 
is  greater  than  yours,  and  the  best  skill  is  little 
enough  for  such  a  voyage  as  mine  is  like  to  be  ** 

*^  But  my  mother  must  soon  know^"  urged 
Kenneth, 

'*  Surely.  Tell  her  that  I  hope  to  be  back 
to-morrow  night,  with  that  which  may  ease  her 
nursing.     Farewell,  my  bOy." 

Kenneth  was  a  brave,  high-spirited  youth. 
His  heart  was  full  when  he  8«tw  his  father  put  off 
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i^mong  the  stormy  breakeHB,  and  he  therefore 
said  nothmg.  He  helped  to  guide  the  boat  to 
the  last  moment,  wading  as  deep  and  struggling 
with  the  waves  as  kmg  as  he  possibly  eould,  till 
his  father  made  a  commanding  sign  that  he 
should  retum<  There  was  no  use  in  speaking 
amidst  the  thunder  of  the  waters.  Kenned 
wrung  out  his  plaid,  and  climbing  the  rock,  sat 
down,  unheeding  the  wind,  to  watch  his  father's 
boat,  scarcely  visible  in  the  grey  light,  as  it 
won  its  weary  way  among  the  billows.  Bitter 
thoughts  rose  fast  within  him; — his  father  in 
peril  at  sea;  his  mother  worn  with  care  and 
watching ;  his  beloved  little  Jamie,  the  youngest 
of  the  large  family,  and  their  darling,  sinking 
under  the  fever;  all  the  others  changing  from 
what  they  had  been,  some  in  health,  some  in 
spirits,  some  in  temper,  and  he  unable  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  them.  Dismissed  v^ith  others  from 
the  station  because  his  labour  was  not  now  worth 
the  food  he  consumed,  he  had  come  home  to  be, 
as  he  thought,  a  burden,  but  as  his  parents  de- 
clared, a  comfort,  to  his  family  amidst  their  cares, 
and  daily  looked  round,  and  ever  in  vain,  for 
some  means  of  assisting  them.  As  he  now 
thought  of  the  fruitiessness  of  all  his  efforts,  tears 
rose  and  blmded  him  so  that  he  could  no  longer 
discern  any  object  at  sea.  As  fast  as  he  dashed 
them  away  they  rose  again,  till  he  no  longer 
resisted  them,  but  let  them  flow  as  they  had  never 
flowed  since  childhood. 

As  he  sat  with  his  face  hid  in  his  plaid,  he  was 
foused  by  the  pressure  of  his  motiier's  hand  upon 
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his  shoulder.  She  had  spoken  from  a  distance, 
but  the  roaring  of  wind  and  waters  and  the 
screaming  of  sea-fowl  were  more  powerful  than 
her  voice,  and  her  appearance  took  Kenneth  by 
surprise — a  surprise  at  which  she  smiled. 

'*  Mother !"  he  cried,  as  he  started  up,  and  a 
burning  blush  overspread  his  face;  "  if  I  were  a 
good  son,  it  would  be  my  part  to  smile  when  I 
found  you  with  sinking  spirits." 

Ella  smiled  again  as  she  answered — 

'*  And  when  my  spirits  sink,  I  will  look  to 
you  for  cheer.  Meantime,  never  fancy  that  tears 
are  unworthy  a  brave  man,  or  always  a  sorrow- 
ful sight  to  a  mother.  It  is  God's  will,  Kenneth^ 
that  there  is  cause  for  tears ;  and  since  there  is 
cause,  it  is  no  pain  to  me  to  see  them  fall.  If 
God  calls  you  and  me  hither  to  look  out  upon  a 
second  year's  storms,  he  knows  that  it  is  as  na- 
tural for  the  heart  as  for  the  cloud  to  drop  its 
rain ;  and  never  think,  my  boy,  that  I  shall  be 
a  harder  judge  than  he." 

'*  But  what  brought  ye  out,  mother,  80  early^ 
into  the  cold  ?" 

**  I  came  to  seek  the  cooling  wind.  Jamie 
fell  asleep,  and  Annie  came  to  take  her  turn  be- 
side him ;  and  finding  Angus  gone,  and  my  head 
hot  and  weary,  I  thought  I  should  find  more  rest 
on  the  rock  than  in  my  bed.  I  see  the  boat, 
Kenneth.  I  know  your  father's  purpose,  and  I 
guess  you  were  praying  just  now  for  his  safe 
return.** 

•*  And,  O  mother !  I  had  some  distrustful 
thought?  in  the  midst  of  my  prayer.   If  he  should 
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ttot  return,  and  even  while  he  is  gone,  I  can  do 
nothing.  Here  I  am,  eating  my  daily  portion, 
which  I  never  helped  to  earn ;  heing  a  hurden 
when  I  thought — ^proud  as  I  was — that  I  should 
be  your  main  joy  and  help.  O  mother!  this 
humbles  one  sadly.  I  never  thought  to  be  so 
humbled." 

'^  Who  that  is  humbled  ever  sees  the  stroke 
before  it  comes,  Kenneth?  -Look  round,  and 
mark.  Where  many  a  smoke  rose,  only  a  short 
year  since,  from  those  cottages  below,  the  fires 
are  quenched,  and  with  them  is  quenched  the 
pride  of  those  who  revelled  in  plenty.  Now, 
many  are  gone,  and  have  left  but  four  bare  walls 
for  us  to  remember  them  by.  Some  are  gone 
to  lie  cold  under  yonder  gray  stones,  and  some 
few  have  found  their  way  back  over  the  sea. 
Those  that  remain  have  lost  their  pride :  it  was 
blown  away  with  the  cold  ashes  of  their  last  fire ; 
and  it  will  not  come  back  while  they  sit  hungry 
and  shivering.  Which  of  these  thought  any 
more  than  you  that  they  should  be  so  humbled  ? 
When  I  gloried  in  my  Jamie,  as  the  brightest 
and  handsomest  of  my  children,  I  did  not  expect 
that  he  would  be  the  first  I  should  lay  in  the 
grave." 

"  Must  he  die,  mother?*' 

"  I  take  such  to  be  God's  will,  Kenneth ;  but 
I  once  had  a  lesson,  as  you  know,  against  read- 
ing his  pleasure  too  readily.  They  that  I  thought 
lost  came  to  dry  land,  and  another  lay  under  the 
water  when  I  thought  him  safe  on  the  hard  rock. 
Since  that  day,  I  bive  ever  waited  for  the  issue ; 
6  u 
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and  BO  I  will  now.  We  will  hope  that  Jamie 
may  live,  and  we  will  be  ready  to  part  with  any 
who  were  but  just  now  in  life  and  strength.^^ 

'*  It  is  but  little  we  know,  indeed/'  replied 
Kenneth.  '*  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  yon  eea 
was  almost  as  busy  as  a  thrond^ed  city,  with  a 
hundred  vessels  following  the  skoals,  and  then 
crowding  homewards  wiUi  a  full  cargo ;  and  now 
tiiis  year  and  last,  not  a  boat  has  gone  out^  not 
a  gleam  of  sun,  not  a  blink  of  moonlight  has 
been  upon  the  sea ;  and  as  to  the  land,  it  is  more 
changed  still.  Where  the  barley-fields  were  ad 
green  as  a  rich  pasture  three  years  ago,  there 
■  are  only  a  few  straggling  blades>  just  enough  td 
tempt  a  man  with  thoughts  of  what  a  harvest  is* 
This  is  a  change  we  little  feared  to  see.*' 

"  And  yet,"  said  Ella,  •'  many  did  foresee^ 
and  all  might  have  foreseen.  When  was  there 
ever  a  time  that  the  seasons  did  not  change} 
Here  we  have  been  too  slow  to  learn  God's  wilK 
We  knew  that  the  same  storms  that  took  away 
pur  occupation  must  cut  off  our  harvest;  we 
knew  that  such  stormy  seasons  come  From  time 
to  time;  and  yet  we  acted  as  if  we  were  pro- 
mised plenty  for  ever.  Our  children  look  up  to 
us  for  fooa,^  because  we  have  given  tliem  no 
warning  that  it  should  cease ;  and  they  are  right. 
But  if  we  look  up  to  God  in  the  same  manner 


c  up  to 

;  fortl 


we  are  wrong  ;  K>r  the  warning  was  given  lony 

•'  1  have  heard  uncle  Ronald  speak  of  it,**  re- 
plied tCenneth.  *'  tie  has  often  feared  that 
scarcity  would  come ;  but  he  told  me  that  father^ 
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and  widow  Cuthbert,  and  the  Duffb,  weuld  never 
1)6  taken  by  surprise.*' 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  savings  *  replied 
Bll^,  "  we  should  have  had  worse  things  to  un- 
dergo than  may  be  in  store  for  us.  Instead  ot 
trembling  for  Jamie,  I  might  have  been  mourn* 
ing  the  half  of  niy  children.  Instead  of  grieving 
to  see  you  wasting,  Kenneth — ^how  thin  ye  are 
grown  J— I  might  nave  been "  She  stopped. 

"  If  I  am  thin,  mother,"  Kenneth  replied,  •*  il 
is  with  care ;  and  my  care  is  that  I  cs^ti  do  no- 
thing for  bread  for  myself  and  you." 

•'  I  will  take  ydu  at  your  word,'  replied  his 
mother,  with  a  smile.  "  "V^e  will  try  whether 
you  will  grow  stouter  for  your  conscience  being 
at  rest,  put,  mind>  it  shall  be  but  a  moderate 
trial,  and  I  will  share  it  with  you." 

Kenneth  looked  eagerly  to  his  mother  for  an 
dxplanatip'n  of  what  was  in  her  mind.  Ella  told 
him  that  there  was  positively  no  more  grain  to 
be  bought  before  narvest  Farmer  Duff  had 
Very  wisely  kept  back  enough  for  seed-corn,  ix\ 
case  of  the  crop  failing  utterly,  and  had  very 
reasonably  laid  up  a  sufficient  store  for  his  own 
household ;  and  none  was  now  left  over.  Ella's 
remaining  store  was  not  sufficient  to  afford  even 
^  stinted  allowance  to  the  whole  family  for  the 
three  months  still  to  come  ;  and  she  now,  there- 
fore, proposed  that  neither  she  nor  her  son  should 
touch  barley  or  oatmeal,  but  give  up  their  share 
to  the  younger  and  tenderer  members  of  the  fa- 
mily 

lenneth  was  grateful  to  his  mother  for  hev 
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confidence.  She  had  hitherto  concealed  the  fact 
of  the  supply  being  nearly  exhausted,  in  the 
hope  that  Kenneth,  Uke  the  rest,  would  eat  and 
think  little  of  the  future ;  but  she  now  saw  that 
he  would  be  made  happier  by  being  allowed  to 
share  her  sacrifices,  and  she  tlierefore  called  upon 
him  to  do  so. 

Kenneth  was  not  yet  satisfied.  It  was  not 
enough  to  be  permitted  to  save  food ;  he  must 
find  out  how  to  obtain  it. 

'^  Not  enough! "  exclaimed  his  mother,  mourn- 
fully. '^  My  boy,  ye  little  know  what  it  is,  and 
ye  never  can  till  the  trial  is  made.  Ye  little 
know  what  it  is  to  lie  down  at  night  cold  and 
aching,  and  to  toss  about  unable  to  sleep,  when 
sleep  seems  the  one  thing  that  would  give  ye 
ease,  since  ye  cannot  have  food.  Ye  little  think 
what  sleep  is  when  it  comes, — ^how  horrible  fan- 
cies are  ever  rising  up  to  steal  away  the  sweet- 
ness of  rest — how  all  that  ye  see  and  all  that  ye 
touch  turns  to  food,  and  turns  back  again  before 
ye  can  get  it  to  your  mouth ;  or,  worse  still,  to 
fancy  ye  are  driven  by  some  evil  power  to  strangle 
and  devour  whatever  is  most  precious  to  you. 
Ye  little  think  what  it  is  to  wake  with  a  parched 
mouth  and  hands  clenched,  so  that  they  are  like 
an  infant's  all  the  day  after,  and  the  limbs  trem- 
bling and  the  sight  dim,  as  if  fifty  years  had 
come  over  ye  in  a  night.  Ye  little  know,  Ken- 
neth, what  it  will  be  to  loathe  the  food  you  and 
I  shall  have,  and  to  see  the  thoughtless  little  ones 
crumbling  the  bannocks  and  eating  them  as  if 
they  were  to  be  bad  as  easily  as  the  hailstouea 


tliat  have  beat  down  the  ofopa.    Wait  a  vhilei 
ipy  boy,  before  you  say  all  thia  ia  not  enough." 

*'  You  know  too  well,  mother*  what  it  if.  Can 
(t  be  that  you  have  been  fasting  alone  alrea4y  V* 

**  I  learned  all  this,"  said  Ella,  evading  the 
question,  *'  when  I  was  nearly  as  young  as  you. 
There  was  a  scarcity  then,  and  we  had  a  sore 
struggle.  My  father  was  never  well  after  that 
season.  There  was  no  need,  thank  God,  to  stint 
the  lads  as  we  stinted  ourselves ;  and,  as  for  me» 
the  only  harm,"  she  continued,  smiling,  **  was, 
that  your  father  found  me  less  comely  when  he 
came  back  than  I  had  been  when  he  went  away. 
There  is  also  this  good, — ^that  there  is  one  among 
us  who  has  gone  through  evil  times,  and  knows 
how  to  abide  them." 

*^  Teach  me,  mother.  How  shall  I  get  such 
food  as  we  may  live  on  ?*' 

*'  There  will  be  no  positive  want  of  food  yet, 
my  boy,  though  it  will  be  such  as  will  not  nou- 
rish us  like  that  we  have  been  used  ta  We  must 
try  shell-fish,  without  bannocks  or  potatoes; 
merely  shell-fish,  day  after  day ;  and  the  strong- 
est soon  grow  weak  on  such  diet." 

*'  I  would  rather  give  up  my  share,  sometimes/' 
said  Kenpeth,  **  than  gather  them  at  the  cost  of 
what  J  see.  I  have  been  glad  you  were  at  home 
when  the  tide  went  down,  and  I  would  not  let 
the  little  ones  come  and  help,  lest  they  should 
learn  to  fight  like  the  'hungry  people  on  the 
shore.  Dan,  that  ever  kept  his  eyes  half-shut  at 
noon,  now  watches  the  first  falling  of  the  water, 
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mud  bullies  every  one,  if  it  be  Noreen  herself, 
that  sees  a  shell  before  he  snatches  it." 

'^  Their  potatoes  have  not  come  up,"  observed 
Ella,  '*  and  they  begin  to  be  pinched  tlte  very 
first,  because  they  had  nothing  to  give  for  meal." 

••  And  then,"  continued  Kenneth,  *'  the  Mur- 
dochs have  got  the  ill-will  of  all  the  neighbours, 
by  their  stripping  every  child  they  meet  of  what- 
ever he  may  be  carrying  home.  The  very  babies 
are  learning  to  curse  Meg  Murdoch." 

**  And  so  you  took  their  part,"  said  Ella,  smiling, 
**  and  let  them  strip  you  in  turn.  You  are  right 
not  to  let  your  little  brothers  go  down  with  you  to 
learn  theft  and  covetousness ;  but  you  must  not 
go  on  giving  away  your  own  share,  now  that  you 
will  have  no  bread  at  home.*' 

**  Then  there,  are  the  fowl,**  said  Kenneth. 
**'  They  are  not  food  for  the  delicate,  to  be  sure, 
at  this  season ;  but  we  must  try  whether  they 
will  not  nourish  us  till  better  days  come.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  very  few  are  left,  and  those 
are  the  oldest  and  toughest." 

**•  The  neighbours  that  are  poorer  than  we 
have  been  everywhere  before  us,"  said  Ella. 
**  But  they  are  welcome.  Since  they  trusted  to 
chance,  the  first  chances  are  their  due.  My  eyes 
are  dim  with  watching  yon  boat,  and  I  can  see 
nothing:  is  it  still  there,  or  has  the  mist  come 
over  it?" 

Ella  had  scarcely  withdrawn  her  gaze  for  a 
moment  from  her  husband's  struggle  with  the 
winds  and  waves,     Kenneth,  who  had  not  thus 
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strained  his  sight,  could  just  discern  the  speck 
rising  and  falling  on  the  dreary  waste  of  waters. 
**  I   see  her  still  winning  her  way,  mother; 
but  you  will  scarce  make  her  out  again/* 

"  I  will  no^  try  now,  but  go  home." 
**  And  to  bed,'*   said  Kenneth.      **  You  are 
weary  and  half- frozen,  standing  on  this  point  as 
if  ye  came  to  meet  the  storm.     Promise  me  you 
will  rest,  mother ! " 

"  Perhaps  I  will  if  Jamie  is  still  asleep.  And 
do  you  hasten  down,  Kenneth,  and  gather  what- 
ever the  tide  may  have  thrown  up.  Now,  don't 
part  with  all  you  get  for  your  own  share.  1  have 
called  upon  you  for  self-denial ;  and  part  of  that 
self-denial  must  be  not  to  give  all  the  help  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  yield." 

''  That  is  the  worst  part  of  it,"  said  Kenneth  ; 
'*  but  I  remember,  mother,  that  my  first  duty  lies 
at  home.  Oj  if  there  were  no  hardship,  how 
much  less  greedy  and  quarrelsome  should  we  be ! 
It  is  not  in  men's  nature  to  quarrel  for  shell-iish 
«very  time  the  tide  goes  down." 

**  Remember,"  said  Ella,  *'  that  better  things 
also  arise  out  of  hardship.  Do  none  learn  pa- 
tience ?     Do  none  practise  self-denial  ?" 

"  But  we  have  not  known  extreme  hardship, 
mother." 

**  True.  May  the  day  never  come  when  I 
shall  see  my  children  looking  with  jealousy  upon 
one  another !  The  jealousy  of  the  starving  is  a 
fearful  sight." 

Kenneth's  first  trial  of  his  new  resolution 
awaited  him  when  he  went  down  to  the  shore  to 
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gather  shell-ilsh.  His  appearanee  was  ustuUly 
a  signal  for  the  children,  who  were  driven  away 
by  some  one  of  the  tyrants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  come  down  aiid  put  themselves  under 
his  protection.  They  had  learned  to  reckon  on 
his  share  being  divided  among  them  ;  for,  while 
there  was  food  at  home,  he  could  not  find  in  his 
heart  to  refuse  the  little  half-starved  creati^res 
their  piteous  requests.  One  found  that  some  of  her 
pickings  were  mere  empty  shells ;  another  pleaded 
that  she  had  no  breakfast  on  the  mornings  when 
it  was  her  turn  to  look  for  fish  ;  and  another  de* 
clared  that  his  father  would  beat  him  if  he  did 
not  carry  home  his  bonnetful.  One  pr  all  of 
these  pleas  usually  emptied  Kenneth's  store.  One 
6et  of  claimants  had  never  yet  been  refused,—^ 
his  cousins.  Fergus's  two  eldest  boys,  who  had 
earned  good  wages,  and  hoped  to  earn  them 
again  when  the  fishery  should  be  resumed,  wera 
thrown  back  on  their  own  resources  in  the  interval. 
It  was  melancholy  to  see  them  wandering  about 
the  island  in  search  of  anything  that  might  ba 
rendered  eatable,  and  at  times  reduced  to  beg  of 
their  cousin  Kenneth  as  many  shell-fish  as  ha 
could  spare.  Kenneth  felt  that  nothing  but  ab- 
solute mmine  could  drive  him  to  deny  them  ;  and 
he  was  therefore  glad  to  perceive  that  they  wera 
not  on  the  shore  this  morning.  He  gave  notice 
to  the  little  ones,  who  now  gathered  about  him, 
that  he  could  henceforth  only  help  them  by  de- 
fending their  right  to  whatever  they  could  pick 
up.  He  must  share  equally  with  them  from  this 
day,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  ask  that  which 
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he  could  no  longer  give.  And  now  began  the 
scenes  which  he  was  henceforth  daily  to  witness 
among  the  children,  and  in  time,  upon  a  larger 
scale,  among  the  parents.  All  the  petty  arts* 
all  the  violence^  all  the  recklessness,  to  which 
the  needy  are  tempted,  began  to  show  themselves 
first  among  those  whose  habits  of  self-control  were 
weakest ;  and  afforded  a  specimen  of  what  might 
be  looked  for  when  the  parents  should  be  driven 
by  want  beyond  the  restraint  of  principles  and 
habits  which  had  been  powerful  in  the  absence 
of  overwhelming  temptation. 

One  of  the  little  boys  uplifted  a  vehement  cry. 
*'  Willie  has  snatched  my  bonnet !  O,  my  bon- 
net, my  bonnet !  It  was  fuller  to-day  than  it  has 
ever  been  yet," 

"  That  is  the  very  reason/'  cried  Willie,  a 
stout  lad,  who  felt  that  he  could  carry  everything 
among  the  little  ones  by  strength  of  arm.  *'  You 
never  had  enough  before  to  make  it  worth  while 
taking  them.  Now  I  have  got  them,  I  will  keep 
them." 

Kenneth,  who  was  the  representative  of  jus- 
tice, struggled  with  Willie,  and  got  back  the 
property ;  but  the  lad  vowed  vengeance  for  his 
drubbing,  especially  against  the  complainant, 
who  henceforth  had  no  peace.  All  parties  being 
left  discontented,  it  was  plainly  a  great  evil  that 
there  had  been  temptation  to  recur  to  what  Willie 
called  the  right  of  the  strongest. 

One  of  the  little  girls  was  found  hidden  be- 
hind a  rock,  eating  all  that  had  been  collected 
for  the  family  at  home-     Many  crjed  *•  Shame !  '* 


And  ymwei  b)i6  should  never  Agahi  be  trotted 
within  reach  ef  more  than  her  own  shave ;  te 
which  she  answered,  that  she  should  eal;  when 
she  was  hungry,  and  that  those  who  had  enough 
might  supply  her  brethero  and  sisters.  This 
child  would  have  had  a  rate  levied  upon  all 
tlie  more  provident,  for  the  relief  of  her  fellow* 
paupers. 

Two- lads  having  qui^rrelled  about  the  share 
due  to  one,  the  niost  hungry  threw  the  whole 
back  into  the  sea,  by  w^y  of  revenge  as  he  de« 
clared.  One  would  have  thought  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Mackenzie  speak  of  the  possible,  though 
extreme,  case  of  men  burning  stacks  because 
there  was  not  enough  corn. 

Even  this  reckless  boy  was  less  provoking 
than  one  party,  pre-eminent  in  poverty  and  dirt, 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  over  their 
sport,  happen  what  might.  They  oalled  tqgether 
Whatever'  animals  eould  eat  shell-fish,  and  put  this 
food  down  the  mouths  of  dogs  and  ponys, — both 
of  which  eat  fish  in  the  islands. 

*•  pow  can  you,"  said  Kenneth,  *i  bring  more 
eaters  down  to  the  shore  when  we  have  too  many 
already?^* 

"  ^e  must  have  our  pla^y/*  aiiswered  they. 
"  Ours  is  the  age  for  play,'^  as  we  have  heard  our 
fcVtU^r  say ;  and  we  are  so  cold  and  hungry  aU 
most  all  day,  that  it  is  very  hard  if  we  may  not 
amuse  ourselves  when  we  can." 

There  was  no  use  in  pointing  out  to  them  that 
they  were  doing  all  they  could  to  increase  their 
own  hunger ;  they  only  answered  that  they  would 


have  theft  epOft  as  long  as  ihey  oould  get  it,  and 
immediately  whistled  tot  more  dogs. 

To  judge  by  their  actS)  these  children  did  not 
perceive  that^  thoUgh  they,  could  not  fletetmine 
the  quantity  of  fish  which  should  be  within  reaoh^ 
it  was  their  fault  that  the  number  of  eaters  was 
fieediebsly  increased.  The  half-starved  multitudes 
of  an  over-peopled  kingdom  might  take  a  lesson 
from  their  folly. 

'*  Can  this  be  the  place^"  thought  Kenneth^ 
**  can  these  be  the  children^  where  and  among 
Whom  there  was  so  much  cheerfulness  but  a  few 
seasons  ago?  .  Hov^  happy  we  all  used  to  be 
picking  up  our  fisK!  And  now,  some  still  laugh 
louder  than  ever;  but  the  mirth  of  the  destitute 
Is  more  painfUl  to  witness  than  the  grave  looks 
of  those  who  have  something  left.  O,  for  peace 
and  plenty  once  more ! " 


I  if     M    II  I 


Chapter  VII, 
THE  DISCIPLINE  Ol*  tttS  TEACHAfiLE. 

Al^  EUa  slowly  took  her  way  homewards,  she 
tsaught  a  giimpse  of  two  men  coming  up  the 
winding  path  she  was  descending.  Forgetting 
ihe  impossibility  that  Angus  should  be  already 
returned,  and  seeing  that  one  was  Fergus,  she 
supposed  that  )\ex  husbaiid  and  brother  were 
coming  to  meet  hen     Oh  her  turning  it  point| 
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they  were  in  full  view.  It  was  Ronald  instead 
of  Angus.  Terror  seized  the  anxious  wife,  who 
was  weakened  by  watching  and  care. 

*'  O  Angus*  Angus ! "  she  cried,  in  tones  which 
made  the  rocks  ring  again.  **  O,  he  is  lost,  and 
ye  are  come  to  tell  me  !" 

Before  her  brothers  could  reach  her,  she  had 
sunk  down,  unable  to  keep  her  hold  of  the  rock, 
while  the  earth  seemed  to  swim  round  and  quake 
beneath  her.  She  was  lost  in  a  fainting-fit  before 
a  word  of  comfort  could  reach  her  ear. 

**  This  must  be  fasting  as  well  as  care,"  said 
Ronald,  as  he  chafed  her  hands,  while  Fergus 
sprinkled  water  over  her  face.  **  Never  before 
was  Ella  seen  to  sink,  much  less  upon  a  false 
alarm.  It  must  be  sore  suffering  that  could 
bring  her  to  this."  ^ 

Fergus's  tears  were  falling  fast  while  he  re- 
plied,—  ' 

''  'Tis  the  parent's  heart  that  suffers,  Ronald. 
'Tis  for  her  little  Jamie  that  she  has  watched  and 
straggled  till  she  faints,  spirit  and  body  toge- 
tndi." 

"  She  is  coming  round,"  said  Ronald.  *•  There 
is  colour  in  her  lips.  Now  see  if  her  spirit  does 
not  rally  as  soon  as  her  limbs,  or  sooner.  She 
will  be  more  surprised  at  herself  than  we  are." 

^*  Hush !  she  opened  her  eyes  just  now.  Raise 
her  a  little  more." 

'*  Why,  Ella,"  said  Ronald,  smiling,  as  he 
leaned  over  her,  **  ye  never  gave  me  such  a 
greeting  before.  Why  are  ye  so  sorry  to  see  mo 
to-day?" 
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'  Is  nothing  the  matter  V*  asked  Ella  steadily 
'*  I  dreamed  there  was ; — something  about  An- 
gus." 

'*  It  was  only  a  dream,  as  far  as  I  know.  I 
have  but  just  landed,  and  I  came  to  you  for  news 
of  Angus  and  all  of  you.'* 

By  this  time  Ella  had  started  up,  and  refusing 
further  assistance,  supported  herself  by  leaning 
against  the  rock. 

'  **  I  thought  Fergus  looked  sad,  I  thought  he 
looked  wretched/'  she  continued,  gazing  wist- 
fully into  her  younger  brother's  face. 

**  May  be  yeVe  right,  Ella ;  but  it  was  not  for 
you.  A  man  has  enough  to  make  him  look 
grave  in  times  like  these.  But  I  did  not  mean  to 
frighten  you." 

"  Times  like  these  make  us  all  selfish,"  said 
Ella,  *^  and  that  is  the  worst  of  them.  There 
was  a  time,  Fergus,  when  I  should  have  been 
quicker-sighted  to  your  sorrow  than  my  own.-— 
But  come  with  me  to  shelter  before  yon  cloud 
bursts.  I  have  been  too  long  from  my  sick  child 
already.  Come  with  me  both  of  ye,  and  take  the 
poor  welcome  I  can  give.  O,  it  is  a  comfort, 
Konald,  to  see  ye  here  !** 

Her  step  was  little  less  firm,  as  her  brothers 
observed,  than  their  own.  At  her  own  door  she 
charged  them  to  make  no  one  uneasy  by  speak- 
ing of  her  fainting-fit  It  was  a  strange  fancy, 
she  said,  which  would  not  come  over  her  again. 

**  Mother,  how  white  you  look  V*  exclaimed 
Annie,  as  they  entered. 
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'*  I  un  cold,  my  l!is«.  The  tfind  is  piercing 
en  the  heiglits;  so  put  some  more  peat  to  the 
fire,  and  see  how  you  can  make  your  uncles 
comfortable  while  I  go  to  Jatnie." 

Jamie  was  still  in  his  uneasy  sleep.  He  lay 
on  his  back,  his  mouth  open  and  parched,  as  if 
not  a  drop  of  liquid  had  ever  touched  his  tongue, 
his  breathing  irregular,  his  bony  fingers  some-* 
times  twitching,  sometimes  drooped  with  an  ap«. 
pearance  of  Utter  helplessness.  While  his  mother 
pasted  her  hand  over  his  temples,  and  watched 
his  pulse  and  his  countenance,  she  did  not  per* 
eeive  that  any  one  had  followed  her  into  the 
chamber.  Presently  she  heard  stifled  sobs,  and 
saw  that  Fergus  was  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  tho 
child*8  crib,  hiding  his  face  in  his  plaid. 

*•  God  help  youl  God  comfort  you!"  she  heard 
him  l&y. 

^*  You  think  he  will  die,  Fergus  ;  and  you 
tremble  for  your  own  two  sick  children*  nut 
hope — at  least  till  you  see  them  as  iU  as  Jamie. 
I  have  hoped  till  now." 

Fergus's  grief  became  moite  violent.  His  two 
infants  had  died  in  the  night.  The  fever  had 
made  quicker  work  where  its  victims  were  slU 
ready  weakened  by  \7ant.  Fergus  came  to  bid 
his  brothers  to  the  funeral 

Ella  led  him  out  of  the  chamber,  and  placed 
herself  by  him,  but  so  that  she  could  see  ail  that 
passed  by  her  child's  bedside.  She  was  more 
than  ever  thankful  that  Ronald  had  come,  when 
be  succeeded  in  gaining  Fergus's  attention  t9 
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ir^t  he  had  k>  say  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

He  oould  give  little  comfort  about  the  prospect 
of  an  early  supply  of  grain  from  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  as  there  was  a  nearly  equal  degree  of 
distress  throughout  The  season  that  was  un« 
favourable  to  one,  was  so  to  all;  and  the  same 
causes  which  stopped  the  fishery  laid  waste  the 
land.  But  though  immediate  relief  was  not  to 
be  looked  for,  it  was  hoped  that  help  was  on  tho 
way.  Memorials  to  government  had  been  sent 
from  the  different  stations^  and  Captain  Forbea 
was  now  making  a  oircuit  of  the  islands  in  order 
to  estimate  the  (degrees  of  distress,  and  to  judga 
how  best  to  apply  the  funds  the  Company  pro- 
posed to  set  apart  fqr  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  would  soon  be  in  Garveloch,  and  presently 
after  it  was  possible  a  vessel  might  a^ive  with 
pease,  potatoes,  or  grain.  Ronald  had  no  sooner 
beard  of  this  prospect  of  relief  than  he  made  hi^ 
way  over  the  stormy  sea  to  cheer  his  sister  and 
brother  with  the  news.  There  was  doubtless 
another,  Ella  observed,  whom  he  would  wish  to 
tell,  though  ahe  was  thankful  to  say  that  widow 
Cuthbert  suffered  less  from  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  than  any  fiuoaily  in  Garvelooh,  unless  it 
was  the  Duffs. 

Ronald  took  no  notice  of  this  at  present;  ho 
reserved  what  he  had  to  say  about  Katie  till  Fer- 

Sus  should  be  gone;  and  proceeded  to  explain 
lat  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  a  pur- 
chase of  meal  that  he  might  bring  with  him* 

i2 
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There  was  none  to  be  had  for  love  or  money 
But  as  those  who  could  pay  best  were  served 
first,  he  had  received  a  promise  that  he  should 
purchase  a  portion  of  the  first  cargo  that  passed 
the  station.  He  desired  that  it  might  be  equally 
divided  between  the  families  of  his  sister,  his 
brother,  and  the  widow  Cuthbert,  and  that  some 
one  should  be  on  the  watch  to  secure  the  package 
addressed  to  Fergus,  as  soon  as  the  sloop  should 
approach.  Before  he  even  thanked  his  brother, 
Fergus  anxiously  inquired  when  the  supply  would 
come  ?  There  was  no  knowing.  It  might  be  a 
fortnight;  it  might  be  two  months.  He  did 
feel  and  express  himself  grateful,  however,  and 
said  something,  to  which  Ronald  would  not 
listen,  about  repaying,  in  happier  days,  that  part 
of  the  debt  which  could  be  repaid,  and  then  rose 
to  go  and  tell  his  wife  that  food  was  or  would  be 
on  the  way.  Ronald  called  him  back  as  he  was 
going  out  at  the  door,  to  entreat  that  he  would 
never  revive  the  subject  of  pa3rment. 

'*  I  have  only  myself  to  work  and  care  for," 
he  said,  "  and  whatever  is  left  over  is  the  natural 
portion  of  my  kindred.  You  would  inherit  it  at 
my  death,  you  know,  Fergus ;  and  it  is  only 
putting  it  into  your  hands  when  you  really  want 
it,  instead  of  waiting  till  it  might  be  less  accept- 
able to  you  and  yours." 

Upon  this  ensued,  as  soon  as  Ronald  and  his 
sister  were  quite  alone,  a  conversation  relating 
to  the  widow  Cuthbert  It  was  long  and  earnest, 
and  interrupted  only  by  the  attentions  necessary 


to  the  little  patient.  The  child,  on  wakinf,  knew 
his  uncle  Ronald,  and  submitted  to  be  soothed 
and  quieted  by  him  while  Ella  sat  spinning  be- 
side the  crib. 

They  were  thus  engaged  in  the  afternoon 
when  Katie  entered.  She  brought  a  nourishing 
mess  for  little  Jamie,  as  she  had  done  nafore  than 
once  before  since  his  illness  began*  She  was 
surprised  to  see  Ronald,  for  visitors  were  ¥are  in 
such  a  season  of  storms.  She  declared  herself 
Texed  at  having  entered  without  wfirning,  when 
sh§  saw  him  preparing  for  immediate  departure  \ 
but  he  said  he  must  be  at  the  station  beforo 
night,  and  had  remained  too  long  already ;  and 
as  his  sister  did  not  press  his  stay,  Katie  said  no 
more  about  it,  but  took  his  offered  hand,  %nd 
cheerfully  confirmed  what  £lla  had  tqld  him  of 
the  health  and  comfort  of  her  family.  Th^e 
was  no  need  to  ask  after  her  own,  for  she  looked, 
perhaps  from^the  force  of  contrast  with  every 
body  else,  more  fresh  in  health  and  easy  in  spiritf 
than  in  many  former  days  when  less  eare  pre- 
vailed. 

*^  Go,  my  dears,*'  said  Ella  to  the  children  in 
the  Outer  room,  ^'  and  help  your  uncle  with  his 
boat,  and  then  ye  can  watch  him  away  round  the 
point;  and  mind  ye  mark  whether  any  other 
vessel  is  in  sight.  And  yet  Angus  said  he  should 
not  be  back  this  day." 

'*  And  now/'  said  Katie,  when  she  had  done 
watching  how  her  friend  coaxed  little  Jamie  into 
•wallowing  the  food  she  brought,  **  you  must  let 
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me  have  my  own  way  entirely,  Ella;  for  you 
know  me  for  a  wilful  woman  '* 

"  Let  me  hear  your  will  before  I  promise, 
Katie." 

'*  My  will  is  to  change  house  and  family  with 
you  to-night.  You  must  put  my  children  to  bed 
for  me,  and  eat  my  supper,  which  you  will  find 
in  the  cupboard,  and  then  lie  down  in  my  bed, 
and  sleep  till  the  sun  is  high.  You  can  trust 
me  to  nurse  Jamie,  I  know,  from  what  you  said 
when  my  Hugh  struggled  through  the  measles ; 
and  you  may  quite  depend  on  it,  Kenneth  says, 
that  your  husband  will  not  return  to-night." 

Ella  had  no  foolish  scruples  about  accepting 
this  neighbourly  offer.  She  had  watched  many 
nights,  and  was  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  this 
was  a  very  seasonable  help,  she  thought,  to  the 
better  performance  of  her  duties  the  next  day. 
She  had  been  ever  ready  to  give  similar  assist- 
ance to  her  neighbours  in  like  cases ;  and  know- 
ing the  pleasure  of  doing  friendly  acts,  she  would 
not  refuse  it  to  Katie.'  She  therefore  agreed  at 
once,  adding,— 

"  I  am  sure  you,  would  not  offer  this  if  you 
had  any  fear  of  your  children  taking  the  fever 
from  me  or  you.** 

**  Certainly  not,  Ella.  You  know  nobody  was 
more  careful  than  I  when  the  small-pox  was  in 
the  island;  and  I  offended  several  neighbours 
by  not  letting  my  children  so  much  as  speak 
with  theirs;  but  this  kind  of  fever  is  not  given 
and  taken,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  be  sure." 
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In  a  little  while,  seeing  that  Ella  was  moving 
about  as  if  to  prepare  for  her  comfort  during 
the  evening  and  night,  she  called  her  to  come 
and  sit  down,  and  not  trouble  herself  with  any 
more  cares  this  day. 

'*  That  which  will  do  for  you,"  she  said, 
'*  will  do  for  me ;  and  if  I  want  anything,  there 
will  be  Annie  to  tell  me  where  to  find  it." 

^'  I'm  willing  enough  to  sit  down  with  ye,^' 
said  Ella,  when  she  had  fed  the  fire,  and  resumed 
her  spinning,  "  because " 

*^  Because  you  cannot  stand ;  is  not  that  it» 
Ella?  You  still  look  as  white  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost.  So  you  took  Ronald  for  a  ghost 
this  morning  ?  " 

•^  Fergus  should  not  have  told  you  that  silly 
story.  No ;  I  am  willing  to  be  alone  with  you, 
because  I  have  much  to  say  about  Ronald.  You 
lieed  never  more  look  as  you  do  now,  Katie.  I 
am  going  to  lay  a  difierent  plea  before  you  this 
day  ;  and  if  ye  will  grant  it,  it  will  be  my  last" 

Katie  bent  over  her  work,  and  made  no  reply ; 
so  Ella  proceeded. 

*^  You  know  as  well  as  I  how  long  Ronald 
has  loved  you,  and  how  sore  a  struggle  your 
marriage  was  to  him,  and  that  there  have  been 
times  since  when  he  has  hoped ;  but  you  have 
never  known,  as  I  have,  how  tossed  in  mind  he 
has  been  for  more  than  three  years  past.  He 
has  come  and  gone,  and  come  again,  Katie, 
watching  your  feelings,  and  waiting  for  what  he 
thought  your  pleasure,  till  he  often  lost  all  power 
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^f  judging   what  he   should  do,  and  hew  he 
pbould  speak  to  you/' 

^'  I  am  sure,"  said  Katie,  ^*  it  was  as  far  from 
niy  wish  as  from  my  knowledge  that  his  mind 
should  be  so  tossed.  I  nevef  willingly  left  any 
one  in  uncertainty,  and  I  have  far  too  much 
yespect  iot  Ronald,  lav  too  much ''  , 

*'  Neither  he  nor  I  ever  had  such  a  thought, 
I^atie,  as  that  ye  would  trifle  with  him  or  any 
jenan.  If  he  had,  ye  would  soon  have  seen  an  end 
of  his  love.  The  uncertainty  was  no  fault  of  yours, 
juid  it  was  only  from  partioulav  causes  that  it 
lasted  so  long.  He  has  said  many  a  time  that 
if  yau  had  heen  a  young  girl,  he  would  have 
spoken  out  and  known  your  mind  at  once ;  but 
jour  husband  was  his  friend,  and  there  was  no 
ineasuring  what  your  feelings  might  be  now,  and 
be  feared  above  all  things  wounding  them ;  and 
so  he  lingered  and  lingered  and  never  spoke,  till 
eircumstanees  have  decided  the  matter  he  could 
not  decide  for  himself.  He  wishes  you  to  knew, 
|£atie,  that  you  may  lay  aside  all  fear  of  him. 
He  gives  you  his  word  of  honour  he  will  nevev 
lue  you )  and  if,  as  he  suspects,  he  has  occa- 
sioned you  uneasiness,  he  entreats  your  pardon,^ 
and  hopes  you  will  dismiss  h  all  from  youv 
mind.*' 

*^  Is  this  the  plea  you  spoke  off"  asked  Katie. 

**  No ;  the  plea  I  spoke  of  may  be,  perhaps, 
more  easily  granted.  Let  me  entreat  for  him 
that  you  will  regard  him  freely  as  an  old  friend, 
M  a  brother.    H  e  will  think  no  piore  of  jpau* 
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riage ;  and  I  know  nothing  would  make  him  80 
happy  as  being  able  to  watch  over  and  help  us 
all  equally.  Your  children  love  him,  Katie ;  and 
if  you  will  only  do  as  I  do,  give  him  a  welcome 
when  he  comes  and  a  blessing  when  he  departs, 
and  ask  him  for  aid,  and  take  what  he  offers,  and 
let  him  keep  watch  upon  your  children  for  their 
good,  there  may  be  an  end  of  all  difficulty,  and' 
my  brother  may  be  happier  than  he  has  been  for 
many  a  year.  It  will  ever  be  painful  to  be  like 
strangers  or  common  acquaintance;  and  you 
have  his  word  of  honour, — ^and  whose  word  is 
so  sure  ?— that  he  will  not  seek  to  be  more  than 
friend;  the  only  way  for  his  peace  and  your  ease 
is  to  be  reallv  friends, — as  if  ye  were  both  the 
children  of  the  same  parents.  Let  Ronald  be 
your  friend  as  he  is  mine." 

**  I  am  not  aware,'',  said  Katie,  *'  of  either 
act  or  word  which  need  make  me  scruple  to  give 
and  take  friendship  in  the  way  you  wish.  But, 
Ella,  you  must  answer  me  one  question  plainly ; 
is  it  anything  in  myself  which  made  Ronald 
change  his  viev^s  ?  I  should  not  have  asked  tliis 
if  you  had  not  said  that  he  gave  up  marriage 
altogether  ;  but  since  I  know  that  his  thoughts 
are  not  turning  upon  anv  one  else,  I  should  like 
to  be  told  whether  he  has  less  esteem  for  me 
than  before  I  married  ?  " 

'*  If  he  had,  would  he  seek  your  friendship  as 
be  does?  If  he  esteemed  or  thought  he  ever 
should  esteem  you  less,  he  would  just  keep  away 
from  Garv^och,  and  tell  nobody  why,  unless 
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perhaps  myself.  No;  he  feels  as  he  ever  did; 
and  lest  you  should  doubt  me,  I  will  tell  yott 
all  I  know  of  his  conscience  and  his  judgment 
oil  this  matter.  Jt  is  the  state  of  society  in  the^ 
islands,  Katie,  that  makes  him  and  other  thought- 
ful men  give  up  the  intention  of  marrying.'* 

**  And  some  that  are  not  thoughtful  too,  Ella* 
I  could  tell  you  of  more  than  one  that  would 
fiiin  have  ha^  me  when  there  was  prospect  that 
my  boys  would  be  a  little  fortune  to  me» — I 
mean  when  labour  v^as  scarce,-^that  have  now 
slunk  away,  and  will  never  hold  out  a  hand  to 
me  again,  I  dare  say,  till  my  family  promise  to 
be  a  profit  instead  qf  a  burden.' 

**  Yon  do  not  t^kc  Ronald  to  be  one  of  these  ]*' 
cried  Ella  indignantly.  ^^  You  cannot  think  that 
he  is  one  to  come  forward  and  go  back  as  your 
fortune  waxes  and  wanes,  whether  that  fortune 
be  your  children  or  your  savings  I  It  is  not  for 
himself  only,  but  for  you  and  your  children,  and 
for  us  and  for  society,  that  he  thinks  and  acts  as 
he  does.** 

Katie  did  not  doubt  it.— Ronald  was  far  from 
selfish. 

^*  If  all  was  bright  with  us  again  in  a  single 
teonth,*^  said  Ella,  *^  he  would  keep  in  the  same 
mind  ;  for  he  sees  that  prosperity  can  never  last 
long  among  us,  while  we  make  no  provision 
against  the  changes  that  must  ever  l^efall,  while 
seasons  are  sometimes  stormy  and  our  commerce 
liable  to  variations.  We  have  made  an  abundant 
season  and  a  brisk  demand  into  eurses,  by  acting 
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At  if  they  i^ere  alwAyt  to  last ;  itnd  noir  we  #ftnt 
many  such  as  he  to  soften  otir  miseries)  which 
he  eould  not  dd  if  he  were  burdened  like  us/* 

**But  it  is  hard,"  obserred  Katie^  '*that  he  i 
must  deny  himself  because  his  neighbours  are  | 
Imprudent.''  [ 

"  Yet  his  lot  is  best,  Katie.  It  is  sweet  to  him 
le  help  us  in  our  need ;  and  he  is  spared  the 
sorrow  of  seeing  his  little  dnes  pine  for  that 
which  he  cannot  give.  Yet  he  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  bears  more  than  his  share'  in  giving  up 
marriage  altogether.  If  there  were  no  O'i&rys 
to  marry  at  eighteen,  and  If  most  others  had  th« 
prudence  to  wait  some  years  longer  than  they 
do,  all  who  wish  might  marry  and  deserve  no 
blame." 

**  But  who  thinks  of  praise  or  blame  about  the 
act  of  marrying?"  said  Katie.  '*  I  own  that 
they  ought.  When  one  looks  round  and  sees 
how  sin  and  sorrow  grow  where  hunger  prevailsi 
one  cannot  think  any  m&n  guiltless  who  over* 
looks  the  chance  of  his  increasing  the  poverty 
of  society.  But  hdw  few  consider  this !  Those 
who  think  themselves  conscientious,  gd  no  far-« 
ther  than  to  i^onsider  whether  they  are  marrying 
the  right  person;  They  spend  no  thought  oit 
the  time  and  the  manner^  or  on  their  diity  to 
society. 

**  it  is  so  even  here,**  said  Ella,  *«  where  we 
can  trace  the  causes  of  distress :  and  itl  gteat 
cities,  where  it  is  easy  to  lay  the  blame  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  where  the  people  become  the 
more  lecUesi  the  poorer  they  gn>w,  the  evil  ii 
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much  greater.  There  children  are  bom  whose 
youtlTful  parents  have  neither  roofs  to  shelter) 
nor  clothes  to  cover  them ;  and  the  more  widely 
poverty  spreads  through  the  multitude  of  labour- 
ers, the  faster  is  that  multitude  doubled.  You 
have  seen  enough  of  cities,  Katie,  to  know  that 
this  is  true." 

*'  Yes ;  and  all  tliis  is  done  in  the  name  of 
Providence.  I  always  expected  next  to  hear 
Providence  blamed  for  not  giving  food  enough 
for  all  this  multitude/* 

*^  Such  blame  would  have  been  as  reasonable 
as  the  excuse,"  said  Ella.  '*  But  how  slow  we 
are  to  leani  the  will  of  Providence  in  this  case, 
when  it  is  the  very  same  that  we  understand  in 
other  cases !  Providence  gave  us  strength  of 
limbs  and  of  passions:  yet  these  we  restrain  for 
the  sake  of  living  in  society.  If  a  man  used  his 
hands  to  pull  down  his  neighbour's  house,  or  his 
passion  of  anger  to  disturb  the  society  in  which 
he  lives,  we  should  think  it  no  excuse  that  Provi- 
dence had  given  him  his  natural  powers,  or  made 
him  enjoy  their  exercise.  How  is  it  more  ex- 
cusable for  a  man  to  bring  children  into  the 
world,  when  there  are  so  many  to  be  fed  that 
every  one  that  is  bom  must  help  to  starve  one 
already  living  ?  *' 

**  Since  Providence  has  not  made  food  in- 
crease as  men  increase/'  said  Katie,  "  it  is  plain 
that  Providence  wills  restraint  here  as  in  the 
case  of  other  passions." 

'*  And  awful  are  the  tokens  of  its  pleasure* 
Katie.    The  tears  of  mothers  over  their  dead 
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cUldren,  that  slifunk  nnder  poverty  Itkeblossomt 
withering  before  the  frosts,  the  fading  of  the 
weak,  the  wasting  of  the  strong,  thefts  in  the 
streets,  sickness  in  the  houses,  funerals  by  the 
wayside— these  are  the  tokens  that  unlimited 
increase  is  not  God's  wilL" 

**  These  tell  us  where  we  are  wrong,  Ella. 
How  shall  we  leam  how  we  may  be  right  ?  " 

**  By  doing  as  you  have  done  through  life, 
Katie ;  by  using  our  judgment,  and  such  power 
as  we  have.  We  have  not  the  power  of  in- 
crea^ng  food  as  htt  as  our  numbers  may 
increase ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  limiting  our 
numbers  to  agree  with  the  supply  of  food.  This 
Is  the  gentle  check  which  is  put  into  our  own 
hands ;  and  if  we  will  not  use  it,  we  must  not 
repme  if  harsher  checks  follow.  If  the  passionate 
man  will  not  restrain  hia  anger,  he  must  expect 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  him  whom  he  has 
injured;  and  if  he  imprudently  indulges  his 
love,  he  must  not  complain  when  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  death  lay  waste  his  family/' 

**  Do  not  you  think,  Elhi,  that  there  are  more 
parties  to  a  marriage  than  is  commonly  sup> 
posed?'* 

**  There  is  a  party,"  replied  Ella,  smiling, 
**  that  if  it  could  be  present,  would  often  forbid 
the  banns ;  and  it  is  this  party  that  Ronald  has 
now  consulted." 

'*  You  mean  society.'' 

**'  Yes.  In  savage  life,  marriage  may  be  a 
contract  between  a  man  and  woman  only,  for 
their  mutual  pleasure ;  but  if  they  lay  claim  to 

K, 
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the  prOieoUbti  ftnd  advanti^ii  of  Hoeietjr,  tli^y 
att  respoDsible  to  society.  They  hjlve  ho  fight 
to  provide  for  a  diminutlbn  of  its  reftodrces ;  and 
therefore*  when  they  mairry,  they  form  ft  lacft 
contract  with  Eociety  to  brin^  no  members  into 
it  who  shall  not  be  provided  for,  by  iheit  ovU^ 
Jttbour  or  that  of  their  pai^enta.  No  man  is  a 
good  ciiiten  who  runs  the  riftk  Of  throwing  the 
niaintenance  of  his  children  on  others*'* 

**  Ah,  Ella !  did  you  consider  this  before  ydulr 
ten  children  were  born  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  Katie,  there  deemed  no  doubt  to  nty 
husband  and  me  that  our  children  Would  be  wi^il 
provided  fdr.  Tliere  were  then  fiew  labourer^  ih 
Garveloch,  and  a  prospect  of  abundant  provi*. 
sion;  and  even  now  we  are  not  in  jjovetty* 
We  have  money,  clothes,  and  Aimitute ;  and 
that  we  have  not  food  enough  is  owing  to  thos^l 
whoj  having  saved  nothing,  afe  now  fat  more 
distressed  than  we  are*  Let  iis  hope  thftt  All 
will  take  warnings  My  husband  and  I  shall  be 
careful  to  teach  tliose  of  out  children  Who  are 
upared  to  us  how  much  easier  it  is  to  {ireVent 
want  than  to  endure  it/' 

*'  You  and  I  will  do  what  we  can,  Elln^ 
to  make  our  children  prudent  in  marriage ;  Snd 
if  ail  our  neighbours  would  do  the  same^  w'6 
might  look  forward  cheerfully.  But  so  few  tak^ 
warning !  And  it  is  so  discouraging  to  the 
prudent  to  find  themselves  left  almost  alone !  ^ 

*'Nay,  Katie;  it  is  hot  as  if  ail  must  wbrk 
together  to  do  any  good*  Every  prudent  matti 
like  Bonikidy  not  only  prevents  a  large  increiks^ 
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po&itiv«  ^ood.  Every  such  act  of  restraiBt  tellt ; 
•v«ry  such  wise  resolution  stops  one  drain  om 
the  resources  of  society.  &ifely  this  knowledge 
affords  grounds  for  a  conscientious  man  to  act 
upon,  without  doubt  and  discouragement.^ 

'^  How  differently  is  honour  imputed  in  differ- 
ent tunes  I  '*  said  Katie,  smiling.     **  The  times , 
have  been  when  they  who  had  brought  the  most  I 
children  into  the  world  were  thought  the  greatest/ 
benefactors  of  society  ;  and  now  we  are  honour-*! 
ing  those  most  who  have  none.    Yet  both  may 
have  been  right  in  their  time." 

*^  A  change  of  place  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  change  of  time,"  replied  Ella.  **  If  Ronald 
were  in  a  new  colony,  where  labour  was  more  in 
request  than  anything  else,  he  would  be  ho-  ' 
neured  for  haying  ten  children,  and  doubly  > 
honoured  for  having  twenty.  And  reasonably 
too ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  children  would  be  a 
gift,  and  not  a  burden  to  society." 

1*  It  is  a  pity,  Ella,  that  all  should  ;iot  go  thmre 
who  are  too  poor  to  marry  properly,  and  have 
Bo  relish  for  the  honour  of  a  single  life.  Dan 
and  his  wife  would  be  a  treasure  to  a  new 
colony." 

^'  If  they  and  their  children  would  work, 
Katie ;  not  otherwise.  But  the  poor  little  things 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  life  there.  If 
Noreen  stays  here,  she  may  be  too  like  many  a 
Highland  mother ; — she  may  tell  of  her  twenty 
childfen,  and  leave  but  one  or  two  behind  her." 

't*  My  heart  aches  for  those  poor  ihfants,'-  said 

&  2 
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Kttie.  **  One  would  almost  as  soon  hear  that 
they  were  put  out  of  the  way  at  their  hirth,  as 
see  them  dwindle  away  and  drop  into  their  little 
graves  one  after  another,  hefore  ^ey  are  four 
years  old.  I  have  often  heard  that  neither  the 
very  rich  nor  the  very  poor  leave  such  large 
families  behind  them  as  the  middling  classes ; 
and  if  tlie  reason  is  known,  it  seems  to  me  very 
like  murder  not  to  prevent  it.*' 

*^  The  reasons  are  well  known,  Katie.  Those 
who  live  in  luxury  and  dissipation  have  fewer 
children  born  to  them  than  aify  class;  but  those 
that  are  born  are  guarded  from  the  wants  and 
diseases  which  cut  off  the  families  of  the  very 
poor.  The  middling  classes  Are  more  prudent 
than  the  lowest,  and  have  therefore  fewer  chil- 
dren than  they,  though  more  than  the  luxurious ; 
and  they  rear  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
either." 

'*  One  might  look  far,  Ella,  among  the  lords 
and  ladies  in  London,  or  among  the  poor  Paisley 
weavers,  before  one  would  find  such  a  healthy, 
hearty  tribe " 

"As  yours,"  Katie  would  have  said;  but 
seeing  Ella  look  upon  her  little  Jamie  with  a 
deep  sigh,  she  stopped  short,  but  presently  went 
on— 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  lady  of  fashion,  who 
gives  up  her  natural  rest  for  feasting  and  playing 
cards  all  night  long  in  a  hot  room,  and  lets 
herself  be  driven  about  in  a  close  carriage  instead 
of  taking  the  air  on  her  own  limbs,  can  have  no 
more  wish  to  rear  a  large  healthy  family  than 
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Noreea,  who  leta  hei  bab«  dangh  as  if  she 
meant  to  break  its  back,  and  gives  tha  ]M>of 
tiling  nothing  but  potatoes,  when  it  ought  to  be 
Bourished  with  the  best  of  milk  and  wholesome 
bread.  Both  are  little  better  than  the  mothers 
in  China.  O  Ella !  did  your  husband  ever  tell 
you  of  the  children  in  China  ?  " 

**  Yes,  but  I  scarcely  believed  even  his  wop4 
for  it.     Who  told  you  1 " 

'*  I  have  read  it  in  more  books  than  one ;  and 
I  know  that  the  same  thing  is  done  in  India  ;  so 
I  am  afraid  it  is  all  too  true.  In  India  it  is 
a  very  common  thing  for  female  children  to  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  born.*' 

*^  The  temptation  is  strongj  Katie,  where  the 
people  are  so  poor  that  many  hundred  thousand 
at  a  time  die  of  famine*  But  child  murder  is 
yet  more  common  in  China,  where  no  punish- 
ment follows,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  dis- 
tress for  food.  In  great  cities,  new-born  babes 
are  nightly  laid  in  the  streets  to  perish,  and  many 
more  are  thrown  into  the  river,  and  carried  away 
before  their  parents'  eyes." 

^'  It  is  even  said,  Ella  that  there  are  persons 
whose  regular  business  it  is  to  drown  infonts 
like  puppies.*^ 

**  O  horrible  I  And  how  fer  must  people  foe 
corrupted  before  they  would  bear  children  to 
meet  such  a  fate !  *' 

**  There  is  nothing  so  corrupting  as  poverty, 
Ella ;  and  there  is  no  poverty  like  that  of  the 
Chinese." 

"  And  yet  China  is  called  the  richest  country 
in  the  world/'  k  3 
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'*  And  80  it  may  be.  It  may  produce  more 
food  in  proportion  to  its  bounds — it  may  contain 
more  wealth  of  every  sort  than  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  may  at  the  same  time  contain 
more  paupers.  We  call  newly- settled  countries 
poor  countries  because  they  contain  compara- 
tively little  coital ;  but  the  happiness  of  the 
people  does  not  depend  on  the  total  amount  of 
wealth,  but  on  its  proportion  to  those  who  are  to 
enjoy  it  What  country  was  ever  poorer  than 
Garveloch  twenty  years  ago  ?  Yet  nobody  was 
in  want.  What  country  is  so  rich  as  China  at 
this  day  ?  Yet  there  multitudes  eat  putrid  dogs 
and  cats,  and  live  in  boats  for  want  of  a  house, 
and  follow  the  English  ships,  to  pick  Mp  and 
devour  the  most  disgusting  garbage  that  they 
throw  overboard.** 

*'  Suppose  such  should  be  the  lot  of  our  native 
kingdom,"  said  Ella,  shuddering.  '^  Such  is  the 
natural  course  of  things  when  a  nation  multiplies 
its  numbers  without  a  corresponding  increase  of 
food.  May  it  be  given  to  all  to  see  this  before 
we  reach  the  pass  of  the  Chinese  !— and  even  if 
we  never  reach  it — if,  as  is  more  likely,  the  evil 
is  palliated  by  the  caution  of  the  prudent,  by  the 
emigration  of  the  enterprising,  and  by  other . 
means  which  may  yet  remain,  mfty  we  learn  to 
use  them  before  we  are  driven  to  it  by  famine 
and  disease !  *' 

'*  It  is  fearful  enough,  Ella,  to  witness  what 
18  daily  before  our  eyes.     God  forbid  that  the 
whole  kingdom  should  be  in  the  state  that  Gar 
velocb  is  in  now  { " 
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<'  In  very  many  towns,  Katie,  there  is  always 
distress  as  great  as  our  neighbours'  now ;  and 
so  there  will  be  till  they  that  liold  the  power  in 
their  own  hands — ^not  the  king,  not  the  parlia* 
ment,  not  the  rich  only,  but  the  body  of  the 
people,  understand  those  natural  laws  by  which 
and  under  which  they  subsist'* 

Many  would  be  of  Ella's  opinion,  if  they 
could,  like  her,  see  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  increase  within  narrow  bounds ;  for  nothing 
can  be  plainer^  nothing  more  indisputable  when 
fully  understood.  In  large  societies,  the  mind 
of  the  observer  is  perplexed  by  the  movements 
around  him.  The  comings  and  goings,  the 
births,  deaths,  and  accidents,  defy  his  calcula- 
tions; and  there  are  always  persons  at  hand 
who  help  to  delude  him  by  talking  in .  a  strain 
which  would  have  suited  the  olden  time,  but 
which  is  very  inappropriate  ^o  the  present  state 
of  things.  In  every  city,  however  crowded  with 
a  half- starved  population,  there  are  many  more 
who  do  their  utmost  to  encourage  population 
tlian  can  give  a  sound  reason  for  their  doing  so ; 
and  while  their  advice  is  ringing  in  the  ears,  and 
their  example  is  before  the  eyes,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  inaccurate  explanations  why  our  work- 
houses are  overflowing,  our  hospitals  thronged, 
and  our  funeral  bells  for  ever  tolling,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
when  the  observation  is  exercised  within  a 
narrow  range,  the  tnith  becomes  immediately 
apparent, — it  becomes  evident  that  since  capital 
increases  in  a  slower  rit|io  than  population,  there. 
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will  be  sooner  or  later  a  deiictency  ef  foe^,  m* 
less  the  more  vigorous  principle  of  iiierease  be 
controlled.  If  the  welfare  of  a  nation  depended 
on  the  hare  not  reaching  the  goal  before  the 
tortoise,  there  might  be  some  who  would  insist 
till  the  last  moment  that  they  moved  at  an  eijual 
pace,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  let  alone ;  but 
there  would  be  some  who,  trusting  to  their  own 
eyes,  would  take  precautionary  measures ;  they 
might  let  the  hare  run  till  she  overtook  the 
tortoise,  but  then  they  would  put  on  a  clog. 
If  any  complain  that  this  is  not  a  fair  race,  the 
answer  is  that  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  were  not 
made  to  vie  with  each  other  in  speed ;  and  if  we 
set  them  to  do  it,  we  must  manage  the  competi- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  consequences. 

Ella  and  Katie,  sensible  and  unprejudiced,  and 
rendered  quick-sighted  by  anxiety  for  their  chil- 
dren, were  peculiarly  qualified  for  seeing  the 
truth  when  fairly  placed  before  them.  Their 
interest  in  Ronald,  as  well  as  in  their  own 
offspring,  gave  them  a  view  of  both  sides  of  the 
question ;  and  there  remained  not  a  doubt,  after 
calculating  numbers  and  resources,  that  there 
must  be  some  check  to  the  increase  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  prudential  check  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  vice  and  misery. 

Of  the  griefs  attending  the  latter,  Ella  could 
form  some  idea — ^though  her  feelings  were  not 
embittered  by  self-reproach — wl^en  she  looked  in 
the  face  of  her  sick  child,  who  was  now  resting 
his  aching  head  on  her  bosom.  9he  could  not 
leave  him,  tiiouglt  it   nm  growing  late,  titi 
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he  closed  his  heavy  eyes,  and  let  her  lay  him  on 
his  pillow.  Then  Annie  came  to  bear  the  widow 
company  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  Ella  y^ent  to 
pass  the  night  in  her  friend's  dwelling. 

"  We  shall  never  have  any  reserves  in  our 
confidence  henceforth,  Ella,"  said  Katie,  smiling. 
'*  There  has  been  but  one  subject  on  which  I  was 
hot  always  glad  to  hear  you  speak ;  and  now  that 
one  is  settled  for  ever." 

Ella  was  glad  that  Katie  had  thus  spoken,  for 
she  had  not  been  perfectly  sure  of  her  friend's 
state  of  feeling.  She  now  gazed  affectionately 
on  that  youthful  face,  touched  but  not  withered 
by  early  sorrow,  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  the 
friend  she  loved  like  a  younger  sister,  and  whom 
she  could  not  have  regarded  as  such  more  ten- 
derly if  they  had  been  made  sisters  by  marriage. 


Chapter  VIII. 

THE  BISCIPLINfi  OF  THE   UNTEACHABLE 

Angus  was  restored  safe  to  his  home ;  but  his 
return  was  melancholy  enough.  He  was  blown 
over  the  Sound  by  a  storm,  and  landed  at  the 
moment  that  the  funeral  train  who  bore  the 
bodies  of  Fergus's  two  children  were  winding  up 
the  rocks  to  the  burial-place.  The  anxious  father 
lyas  ns^turall^  possessed  with  the  ide^  that  this 
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waa  the  fiineral  of  the  child  he  had  left  §o  ill ;' 
and  he  was  con  finned  in  the  supposition  by  seeing 
none  of  his  family  on  the  beach  to  await  hie 
arrival.  Kenneth  and  his  brothers  were  among 
the  mourners,  and  Angus  therefore  found  his  wife 
and  the  girls  alone  when,  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
he  entered  his  own  dwelling.  Ella  met  him 'with 
a  calm  but  sad  oountenance,  which,  together  with 
the  silent  awe  with  which  the  children  looked  up 
to  him,  answered  but  too  plainly  the  question  he 
would  have  asked.  Little  Jamie  had  died  a 
few  hours  before  in  his  mother*^  arms.  The 
last  words  he  spoke  had  been  to  call  for  bis 
father. 

^^  O,  why  was  I  not  here?'-  exelaimed  the 
mourning  parent,  laying  his  cheek  to  that  of  his 
boy,  as  if  the  cold  body  could  be  conscious  of  tha 
caress.  "It  must  have  been  an  evil  spirit  that 
decoyed  me  away." 

**  Alas,  then,  your  voyage  has  been  in  vain  !*' 
said  Ella.     "  You  "have  brought  no  bread.*^ 

Angus  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  cast 
down  the  pouch  of  useless  money  that  came  back 
as  full  as  it  went  out  The  scarcity  extended 
through  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  food  was 
to  be  bought  at  apy  pripe.  Ella  saw  her  hus-. 
band's  Iqok  of  despondency,  and  rallied.  She 
reminded  him  ^hat  they  had  a  stock  of  meal, 
though  a  scanty  one,  and  shp  held  out  the  hope^ 
suggested  by  Ronald's  ijiformation,  that  a  sipop 
would  soon  arrive  with  food  ^Enough  to  a^ord  a 
temporary  supply  to  all  the  inhabitants. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  Fergus  and  his 
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lister  that  a  eonstatt  watch  for  this  vessel  should 
be  kept  from  daybreak  till  dark  by  the  eldei^ 
'Children  of  each  family.  Annie  was  now  at  the 
post  in  the  absence  of  Kenneth,  and  Ella  tempted 
her  iiusbdnd  out  with  her,  to  pronounce  whether 
the  look- out  was  well  chosen.  She  saw  that  his 
grief  was  too  new  to  allow  him  to  receive  tha 
fioiidxA^nee  ef  neighbours  Who  might  step  in  on 
iheir  return  from  the  funeral.  She  was  glad  she 
liad  do6e  so  wheii  she  saw  Annie  putting  back 
the  hair  which  the  stormy  wind  blew  over  heif 
faciei  &nd  evklently  straining  her  sight  to  discern 
M>me  object  at  sea.  Angus  had  his  glass  with 
him^  and  in  the  Intervals  of  the  driving  miats,  he 
plainly  perceived  a  sloop  toming  up  from  the 

BOUtht 

"  Away  with  you,  with  me  fiw  your  helper  I*' 
cried  Ella.  *^  We  will  be  at  sea  before  any  one 
knoWs  what  is  coming ;  and  then  we  shall  escape 
contention,  and  the  sight  of  contention.  And 
you»  Annie,  tell  none  but  your  uncle  and  Ken- 
neth where  we  are  gone.  If  it  should  not  be 
the  right  sloop,  it  would  be  cruel  to  raise  false 
hopes.** 

**  Beside6|  mothef,  the  people  would  tear  ye 
to  pieces,  or  at  least  the  boat^hey  are  growa 
eo  iMvage^'' 

**  They  would  very  likely  fancy  \ve  were  going 
to  snatch  their  thare^  instead  of  to  receive  a 
iregular  purchase*  Farewell,  my  lass/'  she  con- 
iitiued,  as  they  reached  Ihe  boat ;  *^  Kenneth  will 
aoon  be  With  you*  and  ye  may  give  tis  a  smile  wheft 
ire  UuiU»  if  yon  be  the  vessel  we  take  her  fon"^ 
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*'  But,  O  father,  the  squalls  are  so  rough !  I 
fear  to  let  you  go." 

"  Never  fear,  Annie.  The  Flora  knows  the 
greeting  of  a  summer  squall.  She  will  win  her 
way  out  hardly  enough ;  but  you  will  see  her 
bounding  back  as  if  she  was  racing  with  the 
gale." 

There  were  many  loungers  on  the  beach  when 
Angus  and  Ella  cleared  out.  Some  were  invalids, 
who  could  not  be  kept  within  their  cheerless 
homes  even  by  the  chill  and  boisterous  weather. 
Many  were  idlers;  and  all  made  sport  of  what 
they  thought  the  useless  toil  of  going  to  sea  at 
such  a  time.  Their  jokes  would  have  been  pain- 
ful and  perhaps  irritating  to  Angus  if  he  had  not 
had  reason  to  hope  tliat  relief  was  on  the  way  to 
himself  and  them. 

'*  Did  ye  bring  home  such  a  cargo  this  morn« 
ing  that  ye  are  tempted  to  try  your  luck  again  V 
cried  one. 

*•  Make  haste !"  exclaimed  another,  "  or  ye*ll 
scarcely  find  the  shoal.  It's  a  brave  summer 
day  for  casting  a  net." 

'*  Or  for  angling,"  observed  a  third.  "  Where 
are  your  lines,  neighbour  ?  Nothing  like  a  smooth 
sea  for  ladies'  fishing." 

^^  Ye  must  treat  us  each  with  a  supper  when 
you  come  back,  Angus,"  said  a  fourth,  **  unless 
indeed  the  fishes  should  make  a  supper  of  you." 

*'  I  trust  there  may  be  a  supper  for  every  one 
in  Garveloch  this  night,"  observed  Ella,  as  the 
final  shout  reached  the  rolling  and  pitching  ves- 
sel ;  and  these  cheering  words  were  the  last  she 
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she  Spoke,  as  all  her  husband's  attention  and  her 
own  was  required  to  direct  their  rough  and  some- 
what perilous  course. 

Never  was  such  a  commotion  excited  in  Gar- 
veloch  as  upon  the  spread  of  the  tidings  that  a 
vessel  had  arrived  at  the  quay  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain  and  an  ample  supply  of  pease. 
The' eagle  was  startled  from  her  nest  by  the 
uproar.  The  more  shrill  grew  the  blast,  the 
louder  rose  the  voices;  the  higher  swelled  the 
tide  over  the  bar,  the  greater  was  the  eagerness 
to  cross  it  as  the  shortest  way  to  the  quay.  The 
men  sent  their  wives  home  for  whatever  little 
wealth  they  had  to  offer  in  exchange,  in  case  the 
food- was  to  be  purchased  and  not  given,  while 
they  themselves  hastened  to  secure  the  point 
whence  they  might  best  bid  or  entreat  Here  a 
poor  invalid,  putting  forth  his  utmost  power  to 
keep  up  with  his  competitors,  was  jostled  aside 
or  thrown  down  by  the  passers  by.  There  a 
band  of  children  were  beginning  a  noisy  rejoic- 
ing for  they  scarcely  knew  what ;  some  among 
them  half-crying  in  the  midst  of  their  shouting 
from  hunger  and  pain,  which  would  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  only  quiet  people  in  the  island 
were  Angus's  family^  and  their  ill-thriving  neigh- 
bours round  the  point. 

When  the  Flora,  dimly  seen  in  the  twilight, 
came  bounding  in  a».  her  master  had  foretold, 
no  one  awaited  her  on  the  beach  but  those  who 
had  watched  the  whole  expedition,  Fergus,  Ken- 
neth, and  his  sister.  The  expected  supply  of 
meal  was  safe,  and  Fergus  lost  no  time  in 

6  L 
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eonyeying  it  out  of  liglit,  and  into  ft  pluee  of 

safety. 

'*  I  brought  down  the  money,  father,"  said 
Kenneth,  producing  the  pouch,  '*  that  you  might 
buy  more  at  the  quay,  if  you  wish  it,«before  it  ii 
all  gone." 

♦»  No,  my  boy,"  taid  Angui.  ^*  We  havo 
enough  for  the  present,  and  I  will  neither  take 
what  others  want  more  than  we,  nor  raise  tho 
price  by  increasing  the  demand/ 

The  Murdochs  and  O'Rorys  were  the  last  to 
know  what  had  happened,  as  little  was  heard  of 
the  tumult  beyond  the  point.  They  were  ex* 
tremely  and  almost  equally  wretched,  and  were 
far  from  attempting  to  soften  their  distresses  by 
sympathy  and  neighbourly  offices.  Those  who 
are  most  heedless  of  adversity  in  prospect,  do 
not  usually  bear  it  best  when  it  opmes ;  and  so 
it  proved  in  the  instance  of  both  these  families. 
Murdoch,  who,  when  he  might  have  been  pros- 
perous, was  too  lazy  to  do  more  than  trust  he 
should  get  through  well  enough,  now  cast  all 
the  blame  of  his  destitution  on  Dan's  assurances 
that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  life  to  live, 
if  he  would  only  grow  potatoes.  Dan,  who  was 
content  any  way  when  causes  of  discontent  wero 
only  in  prospect,  forgot  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  content  when  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
recklessness  came  upon  him.  It  had  been  a 
terrible  day  when  the  absolute  want  of  food  had 
driven  both  to  dig  up  their  seed  potatoes.  Mufr* 
doch  had  foresight  enough  to  be  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  long  destitution  which  lliis  Bie%* 
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mm  VM^  etifie«  Dan  laughed  at  him  for  lup* 
posing  that  anyUiing  better  could  be  done  in  a 
season  so  wet  that  every  root  would  rot  in  the 
ground  instead  of  growing ;  but  he  did  not  the 
less  grumble  at  '*  the  powers"  for  giving  him 
nothing  better  to  eat  than  half^rotten  roots,  that 
afforded  no  more  strength  than  his  own  puny 
infant  had  and  was  losing  day  by  day.  Noreen 
often  looked  rueful  with  two  black  eyes,  and  did 
not  Insist  so  vehemently  as  formerly  on  her  Dan 
being  *'  the  beautifuUest  husband  in  nature ;  ** 
and  as  for  the  child,  its  best  friends  could  only 
hope  it  would  follow  Noreen's  former  dangling 
*'  babbies,"  and  be  laid  in  peace  under  the  sod. 

The  first  news  these  neighbours  had  of  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  from  the  station  was  from 
Kenneth,  who  goodnaturcdly  remembered  to  run 
and  give  them  the  information  in  time  to  afford 
them  a  fair  chance  in  the  scramble.  Murdoch 
seized  his  staff  and  was  off  in  an  instant. 

"  Stay,  neighbour,"  cried  Kenneth,  who  was 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  Murdoch's  poverty  i 
*^  the  buyers  have  the  first  chance  you  know. 
Better  not  go  empty-handed." 

Murdoch  thought  he  was  jeering,  and  shook 
his  stick  at  him  with  a  gesture  of  passion,  which 
Kenneth  could  not  resent  when  he  saw  how  thd 
old  man's  limbs  shook,  and  how  vain  were  his 
attempts  at  unusual  speed. 

Dan  jumped  up  at  the  news,  snatched  his 
baby,  and  gave  it  a  toss  which  was  enough  to 
shake  its  weak  frame  to  pieces,  seized  upon 
Noreen  for  a  kiss  in  answer  to  the  shriek  with 

La 
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which  she  received  the  child,  snatched  the  pot  in 
which  the  last  hatch  of  rotten  potatoes  was 
boiling,  and  threw  out  its  contents  into  the 
puddle  beside  the  door,  and  ran  off,  laughing  at 
his  wife's  lamentations  for  the  only  bit  of  food 
she  had  had  to  put  between  her  teeth  this  day. 
Kenneth  now  perceived  that  Dan  could  bestir 
himself  upon  occasion ;  and  indeed  the  Irishman's 
glee  was  so  obstreperous,  that  it  might  have  been 
supposed  his  mirth  was  owing  to  his  favourite 
'*  sperits,"  if  it  had  not  been  known  that  •  he  had 
been  long  without  the  means  of  procuring  him- 
self that  indulgence. 

Such  a  man's  mirth  h  easily  turned  to  rage. 
On  reaching  the  sloop,  which  was  fast  emptying 
of  its  contents,  Dan  found  that  he  stood  a  worse 
chance  of  a  supply  than  anybody  in  Garveloch, 
except  Murdoch^  who  still  lagged  behind.  To 
come  empty-handed  and  to  come  late  was  a  double 
disqualification;  and  to  be  kept  at  a  distance 
by  force  put  Dan  into  a  passion  which  was  only 
equalled  by  his  neighbour's,  when  he  also  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
bystanders  to  turn  their  rage  upon  each  other. 
As  soon  as  an  opening  appeared  among  the 
group  on  the  quay,  through  which  the  sloop 
might  be  approached,  they  pushed  the  old  man 
forward,  and  held  Dan  back,  urging  that  a 
hearty  youth  like  him,  and  a  stranger,  would  not 
surely  force  his  way  before  an  old  man,  who 
had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  place ;  but  Dad 
kicked,  struggled,  dealt  his  blows  right  and  left, 
and  at  last  sprang  ufm  MurdQch»  snatched  off 


biff  b6Qnet»  and  buffeted  Um  aboot  the  face 
with  it. 

**  You  graceless  wretch!"  exclaimed  all  who 
were  at  leisure  to  look  on« 

**  Let  him  uncover  gray  hairs  that  helped  to 
make  them  gray/'  said  Murdoch,  in  a  Toice  of 
forced  calmness.  **  It  was  he  that  lured  me  to 
poverty,  and  now  let  him  glory  in  it" 

**  It's  owing  to  your  ffray  hairs  I  did  not  beat 
*ou  blind  this  minute,    cried  Dan.    ^Td  have 
you  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  if  you'd 
have  your  eyes  stay  there  too." 

**  I  would  peril  my  eyes  to  say  it  again,"  cried 
the  old  man.  **  It  was  you  that  lured  me  to 
poverty  with  saying  that  Ireland  was  the  brightest 
and  merriest  land  under  the  sun,  and  the  only 
country  where  a  man  may  live  and  be  content 
without  trouble." 

'*  By  the  holy  poker,  so  it  is,  barring  such  re- 
probates as  you  are  in  it." 

**  You  told  me  that  I  spent  my  labour  for 
nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing,  when  I  grew 
oats  and  barley.  .You  told  me  that  I  might  get 
three  times  as  much  food  out  of  the  ground,  hy 
growing  potatoes  instead.    You-*-*-" 

"  All  true,  by  the  saints,  villain  as  you  are  t6 
doubt  my  word !  There's  three  times  the  victuals 
in  an  Irishman's  field,  and  three  times  the  childer 
in  his  cabin,  and  three  times  the  people  on  the 
face  of  the  blessed  land,  that  there  is  where  the 
folks  are  so  mighty  high  that  they  must  have 
bread,*^ 

I.  8 
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'^  And  three  times  the  number  die,"  said  a 
voice  near,  '*  whep  a  bad  season  comes.*' . 

*•  And  what  if  they  do  V  cried  Dan:  "  'tis  a 
blessed  land  for  all  that,  with  a  golden  sun  to  live 
under,  and  a  green  turf  to  lie  under." 

''  It's  a  vile  country,"  cried  Murdoch,  embold- 
ened by  hope  of  support  from  the  bystanders. 
**  Your  children  are  as  hungry  as  cannibals,  and 
as  naked  as  savages.  When  the  sun  shines, 
you  thank  the  powers  and  lie  still  m  your  lazi- 
ness  " 

^  "  There's  reason  for  that,"  interrupted  Dan. 
'*  There  are  so  many  to  do  the  work,  we  can't 
settle  who  is  to  begin ;  and  so  we're  content  to 
take  no  trouble ;  and  this  is  the  most  your  Rob 
and  Meg  have  learned  of  me." 

'*  And  then  when  there  comes  a  blank  harvest, 
you  fight  over  one  another's  graves." 

*'  Sure  the  powers  forgive  the  sin,"  cried  Dan* 
'*  Craving  stomachs  drive  to  blows,  and  then  the 
priest  is  merciful." 

**  More  merciful  than  you  are  to  one  another 
when  the  fever  comes,  cruel  savages  as  you  are ! 
If  your  own  mother  took  the  fever,  you  would 
turn  her  into  a  shed  by  the  road  side,  and  let  her 
tend  herself.  You  would  go  quietly  smoking 
your  pipe  past  the  very  place  where  your  own 
father  lay  dying,  and  never  speak  a  word  or  move 
a  finger  for  him." 

V  'Tis  false  as  to  not  speaking  a  word.  We 
pray  for  them  in  the  fever  day  and  night ;  and 
many's  the  mass  I  have  vowed  against  I  grow 
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richer.  The  fever  is  a  judgment  of  Heaven,  and 
where  is  the  good  of  catching  it  if  we  can  help  it? 
They  that  sent  it  will  take  care  of  them  that  have 
it,  and  what  is  our  care  to  theirs  V 

'*  Shame !  shame ! "  was  the  cry  from  all  sides ; 
and  some  who  were  on  their  way  home  with  a 
pan  full  of  meal  or  a  basket  full  of  pease,  stopped 
to  listen  why. 

'*  Shame !  shame  I"  cried  Dan,  mimicking  the 
shouters.  '*  You  just  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about ;  for  them  that  have  the  fever  don't 
cry  shame." 

"Not  in  their  hearts?" 

*'  Never  a  bit ;— ^and  don't  I  know  that  had 
an  uncle  in  the  fever  twice,  and  moved  him  for 
fear  we  should  fall  down  in  it  too  ?  Didn't  he 
come  crawling  out  the  first  time  when  we  were 
bringing  a  coffin  and  supposing  him  dead,  and 
did  not  he  help  the  wail  for  himself  before  we 
saw  him  among  us  ?  and  would  he  have  wailed 
in  a  joke,  if  he  had  cried  '  Shame ! '  in  his  heart  7 
and  who  such  a  judge  as  himself?  " 

"  What  happened  the  next  time,  Dan?" 

**  The  next  time  'twas  his  ghost  in  earnest  that 
went  to  the  burial ;  and  a  pretty  burial  it  was. 
O,  there's  no  place  like  old  Ireland  for  care  of 
the  dead!  We  beat  you  there  entirely,  you  un- 
natural ruffians,  that  never  give  so  much  as  a 
howl  to  your  nearest  flesh  and  blood ! " 

The  listeners  thought  it  better  and  more  na- 
tural to  help  the  living  than  to  honour  the  dead. 
It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  either  party  that  it 
was  possible  to  do  both.     The  dispute  now  ran 
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higher  than  ever,  Murdoch  laying  the  hlame  on 
Dan  of  having  made  all  his  resources  depend  on 
a  favourable  season,  and  Dan  defending  every- 
thing Irish,  down  to  poverty,  famines,  and  pesti- 
lential fevers ;  the  first  a  perpetual,  and  each  of 
the  others  a  frequent  evil.  A  fight  was  begin* 
ning,  when  order  was  restored  by  an  authority 
which  might  not  be  resisted.  JM[r.  Mackenzie 
was  on  board,  having  taken  this  opportunity  of 
visiting  several  islands  which  were  under  his 
charge  as  a  magistrate.  Seeing  the  uproar  on 
the  quay  likely  to  increase  every,  moment,  he 
stepped  on  shore,  ordered  two  or  three  stout 
men  to  part  the  combatants,  and  gave  poor  old 
Murdoch  into  the  care  oY  Angus,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  desiring  that  his  wants  should  be  sup- 
plied, and  that  he  sliould  be  sent  home  out  of  the 
reach  of  provocation  from  Dan.  Angfus  looked 
kindly  after  the  interests  of  his  old  master,  now 
so  humbled  as  not  to  resist  his  help ;  and  then 
Sent  a  neighbour  with  him  to  guard  him  from 
robbery  on  his  wav  home.  It  might  have  beea 
thought  that  Rob  would  have  been  the  fittest 
person  to  undertake  this  natural  duty ;  but  Rob 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  had  appeared  one 
of  the  first  on  the  quay,  and  had  bought  a  supply 
of  food  with  a  little  silver  crucifix  which  he  had 
contrived  to  steal  from  Noreen,  and  which  she 
had  kept,  through  all  her  distresses,  as  a  sort  of 
charm.  Rob  was  now  hidden  in  a  snug  corner, 
eating  a  portion  of  his  provision,  and  drinking 
the  whiskey  for  which  he  had  exchanged  the 
test. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie  accepted  Angas's  invitation  to 
spend  the  night  under  his  roof.  He  agreed  all 
the  more  res^ily  from  perceiving  that  he  could 
gratify  the  feelings  of  the  parents  by  taking  part 
in  the  funeral  of  their  child  the  next  day;  by 
carrying  his  head  to  the  grave,  as  the  expres- 
sion is. 

'  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  know  from  Angus  all 
that  he  could  tell  of  Murdoch's  history,  and  of 
what  had  happened  to  Dan  since  he  settled  in 
Garveloch.  The  present  state  of  the  island  was 
a  subject  which  always  made  Angus  melancholy. 
The  place  was  so  changed,  he  said ;  there  were 
many  people  that  vou  would  scarcely  believe  to 
be  the  same  as  before  their  distresses  began. 

''  Such  is  always  the  case,  Angus,  where  there 
are  more  people  than  can  live  without  jostling. 
People  act  upon  opposite  maxims  according  to 
their  circumstances.  If  there  is  abundance  for 
every  body,  they  are  >ery  ready  to  cry,  •  The 
more  the  merrier;'  if  the  provision  is  scanty, 
they  mutter,  '  The  fewer  the  better  cheer,'  and 
each  snatches  what  he  can  for  himself." 

Ella  was  at  this  moment  distributing  the  even- 
ing meal.  At  these  very  words  she  placed  be- 
fore her  son  Kenneth  a  barley-cake, — ^the  first 
he  had  tasted  for  some  time, — with  a  smile 
which  he  well  understood.  He  had  known  some- 
thing of  the  sufferings  his  mother  had  described 
as  this  consequence  of  their  mutual  resolution  not 
to  touch  the  food  on  which  they  usually  subsisted ; 
but,  till  this  evening,  he  had  supposed  the  trial 
pnly  begun^  and  felt  almost  ashamed  to  be  re* 
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leased  so  soon.  As  ho  bfok6  his  bread,  a  blttsh 
overspread  his  whole  faee ;  and  when  he  next 
looked  up,  he  met  Ella's  eyes  filled  with  tears< 
Mr.  Mackenzie  observed^  but  did  not  understand  { 
and  Angus  himself  would  hate  found  it  difficult 
to  explain,  though  Kenneth's  altered  looks  caused 
a  suspicion  that  he  had  exercised  more  than  hit 
share  of  self-denial. 

**  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  snatching  you 
speak  of,  and  of  defrauding  too,"  said  Angus^ 
when  all  but  himself  and  his  guest  had  withdrawn, 
*'  as  to  make  me  think  we  are  now  little  better 
off  than  in  cities,  compared  with  which  I  used  to 
think  our  island  a  paradise.  Tbere  has,  I  be*' 
lieve,  been  crime  enough  committed  whhin  the 
circuit  of  a  mile  from  tnis  place,  to  match  with 
the  alleys  and  cellars  of  a  manufkcturing  city< 
The  malice  of  the  people  in  their  speech,  the 
envy  in  their  cotmtenances,  the  artifices  in  their 
management,  tlie  violence  of  their  actions*  are 
new  to  this  place  and  these  peojpte.  I  hoped  to 
have  kept  my  children  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
of  these  things  for  ever/' 

"  Never  nourish  such  a  hope,  friend,"  said  Mr, 
Mackenzie,  "  unless  you  can  keep  want  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  too.  Virtue  and  vice  deoend 
not  on  place,  but  on  circumstance.  The  rich  do 
not  steal  in  cities,  any  more  than  the  starving 
respect  property  in  a  retired  island  like  this,  if 
we  could  increase  our  supply  of  necessaries  and 
comforts  in  proportion  to  the  Wants  and  reason* 
able  desires  of  all,  there  would  be  little  vice ; 
and  if  we  did  no  more  than  rightly  estimate  and 
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might  doBtroy  fof  ever  the  wont  evils  of  which 
society  complaing.*' 

'*  Surely,  Sir,  it  might  be  done,  if  society  were 
hut  animated  with  one  mind.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  few,  I  suppose,  to  increase  the  supply  of  ne* 
eeataries  and  comforts  perpetuallv  and  very  9Ji* 
lensively  \  and  no  power  on  e«^h  can  do  it  so 
as  to  l^eep  pace  with  tlie  eonstant  demand  for 
them." 

**  Certainly,  if  that  demand  be  unchecked." 

''  I  was  going  to  say,  Sir,  that  it  is  in  tho 
power  of  every  one  to  help  to  equalise  the  de- 
mand. It  seems  to  me,  that  whoever  aots  so  aa 
to  aggravate  want,  becomes  answerable  for  the 
evils  caused  by  want,  whether  he  injures  his 
neighbour's  capital,  or  neglects  to  improve  his 
own,  or  increases  a  demand  upon  it  which  is 
already  overwhelming.*' 

"  You  will  be  told,  friend,  if  you  preach  your 
doctrine  to  unwilling  ears,  that  one  set  of  vices 
would  rage  only  the  more  fiercely  for  those  which 
result  from  want  being  moderated." 

**  I  know,"  replied  Angus,  **  that  some  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  always  a  balance  of  vices 
in  society ;  that,  as  some  are  extinguished,  others 
arise.  This  seems  to  me  a  fancy  that  nobody 
can  prove  or  show  to  be  reasonable." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Angus;  and  if 
I  were  not,  I  am  sure  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
assert  that  any  set  of  vices  could  be  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  those  which  arise  from  extreme 
poverty.     I  would  not  diaw  a  comparison  in 
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favour  of  aBy  acknowledged  vice  over  any  othef ; 
but  1  can  conceive  of  no  more  dreadful  degrada- 
tion of  character,  no  more  abundant  sources  of 
misery,  than  arise  out  of  the  overpowering 
temptations  of  want.  You  have  seen  instances, 
I  doubt  not,  among  the  lower,  as  I  among  the 
higher  classes,  of  the  regular  process  by  which 
honourable  feelings  are  blunted,  kindly  affec- 
tions embittered,  piety  turned  into  blasphemy, 
and  integrity  into  fraud  and  violence,  as  the 
pressure  of  poverty  becomes  more  and  more 
galling. 

•  '*  I  have  seen  so  much  of  this.  Sir,  as  to  make 
me  believe  that  very  few,  if  any,  pass  through 
the  trial  of  squalid  and  hopeless  poverty  with 
healthy  minds.  Moreover,  I  believe  such  poverty 
to  be  the  hot-bed  of  all  vices.  I  shall  never  be 
convinced,  unless  I  see  it,  that  any  vice  in  exist* . 
ence  will  be  aggravated  by  the  comforts  of  life 
being  extended  to  all,  or  that  there  is  any  which 
is  not  encouraged  by  the  feelings  of  personal 
injury,  of  hatred  towards  their  superiors,  or 
recklessness  concerning  their  companions  and 
themselves,  which  are  excited  among  the  abject 
or  ferocious  poor/' 

'*  Evil  seems  to  be*  an  admonition  of  Provi- 
dence to  men  to  change  that  part  of  their  con- 
duct which  brings  on  that  evil,"  observed  Mr. 
Mackenzie }  "  and  happy  are  they  who  take  the 
warning  in  time,  or  remember  it  for  their  future 
guidance.  Extensive  fires  warn  men  not  to 
build  houses  of  wood;  pestilence  may  teach  . 
cleanliness  and  ventilation;    and  having  thua 
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given  theiir  lesson,  these  evils  become  rare,  or 
cease.     What,  therefore,  may  famine  teach  V 

"  Care  not  to  let  eaters  multiply  beyond  the 
ordinary  supply  of  food.  I  hope  we  people  of 
Garveloch  shall  take  the  warning.  I  am  sure  it 
is  distinct  enough." 

"  Yes,  Angus.  You  ate  up  the  unusual  supply 
of  two  abundant  seasons.  An  average  one 
produced  hardship.  An  unfavourable  one  has 
brought  you  to  the  brink  of  a  famine.  This  is 
Providence's  way  of  admonishing.** 


Chapter  IX. 
TROUBLES  NEVER  COME  ALONE. 

The  sufTerings  of  the  islanders  were  not  yet 
over,  as  all  foresaw  who  were  accustomed  to 
watch  the  succession  of  events.  The  natural 
consequence  of  a  famine  in  former  days  was  a 
plague  5  and  it  is  still  too  well  known  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  that  sickness  follows  scarcity.  Gar- 
veloch went  through  the  natural  process.  There 
never  was  such  a  winter  known  there  as  that 
which  succeeded  the  scarcity.  Rheumatism 
among  the  aged,  consumption  among  the  youth- 
ful, all  the  disorders  of  infancy  among  the  chil- 
dren, laid  waste  the  habitations  of  many  who 
thought  they  had  never  known  sorrow  till  now. 
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Many  »  gr»y-baired  Knatron,  who  us^  to  ait 
plying  her  distaff  in  the  chimney-'Comer,  and 
singing  old  songs  to  the  little  ones  playing  about 
her»  had  been  shaken  by  the  privations  of  the 
summer,  and  now  lay  groaning  in  the  torments 
of  the  disease  which  was  soon  to  take  her  hence» 
although,  with  due  oare,  so  vigorous  a  life  might 
etill  have  been  preserved  for  a  few  years*  Here» 
a  father  who  was  anxious  to  be  up  and  doing 
for  his  children,  on  the  sea  or  at  the  station,  was 
in  danger  of  coughing  his  life  away  if  he  &ced 
the  wintry  air,  and  fretted  in  idleness  within  his 
smoky  cottage.  There,  a  mother  who  had  hun- 
gered through  many  a  day  to  feed  her  children, 
now  found  that  she  had  broken  down  her  strength 
in  the  effort,  and  that  she  must  leave  them  to  a 
care  less  tender  than  her  own.  In  other  cases, 
the  parent  and  her  little  ones  seemed  hastening 
together  to  another  world,  and  two  or  three  of 
one  family  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  Hie 
mortality  among  the  children  was  dreadful.  The 
widow  Cuthbert  could  scarcely  believe  her  own 
happiness  when  she  saw  all  her  little  ftmily 
daily  seated  at  the  board  in  rosy  health  and  gay 
apirits,  when  not  a  neighbour  had  been  exempt 
from  loss.  She  would  soareely  suffer  her  boys 
out  of  her  sight;  and  if  accidentally  parted  from 
them,  trembled  lest  she  should  hear  eomplainta 
or  see  traces  of  illness  when  she  met  them  again. 
There  had  been  sickness  in  Ella's  family,  but 
none  died  after  little  Jamie.  Ronald  kept  watch 
over  them  all.  Many  were  the  kind  presents, 
many  the  welcome  indulgeaoes  he  sent  or  cvried 
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t6  the  sick  inembers  of  his  sister's  and  hrother*§ 
family  this  year.  Katie  needed  no  such  assist* 
ance.  If  she  had,  she  would  have  freely  accepted 
it;  btit  frequent  inquiries  and  much  friendly  in- 
tercourse served  quite  as  well  to  show  the  regard 
Aese  friends  bore  to  each  other. 

The  supplies  of  food  were  still  so  precarious 
as  to  make  every  body  anxious  except  those  who 
could  purchase  a  store.  Now  and  then  a  boat 
with  provisions  came  from  a  distance,  and  the 
eod«fishing  turned  out  tolerably  productive  to 
those  who  had  health  and  strength  to  pursue  the 
occupation.  So  much  was  wanted,  however,  for 
immediate  consumption,  that  business  nearly 
stood  still  at  the  station.  Kenneth  had  been 
recalled  thither  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  pro« 
spect  of  employment  for  him ;  but  he  had  now 
made  the  last  barrel  that  would  be  wante^d  before 
next  season,  and  began  to  be  very  melancholy. 
He  sauntered  along  the  pier,  around  which  there 
was  no  busy  traffic ;  he  lounged  about  t^e  cooper^ 
age,  taking  up  first  one  tool  and  then  anotber, 
and  wondering  when  the  hammer  and  the  saw 
would  be  heard  there  again.  Many  a  time  did 
he  count  the  weeks  that  must  pass  before  he 
should  be  once  more  earning  his  maintenance, 
and  reckon  how  large  was  the  debt  to  his  uncle 
which  he  was  incurring  by  his  present  useless- 
ness.  Ronald  could  not  succeed  in  making  him 
cheerful  for  a  day  together,  or  in  inducing  him 
to  employ  himseu;  and  he  began  to  fear  that 
either  illness  was  creeping  on  the  young  man,  or 
that  his  fine  spirit  was  broken  by  the  anxiety  h 
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bad  undergone  and  the  miseries  he  had  beheld. 
He  would  have  sent  him  over  to  Ella,  whose 
influence  was  all-powerful  with  her  son;  but 
Ella  had  cares  enough  at  home  just  now.  Hav- 
ing messages  from  Kenneth  as  frequently  as 
usual,  she  was  not  more  than  usually  anxious 
concerning  him. 

Angus's  activity  and  cheerfulness  never  gave.^ 
way.  He  ascribed  their  power  to  his  wife's  in- 
fluence ;  while  she  found  a  never-failing  support 
to  her  energies  when  he  was  present.  She 
owned  to  Katie  how  easily  she  could  give  way 
to  despondency  when  he  was  absent  for  days 
together,  and  now  she  felt  strong  enough  to  do 
and  bear  anything  when  his  boat  came  in  sight 
again.  The  fact  was,  they  did  owe  to  each  other 
all  they  believed  they  owed.  There  was  a  lofty 
spirit  of  trust  in  Ella,  as  animating  to  her  hus- 
band as  his  experience  in  life  and  devotion  to  his 
home  were  supporting  to  her.  Katie  looked  with 
a  generous  sympathy  on  the  enjoyment  of  a 
happiness  of  which  she  had  been  deprived,  and 
wbhed  no  more  for  herself  than  that  she  might 
be  as  secure  from  trials  with  her  children  as  she 
believed  Angus  and  Ella  to  be.  No  sorrows 
could,  she  tolcl  Ella,  be  inflicted  by  the  children 
of  such  parents — by  children  so  brought  up. as 
theirs.  Ella  never  admitted  this  assurance.  with-| 
out  reservation ;  for  she  knew  too  much  of 
human  life  to  expect  that  any  one  of  its  bless- 
ings should  be  enjoyed  for  ever  without  alloy. 

It  was  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  on 
one  of  his  trading  e^icursions  that  the  children 
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tBxa€  crowding  round  the  door,  to  ask  Ella  to 
come  and  listen  to  the  new  musio  some  gentle* 
men  in  fine  clothes  were  playing  as  they  went 
up  the  pass.  Katie  was  brought  out  by  her  little 
people  at  the  same  moment  The  children 
climbed  the  height  to  get  another  view  of  the 
strangers,  and  their  mothers  followed.  A  re^ 
eruiting  party  was  ascending  between  the  rocks 
at  the  same  moment  that  more  companies  than 
one  were  leaving  the  burying«ground.  The 
children  clapped  their  hands  and  began  to  dance 
to  the  booming  drum  and  the  shrill  fife,  but 
Ella  Immediat^y  stopped  them. 
•  **  Don't  ye  mark/'  she  said,  **  there's  Rob  and 
Meg  Murdoch  coming  down  the  hill  1  Would 
ye  like  to  see  anybody  dancing  in  your  sight 
when  you  have  just  laid  your  father's  head  in  the 
gfround  ?  " 

<<  I  saw  Rob  drunk  this  very  morn,  mother^ 
and  he  danced  as  if  his  father  had  been  there 
looking  on." 

"  If  Rob  behaves  as  if  he  had  no  feeling,  thai 
18  no  reason  why  you  should  seem  to  think  he 
has  none." 

<*  Look  at  Meg !"  cried  another  child.  ««  8h« 
is  laughing  as  if  it  was  a  bridal  Instead  of  a 
funeral." 

Ella  was  shocked,  though  not  much  surprised, 
to  see  Meg  run  forward  to  meet  the  soldiers,  as 
if  they  were  old  acquaintance,  and  linger  behind 
with  them  when  her  party,  including  her  stupid 
brother,  had  cracked  their  joke  and  passed  on« 
It  occurred  to  her  that  Meg^e  brother-in-law 
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might  be  among  the  soldiers  and  she  said  so  by 
way  of  excuse ;  but  immediately  called  the  chil- 
dren down  from  the  height,  unwilling  that  such 
an  example  of  unfeeling  levity  should  remain 
before  their  eyes.  They  were  naturally  some- 
what unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  the  scarlet  coats, 
having  never  beheld  any  before. 

*<  Ye  will  see  such  often  enough,  now,  my 
dears,"  said  their  mother,  sighing.  "  These 
people  know  how  to  choose  their  time.  The 
fife  is  ever  merriest  when  the  heart's  music  is 
hushed ;  and  whenever  people  are  at  their  wit's 
end  with  want  and  sorrow,  the  red-coats  come 
and  carry  away  such  as  are  glad  to  drown 
thought  and  seek  change  instead  of  waiting 
for  it" 

'*  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  £[atie :  ^'  a  funeral  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  recruiting  party  going 
to  meet  it,  is  natural  enough  ;  and  so  it  would 
have  been  to  see  lads  made  to  drink  in  the 
king's  name  when  their  stomachs  were  craving 
food. .  I  wondered  we  had  had  no  recruiting 
before ;  for  the  worse  the  times,  the  more  are 
ready  to  leave  home  behind  them,  and  go  and 
serve  the  king." 

The  children  understood  nothing  of  all  this 
but  that  they  should  see  the  soldiers  again, 
which  indeed  was  the  point  which  most  con- 
cerned them  at  their  age.  They  listened  lon^ 
for  the  drum — they  took  turns  as  scouts  to  watch 
which  way  the  soldiers  went,  and  to  give  notice 
if  they  should  approach.  Now  they  were  traced  , 
up  to  DufiTs  farm,  heard  to. play  before  the 
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door,  and  seen  to  be  invited  in.  -  After  a  while, 
they  proceeded  with  a  few  followers  at  their 
heels,  by  a  roundabout  way  to  the  Murdochs' 
cove.     Meg  was  their  guide,  walking  in  fronts 
arm-in-arm  with  a  soldier — a  fashion  of  march- 
ing to  which  it  was  supposed  she  had  been  just 
drilled.     The  music  being  heard  approaching 
behind  the  rocks,  the  children  scampered  off  to 
meet  it ;  and  after  a  considerable  time,  during 
which .  shouts  arose  which  made  the  mothers 
wish  their  boys  at  home  again,  the  children 
appeared  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  pro- 
cession, waving  their  bonnets,  and  pretending 
to  march  like  the  grand  folks  behind  them.     It 
was  soon  apparent  that  all  present  were  not  as 
happy  as  they.     Meg  indeed  laughed  so  as  to  be 
heard  above  the  music,  and  one  or  two  raw  lads 
looked  full  of  pride  and  heroism,  and  took  off 
their  bonnets  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  the 
gay  ribbons  with  which  they  were  ornamented  ; 
but  all  the  bustle  and  noise — nothing  remarkable 
perhaps  in  an  English  city,  but  very  astonishing 
in  Garveloeh'^could  not  call  off  attention  from 
a  woman's  rage,  or  drown  the  screams  of  a 
woman's  scolding  voice.    The  vixen  was  No- 
reen ;  and  if  ever  a  vixen  had  an  excuse  for  her 
violence,  it  was  she  at  this  moment ;  for  Dan, 
the  husband  for  whom  she  had,  as  she  declared, 
left  the  beautifuUest  home  of  the  beautifullest 
country  in  the  world — Dan,  whom  she  had  de- 
fended through  thick  and  thin,  for  having  "  kilt" 
her  and  *•  murthered"  her  **  babbies," — ^Dan,  who 
had  said  so  oflen  tiiat  a  man  needed  nothing  in 


life  more  IIiaa  a  etbin  tad  a  pouto-ground,  and 
an  '^  iUgant"  wife,  had  «nli»t«d,  and  was  going 
to  leave  her  and  her  lait  remaining  child  to 
starve.  Had  not  ha  a  cabin?  she  wanted  to 
know  $  and  had  not  he  a  potato-ground,  at 
good  ae  any  at  Rathmullin?  and  had  not  he 
called  her  his  **  iligant  Noreen '*  before  the  fancy 
came  across  him  to  break  her  heart? 

Since  it  did  not  please  Dan  to  answer  her 
questions,  no  one  else  was  bound  to  do  so.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  was  drunk  or  not 
He  kissed  his  wife  in  return  for  her  cuffs,  and 
behaved  like  a  madman ;  but  such  was  his  way 
when  he  was  roused  to  mirth. 

Shocked  at  the  sight,  BUa  was  about  to  with- 
draw, when  Katie  expreftied  her  wonder  whether 
this  scene  was  to  be  acted  in  all  ihe  islands* 
She  had  connexions  in  more  than  one,  and 
began  to  be  anxious  lest  some  of  them  should 
be  tempted  to  go  abroad.  Ella  therefore  ac* 
costed  the  sergeant,  a  goodnatured^looking  man« 
and  asked  if  lus  recruiting  was  likely  to  be  pros* 
perous  among  the  islands?  He  found  tha 
people  very  loyal,  he  replied,  and  many  fine  young 
men  ready  to  serve  their  king  and  country.  He 
should  visit  every  place  in  the  district  in  tum^ 
and  had  already  made  a  pretty  wide  circuit*  Ho 
had  this  morning  come  from  Islay. 

**  You  would  scarce  enlist  many  there,"  ob« 
served  Ella.  **  A  few  months  ago  would  have 
been  your  best  time  for  Islay ;  now  the  fishery 
begins  to  open  a  prospect  again/' 

♦•  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  wo  hare  beott 
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^particularly  JBUccessful  in  Islay."  And  he  pulled 
out  a  list  of  names,  displayed  it  hastily,  and  was 
About  to  put  it  up  again,  when  Katie  snatched  it^ 
»nd  after  the  first  glance  looked  at  her  friend 
with  such  a  gaze  of  anguish  as  at  once  told  Ella 
the  truth. 

*'  Is  Kenneth's  name  there?"  she  asked,  in 
a  low,  hoarse  voice. 

•  '*  That  young  man,"  said  the  sergeant,  who 
had  been  speaking  to  one  of  his  people,  and  did 
not  perceive  Ella's  emotion,  '*  that  young  man 
to  whose  name  you  point — and  a  very  fine  youth 
he  is,  six  feet  and  half  an  inch— belongs  to  this 
place.  He  is  to  come  over  this  afternoon  to 
take  leave  of  his  family,  and  proceeds  with  me 
in  the  morning.'' 

Ella  retreated  hastily  towards  her  own  door ; 
she  turned  round  on  reaching  the  threshold,  and 
motioned  to  Katie  not  to  follow  her ;  but  Katie 
would  not  be  repulsed.  <  With  streaming  eyes 
she  attempted  to  make  her  way  by  gentle  force. 
Ella  recovered  her  power  of  speech. 

'*  Leave  me,  Katie.  I  can  speak  to  no  one  but 
Angus.  O  Angus !  why  are  you  away  ?  O  ! 
how  shall  I  tell  the  news  when  he  comes  back  ?" 

When  Katie  had  led  her  friend  into  the  inner 
room,  she  left  her  to  her  grief,  thinking  that  the 
best  kindness  was  to  keep  watch  that  no  one  in- 
truded. The  widow  felt  as  if  her  own  heart 
was  bursting  when  audible  tokens  once  or  twice 
reached  her  of  the  fearful  conflict  which  rent  the 
mother*s  heart  In  the  fervour  of  her  love  and 
compassiou  for  Ella,  she  was  full  of  indignation 
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against  him  who  had  caused  all  this  miserv ;  and 
wnen  this  indignation  had  reached  its  highest 
pitch,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  uplifted,  and 
kenneth  stood  before  her.  His  pale  counter' 
nance,  with  its  expression  df  mournful  deter* 
mination,  might  have  disarmed  her  anger  at  a 
moment  of  less  excitement ;  but  Katie  would 
not  bestow  on  him  a  second  glance  or  a  greeting; 

"  Where  is  my  mother?"  he  inquired.  •*  My 
father,  I  find,  is  absent." 

••  Seek  her  yourself,"  replied  Katie,  pointing 
to  the  chamber.  "  If  you  did  not  fear  td  wring 
her  heart,  you  will  scarce  shrink.from  seeing  her 
grief." 

"She  knows  then!"  said  Kenneth.  «•  I 
would  fain  have  told  her  myself—*-" 

'*  You  need  not  covet  the  task,"  replied  Katie, 
her  features  working  convulsively.  **  You  would 
have  cast  yourself  into  the  sea  before  now  if  you 
had  seen  her  take  the  tidings."  And  the  widow 
gave  vent  to  what  was  boiling  in  her  mind. 

Kenneth  did  not  at  first  mterrupt  her ;  and 
when  he  attempted  explanation,  was  not  allowed 
to  proceed.  Katie  had  never  before  been  So 
unreasonable  as  now  on  her  friend*s  behalf. 

**  Make  way!"  said  Kenneth,  at  length,  in 
strong  emotion.     *•  My  mother  will  hear  me." 

Ella  at  this  moment  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  and  stood,  Still  trembling  but  erect, 
and  spoke  calmly. 

**  Katie!"  she  said,  "I  thought  you  had 
known  Kenneth  and  me  better.  He  has  ever 
been  dutiful :  why  then  condemn  him  unheard? 


}  hav«  told  you  my  copfidence  in  him ;  and  is  it 
kind,  then,  to  make  a  mocker]/  of  my  trust  ?  " 

Katie's  anger  was  now  all  turned  against  her* 
self*  Sb9  cast  an  imploring  look  at  them  hoth, 
and  rushad  out  of  the  house  before  they  could 
detain  her. 

*«  Bless  you»  motheri  for  trusting  me ! "  cried 
Kenneth, 

'*  3ut  0,  my  boy,  what  a  sore  trial  to  my 
trust!  What  has  possessed  ye,  Kenneth,  that 
ye  must  leave  us  ?  When  we  have  suffered  to- 
gether so  longy  and  were  beginning  to  hope 
together  again,  what  isould  make  ye  plunge  us 
into  a  new  trouble  ?  " 

^  It  was  hastily  done,  mother^  but  done  for 
the  best,  and  not  from  discontent  with  home,  or 
a  love  of  wandering.  I  eould  not  see  so  clearly 
as  you  that  times  are  about  to  mend,  I  coula 
not  endure  to  be  a  burden  to  uncle  Ronald,  and 
my  heart  was  sick  with  hoping  and  hoping, 
and  finding  nothing  to  do  after  all.  Then 
there  are  so  many  brothers  growing  up  to 
fill  my  place ;  and  my  going  will  make  room 
for  one  of  them  at  the  station.  And  then  tliere 
was  the  bounty  too.  I  thought  J  should  have 
had  pleasure^  mother,  in  giving  you  the  first  purse 
of  money  I  ever  bad;  but  nothing  will  give  me 
any  pleasure  again  if  you  think  I  have  been 
wilfully  wrong." 

'*'  Not  wilfully  wrong,  Kenneth ;  I  never 
thought  you  could  be  that-^not  even  in  the  first 
moment  when — -^" 

She  could  not  proceed.    |Ier  eon  continued; 
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'*  I  would  fain  hear  ye  say  more,  mother.  O9 
can  ye  tell  me  that  you  think  me  right?" 

*'  Do  not  let  it  weigh  with  you,  my  son,  whe- 
ther I  think  you  judged  rightly  or  not.  You 
felt  dutifully  and  kindly,  and  you  have  as  much 
right  to  judge  of  your  duty  as  I.  You  shall 
never  want  my  Messing  nor  your  fether's.  It  is 
to  your  wish  to  do  your  duty  that  we  give  our 
blessing ;  and  it  will  therefore  follow  you  over 
the  world." 

Kenneth  had  much  to  say  on  duty  to  one's 
country,  and  on  the  question  who  could  best  be 
spared  to  serve  in  her  armies ;  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  argument  he  brought  the  proof  round  to 
himself.  His  mother,  feeling  that  the  deed 
could  not  be  undone,  encouraged  his  feelings  of 
patriotism,  sanctioned  his  desire  to  fulfil  a  public 
duty,  and  contented  herself  with  the  silence  of 
dissent  when  she  thought  him  mistaken. 

"  Mother,"  cried  Kenneth,  at  length,  bursting" 
into  tears,  *^  you  make  a  child  of  me  by  treating 
me  like  a  man.  I  knew  you  would  be  patient, 
I  knew  you  would  be  indulgent,  but  I  scarcely 
hoped  that  even  you  oould  so  soon,  so  very  soon, 
give  me  the  rights  I  have  been  so  hasty  to  claim. 
If  you  had  blamed  me,  if  you  had  spoken  with 
authority,  I  could  have  commanded  myself  better 
when  it  comes  to  the  last." 

<«  We  are  all  weak,"  murmured  Ella,  melting 
also  into  tears.  "  God  forbid  we  should  judge 
one  another !  We  are  least  of  all  fit  to  do  so 
when  our  griefs  are  tossing  so  as  to  wreck  our 
judgments.    Authority,  Kenneth!    No;  this  is 
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Dot  the  time  for  me  to  use  it.  If  it  were  merely 
whether  ye  should  cross  to  Islay  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, I  might  have  spoken  unawares  with 
authority ;  but  when  the  question  is,  what  your 
duty  in  life  is  to  be,  and  when  that  question  is 
already  decided,  all  that  a  mother  can  do  is  to 
give  her  blessing.". 

The  many  dreary  hours  of  this  night  were  too 
few  for  what  had  to  be  said  and  done  by  the 
elder  members  of  this  mourning  family.  Soon 
after  daybreak  Angus  returned ;  so  that  Kenneth 
had  not  the  additional  misery  of  departing  in 
uncertainty  whether  he  should  be  followed  by 
his  father's  blessing.  Angus  had  in  his  young 
days  been  sent  abroad  by  a  spirit  of  adventure  ; 
so  that  he  was  even  better  prepared  than  Ella  to 
sympathise  in  Kenneth's  feelings  and  convic- 
tions. He  commanded  himself  when  the  event 
was  first  told  him;  accompanied  his  son  to  a 
considerable  distance ;  and  from  the  hour  of  his 
return  spoke  to  none  but  Ella  of  the  blank  the 
wanderer's  absence  caused,  or  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  he  watched  for  tidings  of  the  war. 


Chapter  X. 
CONCLUSION. 


A  RECRUITING  party  was,  as  Ella  had  foretold,  a 
frequent  sight  in  Garveloch  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tress  last^;  and   one  of  the   present    conse- 
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qutnoM  to  h«r  Mud  her  huibancl  of  Ihe  f«voitr«Ut 
•tason  which  followed  was,  that  the  red-ooate 
ceased  to  appear*  and  the  hated  iound  of  the 
drum  and  fife  to  make  them  etart.  Ai  soon  as  the 
fishery  was  resumed,  there  was  work  enough  for 
all  who  remained  on  the  island,  and  therefore 
little  encouragement  to  serve  the  king  out  of  hii 
own  dominions.  News  of  Kenneth  oame  tery 
rarely— about  as  often  as  rejoicings  for  a  vicr 
tory.  Some  of  Angus's  neighbours  were  wont 
to  eome  and  tell  him  of  «uob  events  as  if  they 
were  certain  of  bringing  welcome  news,  provided 
be  knew  that  his  son  wae  safe,  .  Feifus's  ladi» 
especially,  who  regretted  that  they  were  too 
young  to  enlist  at  the  same  time  with  Kenneth* 
seemed  disposed  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
doing  so  that  might  occur,  and  to  have  no  doubt 
that  the  best  service  they  oould  render  to  their 
island  was  to  leave  it. 

''  How  can  you  suppose,"  said  Angus  to 
them  one  day,  *<  that  I  can  rejoice  in  the  slaugh- 
ter you  tell  me  of?  How  can  you  imagine  it 
can  give  me  pleasure  to  look  forward  to  our 
strong  youths  leaving  our  shores?  ** 

"  I  thought,  uncle,"  said  one — "  I  am  sure  I 
heard  somebody  say  you  believed  that  we  wanted 
thinning,  and  that  war  must  therefore  be  a  very 
good  thing." 

'*  I  said  so,"  said  Captain  Forbes,  who  stood 
within  hearing.  "  You  think,  Angus,  that  there 
are  too  many  people  for  the  supply  of  food ;  and 
therefore  the  more  that  diet  the  better  cheer 
lere  is  for  those  who  remain.  Did  you  not  tell 
Mackenzie  so  ?  '* 
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y  *<  Betted  ntif  sk  once,  sir,  that  we  ought  to 
piay  for  ft  pei^ence.  Better  send  for  our  ene« 
saies  to  tlaugbter  ut  ai  fast  at  they  can*  sparing 
only  a  proper  number  to  enjoy  what  we  leave 
hehind." 

**  But  I  am  lure  you  used  to  complain  of  our 
numbers,.  Angus,  and  ascribe  our  distress  to 
them." 

"  But  it  does  not  follow,  sir,  that  I  would 
beve  them  remored  by  violence.  All  I  wish  is, 
that  society  should  be  as  happy  as  it  can  be 
made;  and  it  would  be  somewhat  strange  to 
inflict  the  Mtremest  misery  with  this  view.  I 
never  had  such  a  thought,  I  assure  you,  as  of 
running  into  a  greater  evil  to  avoid  a  lesser." 

^'  Many  people^  however,  think  occasional 
wars  and  plagues  very  good  things  to  keep  down 
the  population/' 

^*  So  I  have  heard*  but  I  think  very  differently. 
The  one  circumstance  which,  above  all  others, 
cheers  me  respecting  the  state  of  society,  is  that 
population  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  checked 
by  better  means  than  formerly.  There  are 
fewer  lives  lost  by  war,  plagues,  and  the  acci- 
dents of  common  life,  while  the  increase  of 
population  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  removal  of 
these  dreadful  checks.** 
.  ^'  How  do  you  account  for  this  ?  " 

"  Marriage  is  less  genera},  and  takes  place  i^ 
a  later  age — ^at  least  among  the  middling  classes,  \ 
whose  example  will,  I  trust,  be  soon  followed  by  / 
fbeir  poorer   neighbours*     Whenever  any  one  ^ 
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class  gains  a  clear  understanding  of  the  reasons 
why  a  thing  has  been,  and  why  it  should  no 
longer  be,  there  is  room  for  hope  that  other 
classes  will  in  time  enter  into  their  views,  and 
act  accordingly.  There  is  hope  that  govern- 
ments  will  in  time  cease  to  make  'war  and 
encourage  population, — that  is,  to  call  people 
into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  one 
another's  throat.  There  is  hope  that! the  poor, 
will  in  time  be  more  eager  to  maintain  than  tot 
multiply  their  families ;  and  then,  lads,  there 
will  be  no  more  drumming  and  fifing  in  Gar- 
veloch,  and  no  need  to  wander  abroad  in  search, 
of  danger  and  death,  in  order  to  show  pa- 
triotism." 

"  When  will  that  be,  uncle  ?  '* 

**  I  am  no  prophet;  but  I  will  venture  to  pro-, 
phesy  that  it  will  happen  somewhere  between  the 
third  and  the  thirty-tliousandth  generation  from 
the  present— that  is,  that  it  will  take  place,  but 
not  yet.*'  i 

"  You  have  said  a  great  deal,^  observed  the 
captain,  ''  about  the  reasons  why  there  should 
no  longer  be  want;  but  you  slipped  quietly 
enough  over  the  reason  why  there  has  ever  been 
want." 

*^  It  was  not  my  intention  to  do  so,"  said 
Angus,  smiling,  **  for  it  appears  very  clear  to  me. 
It  was  growing  need  whicn  urged  men  towards 
all  the  improvements  which  have  ever  taken 
place.  The  appropriation  and  security  of  pro- 
perty,  improvements  in  government,  art,   and 
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sciences"— in  short,  all  the  institutions  of  society 
topk  their  beginning  from  the  growing  wants  of 
men ;  and  those  growing  wants  were  caused,  of 
course,  by  increase  of  numbers.     This  is  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  principle  of  increase 
is  a  good  one ;  while,  if  we  see  that  our  institu- 
tions can  now  be  preserved  and  improved  under 
other  and  higher  kinds  of  stimulus,  it » time  that 
we  were  controlling  the  principU  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  happiness.'' 
-   "  It  is  done  for  us  when  we  iovno^iook  to  it 
ourselves,"  the  captain  replied,  siffiutil^  am  hcf  cast 
a  glance  around  him.   '^  How  full  is  the  burying- 
ground, — how  empty  are  the  houses  compared 
with  what  they  were  but  a  few  months  ago  !     It 
reminds  me  of  some  of  the  places  in  ihe  east, 
where  we  were  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  of 
the  plague.     They  will  soon  be  filled  again,  if 
the  fishery  does  well.    That  is  a  comfort." 
'    '*  And  it  reminds  me  that  I  have  no  time  to 
lose,"  observed  Angus.     "  Will  you  be  my  pas- 
senger to  the  station,  captain  V* 

Nobody  had  time  to  lose  this  season  in  the 
island,  but  those  who  were  willing  to  run.  the 
risk  of  future  scarcity.  *  Labour  was  in  great 
request,  and,  of  course,  well  paid.  Angus  found 
ample  employment  for  his  crane,  and  received 
very  good  interest  for  the  capital  laid  out  upon 
it.  'His  younger  sons  worked  it  with  as  much 
zeal  as  Kenneth  had  shown  in  its  construction ; 
but  their  father,  proud  as  he  was  of  them,  thought 
in  his  inmost  heart  that  no  other  of  his  flourishing 
tribe  equalled  the  eldest,  or  could  make  up  for 
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YAn  loss ;  ttid  di6  htimtlng  drstm  of  tli«  nigH 
the  favourite  vision  of  the  day,  was  of  Kenneth's 
return,  to  leave  his  native  land  no  more.  This 
was  Anffus's  meditation  while  plying  the  oar^ 
and  this  his  theme  in  his  own  chimney  corner* 
It  was  much  to  hear  of  Kenneth's  honour  and 
welfare,  but  while  no  hope  of  peace  came  with 
the  tidings,  they  were  not  perfectly  satisfying. 

The  only  person  to  whom  the  improvement  in 
the  times  brought  any  trouble  was  the  widow 
Cuthbert.  Her  former  lovers*>-not  Ronald,  but 
those  who  had  broken  off  acquaintance  with  her 
when  her  young  family  seemed  a  dead  weight  in 
the  scale  against  her  own  charms--^ow  returned, 
and  were  more  earnest  than  ever  in  their  suit, 
Katie  had  discretion  enough  to  be  aware  thai 
the  only  respect  in  which  she  had  become  a  more 
desirable  match  than  before  was  In  the  growth  of 
her  boyst  whose  labour  might  soon  be  a  little 
fortune  to  her,  if  she  chose  so  to  employ  it. 
8he  was  therefore  far  from  beine  flattered  at 
becoming  so  much  in  request,  and  honoured  and 
Valued  &e  disinterested  friendship  of  Ronald 
more  than  ever. 

The  present  time,  even  with  the  drawback  of 
Kenneth's  absence,  was  the  happiest  period  of 
Ronald's  life.  He  made  his  little  home  at  the 
station  sociable  and  comfortable,  by  gathering 
his  nephews  and  nieoes  about  him ;  and  his  visits 
to  Garveloch  became  more  frequent  and  more 
welcome  continually  when  his  prosperous  busi* 
ness  allowed  him  leisure  for  the  trip.  Fergus, 
weighed  down  with  oare,  had  grown  old  before 
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lu8  time;  and  to  Ronald's  assistance  it  was 
owing  that  his  family  preserved  their  respecta- 
bility till  the  lads  were  able  to  take  on  themselves 
a  part  of  the  charge  which  had  been  too  heavy 
for  their  father. 

Ella  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  show  the 
marks  of  change.  Her  mind  and  heart  were  as 
remarkable  for  their  freshness  in  age  as  they  had 
been  for  their  dignity  in  youth.  Inured  to  early 
exertion  and  hardship,  she  was  equal  to  all  calls 
upon  her  energies  of  body  and  spirit.  She  was 
still  seen,  as  occasion  required,  among  the  rocks, 
or  on  the  sea,  or  administering  her  affairs  at 
home.  She  was  never  known  to  plead  infirmity, 
or  to  need  forbearance,  or  to  disappoint  expec* 
tation.  She  had  all  she  wanted  in  her  husband's 
devotion  to  her  and  to  his  home,  and  she  distri- 
buted benefits  untold  from  the  rich  treasury  of 
her  warm  affections.  She  had,  from  childhood, 
filled  a  station  of  authority,  and  had  never 
abused  her  power*  but  made  it  the  means  of 
living  for  others.  Her  power  increased  with 
every  year  of  her  life,  and  with  it  grew  her 
scrupulous  watchfulness  over  its  exercise,  till 
the  same  open  heart,  penetrating  eye,  and  ready 
hand,  which  had  once  made  her  the  sufficient 
dependence  of  her  orphan  brothers,  gave  her  an 
extensive  influence  over  the  weal  and  woe  of 
GaxvelocL 
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Chapter  I* 
THE  WEEK'S  END. 


Onb  fine  Saturday  evening  in  May,  18 — ,  se- 
veral hundred  work-people,  men,  girls,  and  boys, 
poured  out  from  the  gates  of  a  factory  which 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Medlock,  near  Man- 
chester. The  children  dispersed  in  troops,  some 
to  play,  but  the  greater  number  to  reach  home 
with  all  speed,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  sun- 
shine that  checquered  the  street  and  reddened  the 
gables  and  chimnies. 

The  men  seemed  in  no  such  haste  ;  they  lin- 
gered about  the  factory,  one  large  group  standing 
before  the  gates,  and  smaller  knots  occupying 
the  street  K>r  some  distance,  while  a  few  pro- 
ceeded slowly  on  their  way  home,  chatting  with 
one  or  another  party  as  they  went  One  only 
appeared  to  have  notning  to  say  to  his  compa- 
nions, and  to  wish  to  get  away  quietly,  if  they 
would  have  let  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
7  B 
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respectable  looking  among  them,  decent  in  his 
dress,  and  intelligent  though  somewhat  melan- 
choly in  countenance.  He  was  making  his  way 
without  speaking  to  anybody,  when  first  one  and 
then  another  caught  him  by  the  button  and 
detained  him  in  consultation.  All  seemed  anxious 
to  know  what  Allen  had  to  relate  or  to  advise  ; 
and  Allen  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  leave  to 
go  home,  much  as  he  knew  he  was  wanted 
there.  When  he  had  at  length  escaped,  he 
walked  so  rapidly  as  presently  to  overtake  his 
little  daughter,  Martha,  who  had  left  the  factory 
Bomewhat  earlier.  He  saw  her  before  him  for 
some  distance,  and  observed  how  she  limped,  and 
how  feebly  she  made  her  way  along  the  street, 
(if  such  it  might  be  called^)  which  led  to  their 
abode.  It  was  far  from  easy  walking  to  the 
strongest.  There  were  heaps  of  rubbish,  pools 
of  muddy  water,  stones  and  brickbats  lying 
about,  and  cabbage-leaves  on  which  the  unwary 
might  slip,  and  bones  over  which  pigs  were 
grunting  and  curs  snarling  and  fighting.  Little 
Martha,  a  delicate  child  of  eight  years  old,  tried 
to  avoid  all  tliese  obstacles ;  but  slie  nearly 
slipped  down  several  times,  and  started  when 
the  dogs  came  near  her,  and  shivered  every  time 
the  mild  spring  breeze  blew  in  her  face. 

''Martha,  how  lame  you  are  to-day!*'  said 
Allen,  taking  her  round  the  waist  to  help  her 
onward. 

**  O  father,  my  knees  have  been  aching  so  all 
day,  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped  Qvexy 
moment/' 
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"  And  one  would  think  it  was  Christmas  by 
your  looks,  child,  instead  of  a  bright  May  day." 

*'  It  is  very  chill  after  the  factory,"  said  the 
little  girl,  her  teeth  still  chattering.  •'  Sure  the 
weather  must  have  changed,  father." 

No  ;  the  wind  was  south,  and  the  sky  cloud- 
less. It  was  only  that  the  thermometer  had 
stood  at  75**  within  the  factory. 

"  I  suppose  your  wages  are  lowered  as  well  as 
mine,"  said  Allen  ;  "  how  much  do  you  bring 
home  this  week  ?  " 

*•  Only  three  shillings,  father ;  and  some  say  it 
will  be  less  before  long.     I  am  afraid  mother-—" 

The  weak-spirited  child  could  not  say  what  it 
was  that  she  feared,  being  choked  by  her  tears. 

"  Come,  Martha,  cheer  up,'*  said  her  father. 
'  Mother  knows  that  you  get  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  lees ;  and,  after  all,  you  earn  as 
much  as  a  piecer  as  some  do  at  the  hand-loom. 
There  is  Field,  our  neighbour ;  he  and  his  wife 
together  do  not  earn  more  than  seven  shillings 
a  week,  you  know,  and  think  how  much  older 
and  stronger  they  are  than  you  !  We  must  make 
you  stronger,  Martha.  I  will  go  with  you  to 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  he  will  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  knees.** 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  which  led  up  to  their  two  rooms  in  the 
third  story  of  a  large  dwelling  which  was  occu- 
pied by  many  poor  families.  Barefooted  cliildren 
were  scampering  up  and  down  these  stairs  at 
play  ;  girls  nursing  babies  sat  at  various  ele- 
vations, and  seemed  in  danger  of  being  kicked 
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down  as  often  as  a  drunken  man  or  an  angry 
woman  should  want  to  pass;  a  thing  which 
frequently  happened.  Little  Martha  looked  up 
the  steep  stairs  and  sighed.  Her  father  Jifted 
and  carried  her.  The  noises  would  have  stunned 
a  stranger,  and  they  seemed  louder  than  usual 
to  accustomed  ears.  Martha's  little  dog  came 
barking  and  jumping  up  as  soon  as  he  saw  her, 
and  this  set  several  babies  crying;  the  shrill 
piping  of  a  bulfinch  was  heard  in  the  din,  and 
over  all,  the  voice  of  a  scolding  woman. 

'*  That  is  Sally  Field's  voice  ifit  is  anybody's,*' 
said  Allen.  '*  It  is  enough  to  make  one  shift  one's 
quarters  to  have  that  woman  within  hearing." 

**  She  is  in  our  rooms,  father.  I  am  sure  the 
noise  is  there ;  and  see,  her  door  is  open  and 
her  room  empty.*' 

"  She  need  not  fear  leaving  her  door  open,** 
observed  a  neighbour  in  passing.  *^  There  is 
nothing  there  that  anybody  would  wish  to  carry 
away.'* 

Allen  did  not  answer,  but  made  haste  to  restore 
peace  in  his  own  dwelling,  knowing  that  his  wife 
was  far  from  being  a  match  for  Sally  Field.  As 
he  flung  open  the  door,  the  weaker  party  seemed 
to  resign  the  contest  to  him  ;  his  wife  sank  into 
a  chair,  trembling  all  over.  Her  four  or  five 
little  ones  had  hidden  themselves  where  they 
could,  some  under  the  table,  some  behind  the  bed, 
having  all  been  slapped  or  pushed  or  bufieted 
by  Sally  for  staring  at  her  with  their  thumbs  in 
their  mouths.  She  was  not  aware  that  Sally 
Field  in  a  passion  was  a  sight  to  make  any  one 
stare. 
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Allen  carried  Martha  to  a  seat  in  preparation 
for  turning  out  Sally  Field  and  locking  the  door 
upon  her,  which  he  meant  to  do  by  main  force 
if  gentler  means  should  fail.  Her  surprise  at 
seeing  him,  however,  and  perhaps  some  degree 
of  awe  of  his  determined  countenance,  made  her 
pause  for  a  moment. 

**  What  is  all  this,  wife  ?  *'  inquired  Allen. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Sally  has  been 
rating  me  and  the  children  this  hour  past,  and 
heaven  knows  what  for.*' 

Sally  proceeded  upon  this  to  declare  a  long 
list  of  offences  of  which  Allen's  family  had  been 
guilty  towards  her,  and  Allen  suffered  her  to  go 
on  till  she  had  exhausted  her  breath.  When  at 
length  she  lost  her  voice — a  catastrophe  which 
happens  sooner  or  later  to  all  scolds, — ^he  took 
tip  the  word. 

«*  I'll  leil  you  what,  Sally,"  said  he ;  **  I  am 
Very  sorry  for  you,  and  very  much  ashamed  of 
you,  and  I  should  be  more  angry  on  my  wife's 
account  than  you  ever  saw  me  if  I  did  not  know 
you  well,  and  understand  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this.  Remember,  Sally,  I  have  known 
you  and  your  husband  since  you  were  this  high, 
as  well  as  if  you  had  been  children  of  my  own. 
Don't  put  me  in  mind  how  young  you  are. 
Don't  make  me  treat  you  like  a  child  when  you 
have  taken  upon  you  so  early  to  be  a  woman. 
Don't  make  me  call  your  husband  to  take  care 
of  you  as  if  you  could  not  take  care  of  your- 
self." 

"  Call  him  I  call  him   and  welcome,  if  you 
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can  find  him,"  cried  Sally.  "  Show  me  where 
he  19,  and  I'll  find  a  better  use  for  my  tongue 
than  in  scolding  your  mean-spirited  wife  there 
that  looks  as  if  she  were  going  to  die  whenevet 
one  speaks.     Go,  pray,  call  my  husband/* 

**  Aye,  aye ;  that's  the  grievance,  I  see,"  saia 
Allen.  '•  We  all  have  our  grievances,  Sally, 
and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  them  worse  of  our 
own  accord.  Do  you  expect  to  tempt  your 
husband  to  stay  at  home  with  you  by  scolding 
as  you  were  doing  just  now  ?" 

"  Do  you  leave  your  wife  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  together  1 "  cried  Sally.  "  Do  you  make 
yourself  drunk  with  your  last  shilling  ? — ^and  yet 
any  man  had  rather  see  his  wife  in  a  passion 
now  and  then  than  have  her  such  a  poor,  puny, 
crying  creature  as  your  wife  is." 

"  Hush,  hush,  mistress !"  interrupted  Allen. 
**  I  will  lock  the  door  upon  you  this  moment, 
and  would  have  done  it  before  but  that  you 
would  raise  a  mob  in  the  street  if  I  turned  you 
out.  Sally,  you  know  you  have  not  a  friend  in 
the  world  if  you  quarrel  with  us,  and  what  will 
vou  do  with  your  sore  heart  then  ?  " 

The  poor  creature's  passion  now  dissolved  in 
tears.  She  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  sobbed 
bitterly.  She  was  left  to  herself  for  some  time. 
Allen  produced  his  week's  wages,  and  settled 
with  his  wife  how  they  should  be  disposed  of, 
and  persuaded  her  to  go  out  herself  and  make 
the  necessary  purchases,  saying  that  he  would 
search  for  Field  and  try  to  get  him  home. 
Allen's  wife  sighed. 
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''  You  are  not  afraid  to  trust  me  in  an  ale* 
house  ?  "  said  he  smiling. 

**  Bless  your  heart,  no ;  that  I  never  was  nor 
ever  shall  be :  but  I  was  thinking  of  what  you 
said,  that  we  all  have  our  grievances.  Here  is 
three  shillings  less  wages  this  week.*' 

'*  Yes,  and  another  siicpence  ofif  Martha's  too : 
but  don't  firet,  wife ;  we  must  do  as  others  do, 
and  be  glad  if  nothing  worse  happens.  See  to 
poor  Martha's  knees  before  you  go  out ;  she  is 
more  lame  than  ever  to-day. — ^And  now,  Sally, 
if  you  will  promise  me  to  go  to  your  own  room, 
and  stay  there  till  I  bring  your  husband  back, 
and  if  you  will  give  me  your  word  to  keep  the 
peace  with  him  whatever  he  may  have  been  doing, 
I  will  go  and  search  him  out,  and  see  what  I  can 
do  to  make  him  behave  better  to  you." 

Sally  promised  to  keep  the  peace,  but  begged 
to  stay  and  take  care  of  the  children  till  their 
mother  should  return.  Seeing  however  that 
Martha  looked  up  beseechingly  in  her  father's 
face,  and  that  the  little  ones  clung  to  their 
mother's  apron,  she  cursed  herself  for  having  de- 
served that  they  should  be  afraid  of  her,  and  ran 
down  to  bolt  herself  into  her  own  room  and  re- 
cover her  composure  as  she  might. 

As  there  was  no  fire,  and  as  Martha  was  very 
discreet  for  her  years,  the  parents  promised  the 
children  to  lock  them  up,  that  no  scold  might 
come  and  terrify  them  while  they  had  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Martha  was  advised  to  sit 
still,  and  her  bul finch  was  taken  down  from  the 
window  and  placed  beside  her  to  be  fed  and 
watered ;  the  other  little  things  promised  to  b« 
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good,  and  tlieir  father  and  mother  went,  the 
one  to  the  Spread-Eagle  and  the  other  to  the 
market. 

It  required  no  great  sagacity  to  prophesy  that 
Field  would  be  found  at  the  Spread- Eagle.  He 
varied  his  excursions  a  little,  according  to  times 
and  seasons  :  but  those  who  knew  his  ways  could 
easily  guess  at  which  of  his  haunts  he  might  be 
expected  when  missing  from  home.  When  he 
stole  out  before  getting  to  his  loom  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  leaving  it  late  at  night,  he  generally 
stepped  only  to  the  dram-shop,  for  a  glass  of  gin 
to  warm  him  for  his  work,  or  to  settle  him  to  his 
sleepf  as  his  pretence  was;  but  when  he  had 
finished  his  piece  and  got  his  pay^  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  go  to  the  Spread-Eagle  and  have  a 
carouse,  from  which  he  returned  in  the  dark, 
sometimes  reeling  on  his  own  legs,  sometimes  car- 
ried on  other  men's  shoulders.  This  habit  of  drink- 
ing had  grown  upon  him  with  frightful  rapidity. 
He  had,  a  year  before,  been  described  by  his 
employers  as  a  steady,  well-behaved  lad.  He 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Sally  and  married  her  in 
a  hurry,  found  her  temper  disagreeable  and  his 
home  uncomfortable,  tried  in  vain  to  keep  her  in 
order,  and  then,  giving  up  all  hope,  took  to 
drinking,  and  would  not  tolerate  a  word  of  re- 
monstrance from  any  one  but  his  old  friend 
Allen. 

There  were  more  customers  this  evening  at  the 
Spread- Eagle  than  was  usual  even  on  Saturdays. 
Allen  was  warmly  welcomed  as  he  entered,  for 
it  was  supposed  he  came  to  keep  company  with 
his  oompaQi(«&  from  the  same  factory.    Almost 
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ail  present  were  spinners  and  power-loom  weavers 
under  the  firm  of  Mortimer  and  Rowe ;  and  the 
occasion  of  their  assembling  in  greater  numbers 
than  usual,  was  the  reduction  of  wages  which  had 
that  day  taken  place.  Room  was  made  for 
Allen  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  a  pipe  and  pot  of 
porter  called  for,  and  ne  was  welcomed  to  their 
consultation.  But  Alien  looked  round  instead 
of  taking  his  seat,  and  inquired  for  Field.  The 
landlord  pointed  to  a  comer  where  Field  lay  in  a 
drunken  sleep  under  a  bench. 

'*  Let  him  lie/'  said  one.  *'  He  is  too  far  gone 
to  be  roused." 

**'  What  concern  is  It  of  yours  V*  cried  another. 
'^  Come  and  listen  to  what  Clack  was  saying." 

**  You  shirked  us  in  the  street,"  said  a  third : 
^*  now  we  have  caught  you,  we  shall  not  let  you 
go." 

The  landlord  being  reaUy  of  opinion  that 
Field  had  better  lie  where  he  was  for  an  hour  or 
two,  Allen  sat  down  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 

Clack  turned  to  him  to  know  what  their  mas- 
ters deserved  for  lowering  their  wages. 

**'  That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  replied 
Allen.  '*  Be  they  much  to  blame  or  little,  some- 
tliing  must  be  done  to  prevent  a  further  reduction, 
or  many  of  us  will  be  ruined." 

*'  Shake  hands,  my  fine  fellow !"  cried  Clack. 
"  That  was  just  what  we  had  agreed.  It  is  time 
such  tyranny  was  put  down,  and  we  can  put  it 
down,  and  we  will." 

*'  Gently,  gently,"  said  Allen.  "  How  do  you 
think  of  putting  it  down  V 
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^'  Why  should  not  we  root  out  the  one  who  ift 
the  most  of  a  tyrant,  and  then  the  others  may 
take  warning  before  it  is  too  late?  We  have 
nothing  to  do  hut  to  agree." 

**  No  easy  matter  sometimes,  friend." 

'*  Stuff!  we  have  agreed  before  upon  a  less 
occasion,  and  when  there  was  danger  in  it.  Had 
not  we  our  combinations,  when  combination 
was  against  the  law?  and  shall  not  we  have 
them  again  now  that  the  law  lets  us  alone? 
Shall  we  be  bold  in  the  day  of  danger  and  shrink 
when  that  day  is  overf 

**  Well,  well,  neighbour :  I  said  nothing  about 
being  afraid.  What  would  you  have  us  agree 
to  do?" 

"  To  root  out  Messrii.  Mortimer  and  Itowe. 
Every  man  in  our  union  must  be  sworn  not  to 
enter  their  gates ;  and  if  this  does  not  frighten 
the  masters  and  make  them  more  reasonable,  I 
don't  know  what  will.*' 

^'  And  if,  instead  of  being  frightened,  the 
masters  unite  to  refuse  Us  work  till  we  give  up 
our  stand  against  Mortimer  and  Rowe,  what  are 
we  to  do  then  V 

*'  To  measure  out  strength  against  theirs,  to 
be  sure.     You  know  they  can*t  do  without  us.*' 

*•  Nor  we  without  them ;  and  where  both  par- 
ties are  so  necessary  to  each  other,  it  is  a  pity 
they  should  fall  out.** 

'*  A  pity  I  To  be  sure  it  is  a  pity ;  but  if 
the  masters  drive  us  to  it,  the  blame  rests  with 
them." 

*'  I  hope,"  said  a  timid-looking  man,  Hare  by 
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tiaine,  who  h^d  a  habit  of  twirling  his  hat  when 
silent,  and  of  scratching  his  head  when  he  spoke, 
*'  I  hope,  neighbour,  you  will  think  what  you 
are  about  before  you  mention  a  strike.  I've  seen 
enough  of  strikes.  I  had  rather  see  my  children 
on  the  parish  than  strike.*' 

Clack  looked  disdainfully  at  him,  and  said  it  was 
well  that  some  dove>like  folks  had  not  to  manage  a 
fight  against  the  eagle.  For  his  part,  he  thought 
any  man  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  honour  of  mak- 
ing a  stand  against  any  oppression ;  and  that  he 
had  rather,  for  his  own  share,  have  the  thanks  of 
the  Union  Committee  than  wear  Wellington's 
star.     Would  not  his  friend  Allen  say  the  same  ? 

No.  Allen  agreed  with  Hare  so  far  as  think- 
ing that  there  could  he  few  worse  evils  than  a 
strike ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  evil  which 
might  become  necessary  in  certain  cases.  When 
convinced  that  it  was  necessary  in  defence  of  the 
rights- of  the  working-man,  he  would  join  in  it 
heart  and  hand;  but  never  out  of  spite  or  re- 
venge,— never  to  root  out  any  master  breathing. 
— So  many  s^eed  in  this  opinion,  that  Clack 
grew  more  eager  than  ever  in  defending  himself 
and  blaming  the  masters  in  question. 

"  Dare  any  one  say,"  he  cried,  "  that  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  himself  is  a  greater  tyrant  than  Mor- 
timer would  be  if  he  dared  ?  Does  not  he  look 
as  if  he  would  trample  us  under  foot  if  he  could  ? 
Does  not  he  smile  with  contempt  at  whatever  is 
said  by  a  working-man?  Does  not  he  spurn 
^very  complaint,  and  laiugh  at  every  threat  ?  and 
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if  he  takes  it  into  bis  lofty  head  to  do  a  kind- 
ness, does  not  he  make  it  bitter  with  his  pride?'* 

'*  All  true,  Clack,  as  everybody  knows  that 
works  for  Mortimer  ;  but " 

^*  And  as  for  Howe,"  interrupted  the  talker, 
'*  he  is  worse,  if  possible,  in  his  way." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Hare,  doubtfully. 
'*  Mr.  Rowe  came  once  and  talked  very  kindly 
with  me.'* 

**  Aye,  when  he  had  some  purpose  to  answer. 
We  are  all,  except  you^  Hare,  wise  enough  to  know 
what  Rowe's  pretty  speeches  mean.  You  should 
follow  him  to  the  next  masters'  meeting,  man, 
and  hear  how  he  alters  his  tone  with  his  com- 
pany.    The  mean-spirited,  shuffling  knave !" 

^*  Well,  well,  Ck  k ;  granting  that  Mortimer 
is  tvrannical  and  Rowe  not  to  be  trusted, — ^that 
does  not  alter  the  case  about  rooting  them  out. 
To  make  the  attempt  is  to  acknowledge  at  the 
outset  that  the  object  of  our  union  is  a  bad  one : 
it  will  fill  the  minds  of  the  operatives  with  foul 
passions  and  provoke  a  war  between  masters  and 
men  which  will  end  in  the  destruction  of  both. 
Whenever  we  do  strike,  let  it  be  in  defence  of 
our  own  rights,  and  not  out  of  enmity  to  indivi- 
duals  among  our  employers." 

Clack  muttered  something  about  there  being 
shufflers  among  the  men  as  well  as  the  masters ; 
to  which  Allen  replied  that  the  way  to  make 
shufflers  was  to  use  intimidation.  The  more 
wisdom  and  moderation  there  was  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  body  of  men,  the  better  chance 
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there  was  of  unanimity  and  determination.  He 
repeated  that,  as  long  as  the  Union  of  which  he 
was  a  member  kept  in  view  the  interests  of  the 
body  of  operatives,  he  would  be  found  ready  to 
do  and  to  sacrifice  his  share ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
should  set  to  work  on  other  objects,  he  should 
withdraw  at  all  risks. 

Before  he  had  done  speaking,  the  attention  of 
his  companions  was  called  off  by  an  unexpected 
addition  to  their  company.  Music  had  been 
heard  gradually  approaching  for  some  minutes, 
and  now  the  musician  stood  darkening  the  door 
and  almost  deafening  the  people  within  with  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  sounds  he  produced.  An 
enormous  drum  was  strapped  across  his  body ; 
a  Pan's  pipe  employed  hiff^^mouth,  and  his  hat, 
with  a  pointed  crown  and  a  broad  brim,  was 
garnished  with  bells.  A  little  girl,  fantastically 
dressed,  performed  on  the  triangle,  and  danced, 
and  collected  halfpence  from  the  bystanders. 
While  the  musician  played  a  jig,  jerking  his  head 
incessantly  from  side  to  side,  nobody  thought  of 
looking  particularly  at  him :  but  when  he  turned 
to  the  company  within  doors  and  set  his  little 
companion  to  sing  to  his  playing. 

'^  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot," 

several  of  the  debaters  began  to  fancy  that  they 
knew  the  face  and  figure  of  the  musician.  '*  It 
is  —  yes,  it  certainly  is  Bray  I "  said  one  to 
another ;  and  many  a  hand  was  held  out  to  him. 
'^  I  thought  you  were  not  likely  to  forget  old 
acquaintance,  even  if  they  come  in  a  new  dress," 
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taid  Bray,  laughing  heartily,  and  proceeding  to 
deposit  his  decorations  with  one  or  another  of 
his  former  companions.  He  put  his  hat  on 
Allen's  head,  slipped  the  strap  of  his  drum  over 
Clack's  shoulders,  and  gave  the  triangle  to 
Hare. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  ua  have  a  concert.  It 
is  my  turn  to  see  spinncfs  turn  strollers.  Come, 
Allen,  shake  your  head,  man,  and  let  us  hear 
what  coiaes  out  of  it.** 

"  How  we  have  wondered,"  exclaimed  Allen, 
*^  what  had  become  of  you  and  yours !  Is  that 
poor  little  Hannah  that  used  to  be  so  delicate  ?'* 

''  The  same  that  ^our  good  wife  nursed 
through  the  measles*  She  would  hardly  know 
her  now." 

Allen  shook  his  head. 

**  Ah,  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Bray. 
*•  You  had  rather  see  her  covered  with  white 
cotton  flakes  than  with  yellow  ribands;  but 
remember  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  she  is  not 
still  a  piecer  in  yonder  factory;  and  I  don't 
know  tlmt  I  need  call  it  my  misfortune  any  more 
than  my  fault.  Look  how  strong  and  plump  she 
is  1  so  much  for  living  in  the  open  air,  instead  of 
being  mewed  up  in  a  place  like  an  oven.  Now, 
don't  take  off  the  hat  on  purpose  to  shake  your 
head.  What  can  a  man  do  **  and  looking 
round,  he  appealed  to  the  company,  **  what  can 
a  proscribed  man  do  but  get  his  living,  so  as  not 
to  have  to  ask  for  work  ?" 

A  loud  clapping  and  shuffling  of  feet  was  the 
answer  to  his  question.    The  noise  half  roused 
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the  drunken  man  in  the  corner,  who  rolled  him- 
self over  to  the  terror  of  little  Hannah,  who  had 
got  as  far  as  she  could  out  of  the  way  of  the 
smokers,  among  whom  her  father  had  been  -  so 
well  received.  Allen  rose  to  go,  having  som^ 
hope  that  Field  might  be  safely  set  on  his  legs 
again  by  this  time.  He  asked  Bray  whether  he 
meant  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  where 
he  would  lodge. 

"  You  must  stay,'*  cried  one,  "  and  play  a 
tune  before  your  old  masters'  gates." 

'^  'You  must  stay,"  said  another,  ^'  and  see  how 
we  manage  a  strike  now-a-days." 

*•  A  strike !  Are  you  going  to  try  your 
strength  again  ?  You  will  make  me  wish  I  was 
one  of  you  still;  but  I  can  head  the  march. 
Stay  ?  Yes,  TU  stay  and  lead  you  on  to  victory. 
Hurra !  I'll  go  recruiting  with  my  drum.  1*11 
manage  to  meet  Mortimer,  when  I  have  a  pro- 
cession a  mile  long  at  my  heels  1" 

*'  You  lay  by  your  drum  on  Sundays,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  said  Allen. 

'*  Yes,  yes.  We  keep  within  and  take  our 
rest  on  Sundays,  It  is  as  great  a  treat  to  us  to 
sit  within  doors  all  day  once  a  week,  as  it  is 
to  some  other  folks  to  set  into  the  green  mea* 
dows.  If  the  landlord  can  give  us  lodging, 
you  will  find  us  here  in  the  morning,  Allen." 

**  Let  Hannah  go  home  with  me,  Bray.  I 
know  my  wife  will  be  glad  to  see  her  and  to 
hear  her  story,  and  this  is  no  place  for  a  child. 
If  I  can  rouse  yon  sleeper,  I  will  go  now,  and 
send  my  wife  with  a  cloak  or  something  to  hide 
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the  child's  frippery,  and  then  she  will  spend  to> 
morrow  in  a  fitter  place  than  a  public-house." 

Bray  sat  gravely  looking  at  his  child  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  started  up,  saying  that 
he  would  undertake  to  rouse  the  sleeper.  Blow- 
ing the  Pan's  pipe  close  by  his -ear  made  him 
start,  and  a  rub-a-dub  on  the  drum  woke  him  up 
effectually :  so  that  he  was  able,  cross  and 
miserable,  to  crawl  homewards  with  the  help  of 
Allen's  arm,  and  to  be  put  to  bed  by  his  wife 
with  the  indistinct  dread  in  his  mind  of  a  terrible 
lecture  as  soon  as  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
listen  to  it. 


Chapter  II. 
CHILD'S  GOSSIP. 


Much  business  was  transacted  at  the  Spread- 
Eagle  on  the  Sunday  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Union.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  a  great 
struggle  between  masters  and  men  was  on  the 
eve  of  taking  place,  and  measures  were  adopted 
for  finding  out  what  was  the  disposition  of  the 
operative  spinners  respecting  a  general  strike,  if 
an  equalization  of  wages  was  not  to  be  obtained 
by  other  means.  It  had  been  agreed  on  the  Satur- 
day night  that  twenty-five  members  of  the  Union 
should  employ  the    Sunday  in   obtaining   the 
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names  of  at  many  as  were  willing  to  turn  out,  or 
to  sobscHbe  for  the  assistance  of  those  who 
should  turn  out,  in  case  of  opposition  from  the 
masters.  These  twentj-five  men  were  to  bring 
in  their  reports  on  Sunday  night ;  after  which,  if 
the  affair  should  look  promising,  a  petition  was 
to  be  addressed  to  the  masters,  for  a  public  meet^ 
ing,  at  which  an  equaliiation  of  wages  was  to  be 
agreed  on. 

Clack  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  appor* 
tion  his  own  business,  and  that  of  other  people, 
on  this  occasion.  Having  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  own  powers  of  persuasion,  and  being  con- 
fident of  his  knowledge  of  law,  he  wanted  to  be 
everywhere  at  once,  and  to  guide  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  people  he  employed.  As  this  was 
impossible,  however,  he  thought  it  best  to 
remain  in  some  known  place  of  appeal  where 
parties  might  come  to  him  for  direction  and 
information.  He  therefore  sat  at  the  Spread* 
Eagle  all  day  big  with  importance,  and  dis- 
satisfied only  because  his  underlings  could  not 
be  about  their  business  abroad,  and  listening  to 
him  at  the  same  time. 

The  Aliens  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going 
forward.  Mrs.  Allen  was  so  full  of  interest  and 
curiosity  about  little  Hannah  Bray,  that  she  had 
no  thoughts  to  bestow  on  public  affairs^  as  the 
transactions  of  the  Union  were  commonly  called. 
Her  husband  had  gone  early  into  the  country 
with  Bray  this  day  dressed  lUce  other  people,  to 
visit  some  relations  of  the  latter,  who  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  him  after  he  had  been 
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refused  employment  in  Manchester,  and  obliged 
to  betake  himself  to  some  new  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood. 

Little  Hannah  slept  till  the  sun  was  high  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  and  might  have  slept 
longer  if  Mrs.  Allen  had  not  feared  she  would 
not  get  breakfast  over  in  time  for  church. 
Hannah  jumped  up  with  the  excuse  that  the 
place  was  so  quiet,  there  was  nothing  to  wake 
her. 

•'  Indeed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Allen.  **  We  think  the 
children  and  the  neighbours  make  a  great  deal 
of  noise ;  but  I  suppose  you  sleep  in  public- 
houses  for  the  most  part." 

Hannah  observed  that  people  call  so  loud  for 
what  they  want  in  public- houses,  and  they  care 
so  little  for  hours,  that  there  is  no  knowing  when 
you  may  sleep  quietly. 

*'  Have  you  no  other  frock  than  that,  my 
dear?  "  asked  Mrs.  Allen.  '*  I  suppose  you  goto 
church  on  Sundays,  and  you  cannot  possibly  go 
in  all  those  gay  ribands." 

'*  O  no,'*  said  Hannah.  ''  I  have  a  dark  frock 
for  Sundays,  and  a  straw  bonnet ;  but  they  are 
in  father's  pack,  and  I  suppose  that  is  at  the 
Spread-Eagle." 

'*  And  he  is  gone  into  the  country  for  the 
day.  Well,  you  must  change  with  Martha  when 
church  time  comes.  Poor  Martha  has  but  one 
tidy  frock ;  but  she  is  too  lame  to  go  out  to-day, 
even  as  far  as  the  apothecary's  ;  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  lend  you  her  frock  and  tippet  to  go  to 
church  in/' 
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Martha  was  willing  to  lend  but  had  rather  put 
on  her  factory  dress  than  Hannah's  red  frock 
with  yellow  trimmings.  Hannah  hinted  that 
she  should  like  to  stay  within  with  Martha  all 
day ;  and  the  indulgent  mother,  seeing  Martha's 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a  companion  and 
nurse  of  her  own  age,  left  the  little  girls  to 
amuse  themselves,  while  she  took  the  younger 
.children  to  church  with  her  as  usual. 

^'  Father  says  he  heard  you  sing  last  night," 
said  Martha  when  they  were  left  alone.  **  Will 
you  sing  to  me  ?  " 

*'  I  am  so  tired  of  singing !  "  pleaded  Hannah. 
'*  I  don't  know  many  songs,  and  I  sing  them 
so  very  often  I  Won't  that  bird  do  as  well? 
Let  me  get  down  the  cage,  may  I  ?" 

'^  Yes,  do,  and  we  will  give  him  some  water, 
poor  fellow  I  He  is  my  bird  and  I  feed  him  every 
day.  Somebody  that  could  not  afford  to  keep 
him  sold  him  to  father,  and  father  gave  him  to 
me.     Had  you  ever  a  bird  ?  '* 

"  No,  but  I  had  a  monkey  once.  When  we 
went  away,  father  got  a  monkey,  and  I  used  to 
lead  him  about  with  a  string ;  but  I  was  glad 
when  we  had  done  with  him,  he  was  so  mis- 
chievous. Look  here  how  he  tore  my  arm  one 
day,  when  somebody  had  put  him  in  a  passion 
with  giving  him  empty  nutshells." 

*'  What  a  terrible  place !  "  said  Martha.  **  Was 
it  long  in  getting  well  ?  '* 

*'  iNo ;  father  got  an  apothecary  to  tie  it  up, 
and  it  soon  sot  weU." 

'*  My  father  is  going  to  show  my  knees  to 
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Mr.  Dawson,  the  apothecary.  Do  look  how 
they  are  swelled ;  and  they  ache  so,  you  can't 
think.'' 

'*  O,  hut  I  can  think,  for  mine  used  to  ache 
terrihly  when  I  walked  and  stood  before  the 
wheels  all  day." 

'*  But  yours  were  never  so  had  as  mine,  or  I 
am  sure  you  could  not  dance  about  as  you  do." 

"  Not  so  bad,  to  be  sure,  and  my  arms 
were  never  so  shrunk  away  as  yours.  Look,  my 
arm  is  twice  as  big  as  yours.** 

*'  I  wonder  what's  the  reason."  sighed  Martha. 
"  Mother  says  I  get  thinner  and  thinner.' 

'*  You  should  have  meat  for  dinner  every  day 
as  I  have,"  said  Hannah,  "  and  then  you  would 
grow  fat  like  me.  Father  gets  such  good 
dinners  for  us  to  what  we  used  to  have.  He  says 
'tis  that,  and  being  in  the  air  so  much  that  pre- 
vents my  being  sickly,  as  I  used  to  be.  I  don't 
tliink  1  could  do  the  work  that  I  used  to  do  with 
all  that  noise,  and  the  smell  of  oil  and  the  heat.'* 

**  And  I  am  sure  Z  could  not  sing  and  dance 
as  you  do,** 

^'  No,  how  should  you  dance  when  you  are 
BO  lame  ?  * 

**  And  I  don't  think  I  can  sing  at  all." 

"  Come,  try,  and  I  will  sing  with  you.  Try 
*  God  save  the  king.'  ** 

'*  It  is  Sunday,"  said  Martha  gravely. 

"  Well.  I  thought  people  might  slug  *  God 
save  the  king*  on  Sundays.  I  have  heard  father 
play  it  on  the  drum,  just  before  the  Old  Hundred* 
You  know  the  Old  Hundred." 
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Martha  had  heard  this  hymn -tune  at  church, 
and  she  tried  to  sing  it ;  but  Hannah  burst  out 
a  laughing. 

*'  Lord !  Martha,  your  voice  is  like  a  little 
twittering  bird's.  Can't  you  open  your  mouth 
and  sing  this  way  ?  *' 

*'  No,  I  can't,**  said  Martha,  quite  out  of 
breath ;  "  and  besides,  Hannah,  you  should  not 
say  '  Lord ! '  Father  and  mother  never  let  us  say 
those  sort  of  words/* 

'*  Nor  my  father  either.  He  is  more  angry 
with  me  for  that,  than  for  anything ;  but  it  slips 
out  somehow,  and  you  would  not  wonder  if  you 
knew  how  often  I  hear  people  say  that,  and  many 
worse  things.'' 

**  Worse  tldngs  ? "  said  Martha,  looking 
curious. 

**  Yes ;  much  worse  things ;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  what  they  are,  because  father 
made  me  promise  not  to  tell  you  about  any  of 
the  bad  people  that  I  have  heard  swear  and  seen 
tipsy.     Was  your  father  ever  tipsy  ?  " 

'^  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  our  neighbour 
Held  is  often  tipsy.  I  am  afraid  every  day  that 
he  will  topple  down  stairs." 

''  My  father  was  tipsy  once,"  said  Hannah, 
*'  and  he  beat  me  so,  you  can't  think." 

"When?    Lately?" 

*'  No,  just  after  we  began  to  stroll.  Though 
it  is  so  long  ago,  I  remember  it  very  well,  for  I 
was  never  so  frightened  in  my  life.  I  did  not 
know  where  to  go  to  get  away  from  him ;  and  the 
people  pushed  hun  about  and  laughed  at  me  the 
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more  the  more  I  cried.  I  asked  him  afterwards 
not  to  get  tipsy  any  more,  and  he  said  he  never 
would,  and  he  never  has.  It  was  only  because 
we  had  got  more  money  that  day  than  we  ever 
got  in  a  day  before :  but  it  soon  went  away,  for 
when  father  woke  the  next  morning,  his  pocket 
was  quite  empty.** 

**  And  did  you  soon  get  some  more  money  t  '* 

"  O  yes ;  we  get  some  every  day  except  Sun- 
days. I  carry  the  hat  round  every  time  we  stop 
to  play,  and  I  always  get  some  halfpence  and 
sometimes  a  silver  sixpence/' 

'*  Ah !  then,  you  get  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
do,  Hannah.  I  brought  home  only  three  shil- 
lings this  week/* 

*'  I  take  much  more  than  that,  to  be  sure ;  but 
then  it  is  my  father's  earning  more  than  mine. 
His  great  drum  sounds  farther  and  brings  more 
people  to  listen  than  my  triangle." 

*•  Is  your  triangle  here?  I  wish  you  would 
teach  me  to  play,"  said  Martha.  "  Now  do.  If 
you  will,  I  will  ask  mother  to  show  us  the  pic- 
tures in  grandfather's  bible  when  she  comes 
home." 

Hannah  had  been  very  fond  of  these  pictures 
when  she  was  recovering  from  the  measles ;  and 
this  bribe  and  her  goodnature  together  overcame 
her  disgust  at  the  instrument  she  had  to  play 
every  day  and  almost  all  day  long.  She  indulged 
herself  with  a  prodigious  yawn,  and  then  began 
her  lesson.  When  Mrs.  Allen  came  back,  she 
found  the  bulfinch  piping  at  his  loudest  pitch  to 
the    accompaniment  of  the   triangle,  Hannah 
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screaming  her  instructions  to  her  new  pupil,  and 
poor  palefaced  little  Martha  fliished  with  flattery 
and  with  the  grand  idea  of  earning  a  great  many 
silver  sixpences  every  day  if  Ler  father  would  let 
her  make  music  in  the  streets  instead  of  going  to 
the  factory. 


Chapteh  in. 
NO  UNION  OF  MASTERS. 

The  achievements  of  the  twenty-five  who  can- 
vassed for  support  during  Sunday  were  such  as  to 
put  Clack  into  high  spirits.  The  list  of  names  with 
signatures  or  marks  annexed,  amounted  to  several 
thousands;  and  if  the  orator  had  heen  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way,  he  would  have  proclaimed 
war  against  the  masters  at  once,  and  the  turn-out 
would  have  begun  on  the  Monday  morning :  but 
there  were  a  few  soberer  folks  than  himself  en- 
gaged in  the  consultation  ;  and  these  smiled  at 
his  brag  of  the  many  thousand  pounds  that 
would  pour  in  from  Leeds,  Coventry,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  other  places,  and  insisted  upon 
offering  the  masters  the  option  of  a  peaceable 
agreement  before  any  measures  of  opposition 
were  taken. 

Clack  retorted  that  these  men  were  afraid  of 
their  wives,  and  declared  that  they  might  wait 
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long  for  a  strike  if  it  was  necessary  to  refrain  till 
the  women  voted  for  it,  since  there  was  never  a 
woman  yet  who  did  not  hate  a  turn-out  as  she 
would  the  plague. 

This  observation  called  forth  some  joke  at  his 
expense,  for  Clack  was  known  to  be  engaged  to 
be  married,  and  it  was  thought  he  spoke  from 
awkward  experience.  In  the  eagerness  of  de- 
fence he  went  a  step  too  far.  He  asked  if  it  was 
likely,  knowing  the  disposition  of  the  women  on 
this  subject,  that  he  should  consult  any  woman 
breathing  as  to  the  part  he  should  take,  or  pro- 
voke opposition  from  any  female  tongue,  or  care 
for  it  if  he  should  happen  to  meet  with  it.  These 
words  were,  as  he  might  have  expected,  carried 
to  the  ears  which  should  never  have  heard  them, 
and  prevented  his  next  meeting  with  his  betrothed 
from  being  the  pleasantest  in  the  world.  While 
a  storm  was  brewing  at  a  distance  in  consequence 
of  his  indiscreet  boast,  Clack  made  himself  very 
merry  with  those  who  were  less  bold  than  him- 
self. 

*'  Where  is  Hare  to-day  ?  Henpecked,  I 
warrant.  Did  not  he  promise  faithfully  to  be  one 
of  the  twenty-five  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  he  is  no  where  to  be  found,"  said  a 
neighbour. 

"  But  I  wonder.  Clack,  you  troubled  yourself 
to  take  a  promise  from  such  a  shilly-shally 
fellow  as  Hare.  His  being  married  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it :  he  was  never  in  the  same  mind 
for  an  hour  together  from  his  youth  up.* 

*'  How  did  he  get  married  then  ?  " 
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*'  O  there  was  another  and  a  steadier  mind 
concerned  in  that  matter,  you  know:  not  that  I 
mean  any  harm  against  his  wife :  she  is  as  mild 
as  she  is  sensible.  I  only  mean  that  her  judg- 
ment strengthens  his  when  they  have  to  act 
together." 

*'  Then  I  suppose  she  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
a  strike  any  better  than  the  other  women,  and 
persuades  him  not  to  come  V* 

"  More  likely  she  knows  nothing  of  it.  If  there 
is  one  thing  rather  than  another  that  Hare  is  afraid 
of,  it  is  combination.  That  imprisonment  of  his 
father  under  the  old  combination  laws  made  him 
a  coward  for  life;  and  there  is  no  use  in  telling 
him  that  the  law  leaves  us  to  manage  our  own 
business  now  as  long  as  we  keep  the  peace." 

*'  He  does,  indeed,  make  a  pitiful  figure 
between  his  dread  of  belonging  to  the  Union 
and  his  horror  of  being  left  out.  But  why  do 
we  waste  our  breath  upon  him  ?  Who  has  seen 
Allen  to-day,  and  why  does  he  not  come  ?  We 
shall  count  his  modesty  for  backwardness  if  he 
does  not  take  care.*' 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  blame  a  better  man 
than  yourself,"  said  a  neighbour.  '*  Allen  has 
been  in  the  country  all  day.*' 

There  was  no  offence  in  such  a  comparison; 
for  Allen  was  generally  looked  up  to  as  the  first 
man  in  that  branch  of  the  Union,  though  he  was 
so  little  aware  of  his  own  merits  that  he  did  not 
come  forward  so  much  as  he  should  have  done, 
except  on  urgent  occasions;  and  then  he  never 
failed  to  do  all  that  was  expected  of  him. 


t$  iro  tntwn  ov  vastiiis. 

Whdn  the  petition  to  the  masters  to  hold  a 
puhlic  meeting  was  prepared,  and  when  Clack 
had  appointed  himself  and  two  others  to  carry  it 
round  the  next  day,  the  Committee  terminated 
their  present  vHting. 

The  first  6KtP.  to  which  the  deputies  addressed 
their  petition  was  that  of  Mortimer  and  Rowe. 

"  Are  the  partners  at  home  V  they  inquired. 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Mortimer  is  here 
yet,  but  there  is  Mr.  Rowe.  Sir !  Mr.  Rowe  T* 
called  the  cleric,  as  he  saw  the  junior  partner 
making  his  escape,  "  these  men  wish  to  speak 
with  you,  sir,  if  you  please.'* 

Mr.  Rowe,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  seen, 
came  forward  to  be  spoken  with. 

'*  A  public  meeting,— equalization  of  wages, 
—aye,  very  fair:  hum!  very  well,  my  good 
fellows.     Well :  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  V 

**  To  give  your  voice  in  favour  of  this  public 
meeting." 

**  Why,  you  know  you  have  a  good  friend  in 
me.  You  surely  cannot  anticipate  any  difficulty 
with  me.  I  am  a  friend  of  peace^  you  know. 
No  man  more  so." 

*'  Aye,  sir :  but  there  is  more  than  one  sort 
of  peace.  The  masters  have  called  it  peace  when 
they  had  all  their  own  way,  and  their  men  were 
cowed  by  the  law  and  dared  not  openly  resist 
The  men  call  it  peace  when  the  two  parties  have 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  make  a  cordial 
agreement,  and  keep  to  it.  This  is  what  we  want 
at  the  present  time." 

So  said  Gibson,   whose  turn  it  was  to  be 
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spokesman ;  but  Clack  could  not  help  putting  in 
his  word. 

*'  And  if  either  party  refuse!  peace,  you  know» 
sir,  the  next  thing  is  war." 

•*  O,  no  war  !"  said  Mr.  Rowc.  *•  A  cordial 
agreement,  as  you  say,  is  the  right  thing.  So, 
for  this  purpose  you  wish  for  a  public  meeting. 
Well ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  a  public  meet* 
ing,  if ** 

•*  We  are  happy  to  find  you  so  agreeable,  sir. 
Will  you  just  sign  for  self  and  partner,  if  you 
please." 

*'  Sign  !  I  see  no  signatures.*' 

**  Because  you  happen  to  be  the  first  person 
we  have  applied  to,  sir ;  that  is  all.  We  hope 
for  signatures  plenty  before  the  day  is  over. 
Will  you  please  to  sign,  as  you  approve  of  the 
meeting  ?** 

Mr.  Rowe  suddenly  recollected  that  he  must 
consult  his  partner  who  sat  in  a  back  room.  The 
men  had  not  to  wait  long.  The  junior  partner, 
indeed,  did  not  appear  again,  but  Mr.  Mortimer 
issued  forth,  looking  not  a  whit  less  haughty 
than  usual.  He  begged  the  deputies  would  make 
the  best  of  their  way  off  his  premises,  as  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them 

What  were  his  sentiments  respecting  the  meet- 
ing, if  they  might  inquire  t 

His  sentiments  were,  that  the  masters  had  been 
far  too  tolerant  already  of  the  complaints  of  the 
men ;  and  that  it  was  time  the  lower  orders  were 
taught  their  proper  place.     He  had  neither  lei- 
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sure  nor  inclination  to  argue  with  any  of  them, 
eitlier  there  or  elsewhere;  so  the  sooner  they 
took  themselves  off  the  hetter. 

**•  You  may  live  to  change  your  sentiments, 
sir,"  observed  Gibson. 

**  Beware  of  threats  !*'  said  Mr.  Mortimer. 
*'  There  is  law  yet  for  the  punishment  of  threats, 
remember." 

"  I  have  neither  forgotten  the  law,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, nor  used  threats.  I  said,  and  I  say  again, 
you  may  live  to  change  your  sentiments;  and, 
for  your  own  sake,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will. 
Good  morning,  sir." 

*'  He  is  too  busy  even  to  wish  us  good  morn- 
ing," observed  Clack.  *'  How  coolly  he  looked 
over  the  letter  he  took  from  his  clerk,  as  if  we 
were  not  worth  attending  to  for  a  moment!" 

*'  Haughty  as  he  is,"  said  Gibson,  '^  I  would 
sooner  bear  with  his  pride  than  Rowe's  behaviour 
or  Elliot's." 

'*  They  are  young  men,  Gibson,  and  Mortimer 
is  old,  and  we  would  sooner  bear  with  an  old 
man's  mistakes  than  a  young  man's,  be  they  what 
they  may !  Where  next  ?    To  Elliott's  ^ 

"  Yes,  we  are  sure  of  being  ill-treated  there ; 
so  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better." 

As  they  approached  Mr.  Elliott's  house,  they 
perceived  that  gentleman  mounted  on  his  favour- 
ite hunter,  and  in  the  act  of  leaving  his  own 
door.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
affairs  to  see  them  coming,  for  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  morning's  business  was  setting 
off  for  his  ride;  and  he  had  eyes  for  little  else 
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while  ho  was  admiriiig  the  polish  of  his  boots, 
adjusting  his  collar,  settling  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  and  patting  his  horse's  neck.  Clack  was 
not  the  man  for  ceremony ;  he  came  straight  up 
before  the  horse,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  hand-* 
some  new  rein,  saying,  **  By  your  leave,  sir—*'* 

**  Hands  off,*'  cried  Elliott,  giving  him  a  cut 
across  the  knuckles  with  his  riding* whip.  *'  How 
dare  you  stop  me  ?  How  dare  you  handle  ray 
rein  with  your  greasy  fingers  ?" 

<*  How  would  you  get  such  a  rein,  1  wonder, 
sir,  if  we  did  not  grease  our  fingers  in  your 
service?"  said  Clack,  indignantly. 

^^  I'm  in  a  hurry,'*  said  Elliott;  *'  you  can  speak 
to  the  people  within,  if  you  want  any  thing." 

**  We  will  not  detain  you,  sir,"  said  Taylor, 
who  was  now  spokesman,  **  but  nobody  but 
yourself  can  answer  our  question."  And  he  told 
the  story  in  a  few  words,  and  put  the  petition 
into  the  gentleman's  hands. 

Elliott  glanced  his  eye  over  it  as  well  as  the 
restlessness  of  bis  horse  would  permit,  and  then 
struck  it  contemptuously  with  his  riding^whip  into 
the  mu4,  swore  that  that  was  the  poper  place  for 
such  a  piece  of  insolence,  rode  up  against  the 
men,  and  pranced  down  the  street  without  be- 
stowing another  look  or  word  upon  them. 

*^  Pride  comes  before  a  fall;  let  the  gentle- 
man take  care  of  himself,"  said  Gibson,  quietly 
picking  up  the  petition  and  wiping  off  the  mud 
with  his  handkerchief. 

Clack  talked  about  using  his  greasy  fingers  to 
eram  the  soiled  petition  down  the  gentleman's 
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throat,  and  seemed  disposed  to  harangue  the 
laughing  bystanders ;  but  his  more  prudent  com- 
panions took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  away. 
Mr.  Elliott's  clerk,  who  had  seen  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding from  an  upper  window,  and  was  ashamed 
of  his  master's  conduct,  came  after  them,  out  of 
breath,  to  ask  them  in  while  he  copied  the  peti- 
tion, which  was  not,  as  he  observed,  fit  to  show 
to  any  other  gentleman.  Gibson  thanked  him 
for  his  civility,  but  observed  that  the  soiled  paper 
would  tell  part  of  their  story  better  than  they 
could  tell  it  themselves.  The  clerk,  therefore, 
slowly  returned,  saying  to  himself  that  it  is  a  pity 
when  young  men,  coming  to  a  large  fortune  ob- 
tained in  trade,  forget  by  whose  means  their 
wealth  was  acquired,  and  by  what  tenure  it  is  held. 
After  visiting  several  manufacturers,  some  of 
whom  were  more  and  others  less  favourable  to  their 
claims  than  they  expected,  the  deputies  requested 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Wentworth.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  had  been  rich  as  a  young  man,  had  failed 
through  unavoidable  misfortunes,  and  had  worked 
his  way  up  again  to  a  competence,  after  having 
paid  every  sliilling  he  owed.  He  was  now  an 
elderly  man,  homely  in  his  person,  somewhat 
slovenly  in  his  dress,  not  much  given  to  talk, 
and,  when  he  did  speak,  causing  some  surprise 
and  weariness  to  strangers  by  the  drawling  twang 
of  his  speech.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  how- 
ever, had  rather  hear  his  voice  than  any  music ; 
and  such  of  his  men  as  belonged  to  the  Union 
agreed  that  ten  words  from  him  were  worth  a 
speech  of  an  hour  long  from  Clack.    There  was. 
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to  be  sure,  no  need  for  so  many  words  from  him 
as  from  other  people,  for  he  practised  a  great 
variety  of  inarticulate  sounds,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  well  understood  by  those  accustomed 
to  converse  with  him,  and  served  all  the  purposes 
of  a  reply. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  sitting  at  his  desk  when 
the  deputies  were  introduced.  As  they  uncovered 
their  heads  and  made  their  bow,  some  murmur- 
ings  and  clutterings  reached  them  which  they 
understood  as  a  welcome.  He  looked  steadily 
at  them  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  while 
they  explained  their  business,  and  then  took  the 
petition  to  look  over. 

*'  You  can  hardly  have  any  paper-makers  in 
your  Union,"  said  he,  chuckling  as  he  unfolded 
the  sheet;  "  or  are  you  saving  your  pence 
against  a  strike,  that  you  can't  afford  paper  as 
fair  as  your  writing  ?" 

**  Aye,  aye ;  wait  a  while  and  you  will  see  him 
grow  wiser,"  was  his  observation  on  hearing  the 
story  of  Elliott's  insolence.  "  We  were  all  boys 
before  we  were  men. — Hum  '.—equalization. — 
Who  will  avouch  that  this  equalization  is  all  that 
you  want?"  » 

"  I,  sir,"  said  the  ever-ready  Clack — *'  I  drew 
it  up,  and  so  I  ought  to  know." 

Gibson  observed,  that  though  no  further  object 
was  expressly  contemplated  by  the  Union,  he 
would  not  answer  for  their  not  increasing  their 
demands  as  they  proceeded.  If  there  was  any 
attempt  to  equalize  the  wages  by  reducing  all  to 
the  lowest  now  given,  the  Union  would  demand 
an  advance. 
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•*  Who  gives  the  lowest  ?*•  uiquired  Mt.  Went- 

worth. 

'*  Except  some  upstarts  whom  we  can  easily 
manage,  Mortimer  and  Rowe  give  the  lowest, 
and  you,  sir,  the  next  lowest,  and  Elliott  the 

highest" 

*'  Who  was  lamenting  lately  that  the  combi- 
nation laws  were  repealed,  so  that  the  masters 
cannot  be  prosecuted  for  oppression  ?  Who  pro* 
posed  to  burn  them  in  effigy,  tied  to  one 
another*8  necks  V* 

The  deputies  looked  at  one  another,  and  then 
answered  that  all  this  was  only  private  talk  of 
one  of  their  meetings ;  it  was  never  meant  for 
earnest. 

"  Well,  I  only  let  you  know  that  you  may 
look  about  your  Commiltee-room  and  find  where 
the  little  bird  builds  that  carries  the  matter ;  and 
if  you  can't  find  her,  take  care  that  she  has  no- 
thing to  carry  that  you  would  be  ashamed  to  own. 
Did  you  learn  from  her  that  the  masters  combine 
against  you  T* 

"  We  learn  it  from  our  own  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  senses,"  said  Clack.  **  Have  not  masters 
oppressed  their  men  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  V 

*'  Indeed  I  don't  know,'*  said  Mr.  Wentworth. 
**  If  Adam  had  a  gardener  under  him  in  Paradise, 
they  might  have  tried  to  turn  one  another  out, 
but  I  never  heard  of  it." 

'*  Stuff  and  nonsense,  sir,  begging  your  par- 
don. Don't  we  know  that  masters  always  have 
lorded  it  over  the  poor  ?  They  were  bom  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths,  and ** 
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"  I  wonder  where  mine  is,"  observed  Mr, 
Wentworth ;  "  I  will  look  in  my  mother's  plate 
chest  for  it.** 

The  orator  went  on, — 

'*  They  openly  treat  us  like  slaves  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  when  we  will  bear  it  no  longer, 
they  plot  in  secret  against  us.  They  steal  to  one 
another's  houses  when  they  think  we  are  asleep ; 
they  bolt  their  doors  and  fill  their  glasses  to 
their  own  prosperity,  and  every  bumper  that  goes 
down  their  throats  is  paid  for  with  the  poor 
man's  crust." 

"  They  must  have  made  the  little  bird  tipsy, 
Clack^  before  she  carried  you  such  a  strange 
story  as  that" 

*'  Don't  tell  me,  sir,  that  it  is  not  true !  Don't 
tell  me !' 

'^  I  am  not  telling  you  anything ;  for  the 
plain  reason,  that  I  have  nothing  to  tell.  I  only 
want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  things,  as  you  seem 
to  know  so  much  more  than  we  do.  Pray  what 
have  the  masters  combined  for  just  now  ?*' 

"  To  lower  our  wages,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  yet  Mortimer  pays  one  rate,  and  I 
another,  and  Elliott  another.  Why  don't  I  ask 
as  much  labour  for  my  money  as  Mortimer  ?" 

"  You  dare  not,"  cried  Clack. 

"  You  know  it's  not  fair,"  said  Taylor. 

*'  You  are  not  the  man  to  grind  the  poor," 
said  Gibson. 

*'  You  have  not  hit  it,  any  of  you.  You  all 
seem  to  think  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  choice  with 
us,  what  wages  we  give," 
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**  To  be  sure/'  said  Clack,  '*  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  want  parliament  to  settle  the  matter 
at  once  and  for  ever." 

'*  Parliament  has  no  more  choice  in  the  matter 
than  we  masters,"  drily  observed  Mr.  Wentworth. 
*'  If  ever  Parliament  passes  a  Bill  to  regulate 
wages,  we  must  have  a  rider  put  to  it  to  decree 
how  much  rain  must  fail  before  harvest." 

Clack  muttered  something  about  not  standing 
any  longer  to  be  trifled  with;  but  his  com* 
panions  thought  it  possible  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
might  have  something  to  say  that  was  worth 
hearing,  and  persuaded  tlie  orator  to  be  quiet 
Gibson  inquired,— 

**  Where  then  does  the  choice  rest,  sir,  if 
neither  with  the  government  nor  the  masters  ?" 

'*  Such  power  as  there  is  rests  with  those  who 
take,  not  with  those  who  give  wages.  Not  such 
power  as  tips  our  friend's  tongue  there,"  nodding 
at  Clack,  ^  not  such  power  as  you  gain  by  the 
most  successful  strike,  not  such  power  as  com^ 
bination  gives  you,  be  it  peaceable  or  threaten* 
ing;  but  a  much  more  lasting  power  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  you.  The  power  of  the 
masters  is  considerable,  for  they  hold  the  ad* 
ministration  of  capital ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  that 
the  rale  of  wages  depends.  It  depends  on  the 
administration  of  labour ;  and  this  much  greater 
power  is  in  your  hands." 

The  deputies  thought  that  they  who  pay  wages 
must  always  have  power  over  those  who  receive. 

^*  That  is  as  much  as  saying  that  wages  are  a 
gift.  I  thought  you  had  supposed  them  youi: 
right," 
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All  were  eager  to  urge  the  rights  of  industry, 

*'  Aye,  all  very  tnie  ;  no  right  can  be  clearei* 
when  we  see  what  wages  are.  Come,  Clack* 
tell  us,  (for  who  knows  if  you  don't  ?)  tell  us 
what  wages  Adatn  gave  his  under  gardeners. 
Yi/u  can*t  say  t  "Why,  I  thought  you  knew  all 
that  the  masters  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Wei);  when  Adam  was  some  hundred 
years  old,  (you  may  trust  me,  for  I  am  descended 
&om  him  in  a  straight  line,)  he  said  to  Eve^ 
'  Stay  you  here  and  spin  with  the  women,  while 
I  go  yonder  and  set  ffiy  men  to  delve ;  and  don't 
expect  us  back  in  a  hurry,  for  tillage  is  tough 
work  here  to  what  it  was  in  Eden,  and  we  must 
gather  our  crops  before  we  can  bring  them  to 
market.  Come,  my  good  fellows,  work  hard 
and  you  shall  have  your  shares.'  '  And  pray,  sir,* 
said  the  men, '  what  are  we  to  live  upon  while 
our  fruit  and  vegetables  are  growing  V  *  Why,' 
says  Adam,  *  instead  oi  my  sharing  the  fruit  with 
you  when  it  is  grown,  Swppose  you  taks  your 
portion  in  advance.  It  may  be  a  convenience  to 
you,  and  it  is  all  the  same  thing  to  me.'  So  the 
men  looked  at  the  ground,  and  calculated  how 
much  digging  and  other  Work  there  woukl  be, 
and  then  named  their  demand;  not  in  silver 
money  with  king  Gfeorge's  head  upon  it,  but  food 
and  clothing,  and  tools.' 

•*  Then  at  harvest  time,**  observed  Gibson, 
*•  the  whole  produce  belonged  to  Adam  ?" 

"  Of  course.  The  commodity  was  made  up, 
like  all  commodities,  of  capital  and  labour: 
Adam's  capita)  and  the  men's  labour/' 
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**  And  of  a  deal  besides,"  cried  Clack.    '*  I 
it  was  grain,  there  was  the  root,  and  the  stalk, 
and  the  ear ;  and  if  it  was  fruit,  there  was  the 
rind,  and  the  pulp,  and  the  juice." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  friend,  there  was 
nothing  but  capital  and  labour.  Without  labour, 
and  the  soil  and  the  tools  which  made  the  capita], 
there  would  have  been  neither  grain  nor  fruit ; 
and  if  grain  and  fruit  grew  wild,  they  could  be 
no  commodity  without  labour,  any  more  than 
the  diamond  in  the  mine,  and  the  pearl  in  the 
sea,  are  a  commodity  before  the  one  is  dug,  and 
the  other  fished  up.  Well,  Adam  and  his  men 
expected  to  get  as  much  by  their  crop  as  would 
pay  for  their  subsistence  and  their  toil ;  and  this 
much  the  men  asked,  and  Adam  was  willing  to 
give,  and  a  fair  surplus  remained  over  for  him- 
self. So  they  made  their  bargain,  and  he  bought 
their  share  of  the  commodity,  and  had  to  himself 
all  the  flax  and  other  things  that  his  produce  ex- 
changed for  in  the  market.  And  so  that  season 
passed  ofl;  and  all  were  contented.'' 

"  And  what  happened  next  season,  sir?" 

"  Next  season,  twice  the  number  of  men  came 
to  ask  work  in  the  same  plot  of  ground.  Adam 
told  them  that  he  had  very  little  more  wages  to 
pay  away  than  he  had  the  year  before,  so  that  if 
they  all  wanted  to  work  under  him  they  must  be 
content  with  little  more  than  half  what  each  had 
formerly  earned.  They  agreed,  and  submitted 
to  be  rather  pinched ;  but  they  hoped  it  would  be 
only  for  a  time,  as  it  was  a  very  fine  harvest 
indeed,  so  much  labour  having  been  spent  upon 
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itf  and  there  being  a  fine  profit  into  Adam's 
pocket.*' 

**  Did  they  wear  pockets  then,  sir  V 

"  No  doubt ;  for  the  women  were  improving 
their  tailoring,  as  much  as  the  men  their  garden- 
ing, and  expecting^  like  them,  to  increase  their 
gains  in  consequence ;  and  so  they  would  have 
done,  but  that  four  times  the  number  of  labourers 
appeared  next  year,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  capital,  each  had  not  so  much  as  one- 
third  the  original  wages ;  and  the  men  grew 
very  cross,  and  their  wives  very  melancholy. 
But  how  could  Adam  help  it  ?*' 

•'  Why  did  not  the  men  carry  their  labour 
elsewhere?'-  asked  Clack  contemptuously. 

•*  Why  do  you  go  on  spinning  for  Mortimer 
and  Rowe,  when  Elliott  pays  higher  wages  ? " 

^^  Because  nobody  is  taking  on  new  hands.  I 
can't  get  work.*' 

"  Well,  nobody  was  taking  on  new  hands 
in  Adam's  neighbourhood ;  all  the  capital  was 
already  employed." 

"  But  I  don't  mean  to  go  on  so,"  said  Clack. 
"  I  shall  strike  with  all  the  rest  of  Mortimer's 
men,  if  we  don't  get  better  paid." 

•'  Aye,  it  is  as  I  thought,  Clack.  Adam's 
head  labourer  was  your  grandfather,  for  he  sai4 
just  the  same  thing  you  are  saying ;  and  what  is 
more,  he  did  it.  They  all  turned  out,  every  maa 
of  them,  and  let  the  field  take  care  of  itself." 

•*  And  what  happened  ?  " 

*•  Only  half  a  harvest  came  up;  so   that,  of 
course,  wages  were  lower  than  ever  next  year.  Th^ 
7  s 
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worst  folly  of  all  was  that  they  went  on  to  blame 
Adam,  though  he  showed  them  that  th^  harvest 
would  not  even  pay  its  own  expenses ;  much 
less  leave  anything  to  divide  between  him  and 
them.  '  You  talk  to  me/  says  he,  *  as  if  I  could 
get  capital  down  from  the  clouds  as  fast  as  I 
please :  whereas  you  might  have  seen  from  the 
beginning,  that  I  have  a  certain  quantity  and  no 
more.  If  you  choose  to  bring  a  thousand 
labourers  to  live  upon  the  capital  which  was 
once  divided  among  a  hundred,  it  is  your  fault 
and  not  mine  that  you  are  badly  off.'" 

*•  If  the  thousand  men  agreed  to  live  for  so 
little,  it  was  their  own  affair,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  if  they  did  not  agree,  their  bidding 
against  each  other  could  not  shift  the  blame 
upon  Adam.  If  there  was  such  competition 
among  the  men  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  more 
labour  for  the  same  wages,  he  was  not  to  blame, 
was  he,  for  employing  three  men  for  what  he 
had  at  first  paid  to  one  ?" 

"  Nor  were  the  men  to  blame,  sir,  for  bargain- 
ing for  such  wages  as  were  to  be  had." 

**  Certainly.    Where  then  was  the  evil?" 

•'  Clearly  in  there  being  too  many  hands 
for  the  work  to  be  done,"  replied  Gibson.  **  B:it 
who  could  help  that,  sir  ?" 

•'  Nobody  could  relieve  the  immediate  pressure, 
Gibson,  unless  some  had  the  means  of  taking 
themselves  off,  or  of  applying  their  labour  to 
some  employment  which  was  less  overstor>ed ; 
but  all  had  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  fne  evil 
leturning.    3y  foresight  and  care,  labotut'  may 
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be  proportioned  to  capital  as  accurately  ^  ^7 
machinery  to  the  power  of  my  steam-engiuc." 

"  What  has  all  this  to  do>with  our  petition?** 
asked  the  orator*  who  was  impatient  of  remain- 
ing so  long  in  the  background, 

*'  A  great  deal,"  replied  Gibson.  "  Mr.  Went- 
worth  means  to  point  out  how  much  rests  with 
the  masters,  and  how  much  with  the  men,  and  to 
warn  us  ags^inst  a  strike.  But,  sir,  about  equali- 
zation of  wages :  you  think  that  fair  enough,  I 
suppose.  In  the  very  same  market,  and  under 
the  very  same  circumstances,  labour  ought  to  be 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  surely  ?  ** 

^*  One  circumstance,  you  know,  is  the  extent 
of  the  master's  capital,  which  is  seldom  the  same 
)n  any  two  cases,  and  on  which  his  power  of 
waiting  for  his  returns  depends.  But  I  agree 
with  you  that  a  man  cannot  safely  lower  his  rate 
of  wages  much  and  permanently  below  that  of 
his  competitors,  and  that  an  equalization  of 
wages  is  desirable  for  all  parties ;  so  I  will  sign 
my  agreement  to  your  wish  for  a  public  meeting. 
Coming,  Charles,  coming." 

Gibson  had  observed  Mr.  Wentworth's  old  gray 
pony  in  the  yard  for  some  time,  and  he  now  saw 
that  Charles  looked  tired  of  leading  it  backwards 
and  forwards  while  the  animal  turned  its  head 
one  way  and  another,  as  if  looking  for  its  usually 
punctual  master.  While  helping  the  gentleman 
on  with  the  heavy  great-coat,  which  he  wore 
winter  and  summer,  the  deputy  apologized  for 
ha.  o  ^^pi  the  rider  and  nis  steed  so  long 
asunder, 

b2 
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"  Never  mind,"  drawled  Mr.  Wentworth. 
"  Dobbin  and  I  have  two  rounds,  a  long,  and  a 
short ;  and  I  dare  say  he  has  maile  up  his  mind 
already  which  it  will  be  to-day.  If  I  have 
helped  you  to  a  short  cut  to  your  business,  you 
will  not  think  your  time  wasted  any  more  than 
I."  Then  as  he  buttoned  the  last  button,  and 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows,  "  That's  well :  all 
tight.     Hey  ho,  Dobbin !     Good  day  to  ye  all.** 

The  shaggy  pony  pricked  up  his  ears, 
quickened  his  pace,  and  well  nigh  nodded  to  his 
master  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  When  Mr. 
Wentworth  scrambled  up  into  the  saddle  and  left 
the  yard  at  a  funeral  pace,  the  deputies  looked 
with  much  more  respect  on  him  and  his  equipage, 
than  on  the  brilliant  spectacle  they  had  met  at 
Elliott's  doon 


Chapter  IV. 
UNION  OF  MEN. 


As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that,  though  many 
of  the  masters  declined  committing  themselves 
by  signing  their  names,  most  or  all  of  them 
would  attend  the  desired  meeting,  Clack  took 
upon  himself  to  issue  a  placard,  whose  large  red 
and  black  letters  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  who 
could  rea4.     It  made  known  the  intention  of  the 


raasten  to  meot  at  the  York  Hotel,  on  the  Wedw 
nesday  afierpoon,  and  of  the  Committee  of  the 
nien  to  hold  a  previous  meeting  itt  the  Spread 
Eagle,  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions to  be  laid  before  the  masters.  The  Com** 
piittee  was  to  be  escorted  to  and  fro  by  a  cir« 
cuitous  route  by  a  procession ;  and  the  place  ap« 
pointed  where  those  were  to  meet  who  wjshed  to 
make  a  part  of  the  show,  was  St.  George's  Fields. 
The  placard  began  and  ended  by  an  appeal  to  the 
people  to  guard  their  rights  against  oppression. 
Many  were  surprised  at  the  anxiety  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  the  spinners  to  disown  this 
placard.  It  seemed  to  the  crowd  very  spirited 
and  eloquent,  and  they  began  to  look  out  their 
decorations  for  the  procession. 

Bray  was  one  of  the  first  on  the  Bpot»  piping, 
drumming,  and  shaking  his  bells  at  the  appear* 
ance  of  every  new  group.  Other  musicians 
joined  the  train,  flags  were  displayed,  the  women 
gathered  to  look  on,  the  children  cheered  and 
brought  green  boughs,  and  all  had  the  appear- 
ance of  rejoicing,  though  it  would  have  been 
difiicult  for  any  one  to  say  what  there  was  to 
rejoice  about.  Many  had  no  clear  idea  of  what 
was  doing  or  going  to  be  done :  some  had  no 
idea  at  ail^  and  those  who  knew  best  thought  it 
a  pity  that  such  a  display  should  have  been  made 
as  might  bear  the  appearance  of  being  intended 
to  intimidate  the  masters.  The  Committee  were 
so  generally  of  this  opinion,  that  they  did  not 
attend,  but  went  quietly,  one  by  one,  to  tho 
Spread  Eagle  ^  so  thal^  in  fa^t,  the  procession 
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was  formed  to  escort  Clack,  and  nobody  else. 
This  was  all  the  «iore  glorious  for  him,  he 
thought ;  and  he  walked  proudly  just  behind  the 
chief  musician,  Bray,  now  shaking  hands  from 
side  to  side,  now  bowing  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  now  bidding  all  halt  and  giving  the  signal 
for  groans  or  cheers.  There  were  three  groans 
at  Mortimer  and  Rowe's,  and  three  cheers  at 
Elliott's,  which  were  received  with  infinite  dis- 
dain by  that  gentleman  as  he  sat  at  his  breakfast 
table,  balancing  his  egg-spoon  and  glancing  at 
the  newspaper.  The  procession  next  overtook 
Mr.  Wentworth  in  Chancery  Lane,  pacing  to 
business  on  his  gray  pony.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  Clack  for  a  signal  whether  to  groan  or 
cheer.  There  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  faint 
beginning  of  each,  at  which  the  pony  looked 
more  astonished  than  his  master,  who  only 
chuckled  and  murmured  in  his  usual  manner  as 
he  looked  upon  the  assemblage  with  a  quiet 
.smile. 

*'  What  do  you  expect  to  get  by  this  fine 
sbow  V*  said  he  to  a  youth  near  him. 

*'  Cheap  bread  I  Hurrah !  **  cried  the  lad  wav- 
ing his  bludgeon,  and  wishing  there  was  a  loaf 
on  the  top  of  it. 

**  And  you,  and  you,  and  you?**  said  Mr. 
Wentworth  to  one  and  another  as  they  passed. 

**  No  potato  peelings !  Reform  and  good 
wages !  Liberty  and  cheap  bread  !**  cried  they, 
according  to  their  various  notions.  The  chil- 
dren's only  idea  was  (and  it  was  the  wisest)  that 
it  was  a  holiday,  with  a  procession  and  a  band  of 
music. 
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When  Clack  had  got  a  little  a-head  of  the 
slow-moving  pony  and  its  rider,  he  decided  to 
halt  and  hold  a  short  parley.  Advancing  with  a 
how,  he  said, 

**  You  call  yourself  the  poor  man's  friend,  I 
helieve,  sir?" 

**  No  man's  enemy,  I  hope,"  replied  Mr.  Went- 
worth. 

*'  Then  allow  us  the  honour  of  giving  you 
three  cheers  on  your  pledge  to  support  our  in- 
terests this  evening.     Hats  off !  " 

•*  Better  wait  awhile,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth. 
^  Cheers  will  keep,  and  I  dislike  unnecessary 
pledges/* 

Clack  looked  suspicious,  and  nods  and  winks 
went  round. 

•*  We  might  differ,  you  know,  as  to  what  your 
interests  are,  and  then  I  might  seem  to  break 
my  word  when  I  did  not  mean  it." 

**  Let  him  go  free,"  said  a  bystander.  "He 
knows  the  consequences  if  he  opposes  us." 

'^  That  is  rather  a  strange  way  of  letting 
me  go  free,"  observed  the  gentleman,  smiling. 
'*  However,  friend,  threats  are  empty  air  to  a 
man  who  knows  his  own  mind ;  and  my  mind  is 
made  up  to  consider  the  interests  of  all,  come 
groans,  come  cheers." 

"  It  is  not  everybody,  sir,  who  would  speak 
so  independently, — to  our  faces  too." 

**  True,  friend.  All  the  masters  and  all  the 
men  have  not  my  years,  and  have  not  learned  to 
look  steadily  in  honest  faces ;  and  that  is  why  I 
am  sorry  to  see  this  parade,  which  looks  too  much 
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like  intimidation.  Conienow,bep«r»i»ded.  I  will 
give  you  houBe-room  for  your  flings,  and  my  old 
friend  Bray  there  shsM  not  lose  hii  job  ;  he  shall 
make  it  a  holiday  to  the  children  in  my  factory." 

It  was  too  much  to  ask  of  Clack.  He  could 
not  give  up  his  procession,  and  so  made  haste  to 
march  on.  As  Mr.  Wentworth  turned  in  at  his 
factory  gate  in  Ancoats  Street,  every  man  in  the 
long  train  bowed  retpectfuiiy.  In  his  case,  the 
regard  of  his  neighbours  wa«  not  measured  by 
the  rate  of  wages  he  paid* 

The  prooession,  Itaving  deposited  Clac](  at  the 
Spread-Eagle,  was  by  np  means  so  ready  to  de-' 
part  as  to  arrive.  They  insisted  that  it  should 
be  an  open  meeting,  and  that  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  demands  to  be  offered  to  the  masters* 
They  rushed  through  the  house  to  the  skittle- 
ground  behind,  caused  a  table  with  paper  and 
ink  to  be  placed  in  an  arbour,  and,  setting  the 
Committee  entirely  aside  on  the  plea  that  this 
was  a  special  occasion,  began  to  call  aloud  for 
Allen  to  take  the  chair.  Allen  was  nowhere  to 
be  found  on  the  premises,  for  the  good  reason 
that  he  was  at  his  work,  and  knew  little  of  what 
was  going  on.  Being  sent  for,  be  presently  ap^ 
peared  and  asked  what  he  was  wanted  for. 

*»  To  take  the  chair/* 

But  Allen  was  too  modest  to  accept  the  honour 
at  a  word ;  he  drew  back,  and  urged  his  being 
totally  unused  to  come  forward,  at  public  meet- 
ings, and  named  several  who  understood  the 
management  of  that  kind  of  business  better  than 
himselA    Those  that  he  named  were  all  single 
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men ;  for  he  bore  in  mind, — and  this  certainly 
added  to  his  reluctance, — ^that  tHe  sin  of  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  a  combination  of  workmen,  is 
apt  to  be  remembered  against  the  sinner  when 
the  days  of  trouble  are  over  ;  and  he  felt  that  a 
family  man  was  not  the  one  who  ought  to  be 
made  to  incur  the  risk. — When  further  pressed, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  this  to  be  one  of  his 
objections ;  but  the  people  were  in  the  humour  to 
overcome  objections,  and  they  promised  faithfully 
that  he  and  his  family  should  not  be  injured; 
that  if  discharged  from  the  factory,  they  should 
be  maintained  by  the  Union  ;  and  that  as  no  one 
knew  so  much  of  their  affairs  as  Allen,  as  he 
could  express  himself  with  moderation  in  speech, 
and  with  ease  on  paper,  he  was  the  man  to  be  at 
the  head  of  their  affairs,  and  that  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  accept  the  office. 

Allen  could  not  deny  this,  and  did  not,  there- 
fore, dally  with  his  duty ;  but  it  cost  him  a  bitter 
pang.  While  Clack  listened  and  looked  on  with 
a  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  thought  it  a  moment 
of  triumph  such  as  he  would  &in  have  enjoyed 
himself,  he  little  knew  how  little  Allen  was  to  be 
envied.*  He  could  not  guess  what  feelings 
rushed  on  Allen's  mind  at  the  moment  that  he 
took  the  decisive  step  into  the  arbour  and  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  and  received  the  pen  into  his 
hand.  Thoughts  of  the  dismay  of  his  timid  wife, 
of  the  hardships  to  which  he  might  expose  his 
children,  of  the  difficulties  of  his  office,  and  the 
ill-will  which  its  discharge  must  sometimes  bring 
upon  him, — thoughts  of  the  quarrels  in  which  he 
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must  mediate,  and  of  the  distress  which,  in  case  of 
a  turn-out,  he  must  witness,  without  much  power 
to  relieve,— might  have  overcome  a  man  of 
firmer  nerve  than  Allen ;  hut  though  they  dis- 
tressed, they  did  not  conquer  him,  convinced  as 
he  was  that  he  ought  not  to  evade  the  choice  of 
the  people.  His  fellow-labourers  allowed  him  a 
few  minutes  to  collect  his  thoughts  before  ad- 
dressing them,  and  while  he  was"  seemingly  ar* 
ranging  the  papers  before  him,  they  packed 
themselves  and  one  another  closely,  in  order  to 
leave  room  for  new  comers,  without  creating  a 
noise  and  bustle.  Those  who  stood  nearest  the 
arbour  hung  the  flags  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of 
canopy  over  it,  and  a  few  of  the  most  efficient  of 
the  standing  Committee  took  their  places  on 
each  side  of  Allen. — His  address  was  in  natural 
accordance  with  the  feelings  which  had  just  passed 
through  his  mind : — 

^'  Combinations  are  necessary,  my  fellow<» 
labourers*  wheA  one  set  of  men  i^  opposed  to 
another,  as  we  are  to  our  masters.  The  law 
could  not  prevent  combinations,  even  when 
severe  punishments  visited  those  who  were  en<»> 
gaged  in  them ;  which  was  a  clear  proof  that  men 
must  combine,  that  the  law  was  of  no  use,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  done  ^way.  Let  me  con- 
gratulate you  that  these  severe  laws  are  done 
away ;  that  a  man  cannot  now  be  shut  up  in 
prison  for  many  months  together  for  agreeing 
with  his  companions  to  withhold  their  labour  in 
order  to  increase  its  price.  Let  me  congratulate 
you  tbitt  when  a  man  ^arniot  be  caught  in  the 
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trap  of  the  combittation  laWs,  he  can  no  longer 
be  punished  under  a  law  against  conspiracy, 
which  was  made  long  before  such  a  thing  as 
combinations  of  workmen  were  thought  of.  We 
can  now  meet  in  the  face  of  day,  and  conduct 
our  bargains  with  our  masters  either  by  agree- 
ment  or  opposition,  without  any  one  having  a 
right  to  interfere,  as  long  as  we  keep  the  peace. 
Evils  there  are,  indeed,  still ;  and  such  a  thing  is 
still  heard  of  as  persecution  in  consequence  of  a 
combination  ;  but  such  evils  as  are  inflicted  by 
the  crushing  hand  of  power  light  on  a  few,  and 
the  devotion  of  those  few  secures  the  exemption 
of  the  rest.  It  is  certainly  an  evil  to  a  peaceably 
disposed  man  to  see  himself  regardeil  with  a 
fierce  eye  by  those  to  whom  he  no  longer  dares 
touch  his  hat  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  suing 
for  mercy.  It  is  certainly  an  evil  to  a  man  of  in- 
dependent mind  to  be  placed  under  the  feet  of  any 
former  enemy,  to  receive  his  weekly  subsistence 
from  the  hands  of  his  equals,  and  to  fancy  that 
the  whisper  is  going  round — *  This  is  he  who  lives 
upon  our  gathered  pence.' — Such  evils  await,  as 
you  know,  him  who  comes  forward  to  lead  a 
combination  ;  but  they  belong  to  the  state  of 
affairs ;  and  since  they  can  neither  be  helped,  nor 
be  allowed  to  weigh  agsunst  the  advantages  of 
union,  they  should  be,  not  only  patiently,  but 
silently  borne.  Well  is  it  for  the  victim  if  he  can 
say  to  himself  that  now  is  the  time  for  him  to 
practise  the  heroism  which  in  grander  scenes  has 
often  made  his  bosom  throb.  He  may  even 
esteem  himself  honoured  in  his  lot  being  some* 
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wlial  of  the  same  ca8t,--tliough  his  own  coib- 
sciousness  alone  may  perceive  the  resemblance, 
— something  of  the  same  cast,  I  say,  with  that 
of  venerated  statesmen  who  have  returned  to  the 
plough  to  be  forgotten  in  their  own  age,  and 
remembered  in  another, — with  that  of  generals 
who  have  held  out  the  decrepit  hand  with  a  pe- 
tition to  the  gay  passers  by  to  give  a  halfpenny 
to  the  deliverer  of  their  country. — Nay,  no  cheers 
yet !  Your  cheers  only  recall  me  with  shame  to 
that  which  I  was  going  to  say  when  my  personal 
feelings  led  me  away,-— led  me  to  compare  that 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  he  moving  be- 
cause it  is  nohle,  with  that  which,  if  moving  at 
all,  is  so  only  because  it  is  piteous.  As  I  waa 
saying,  combinations  are  ordered  hy  laws  more 
powediil  than  those  which,  till  lately,  forhade 
them ;  and  this  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  repeal  of 
tlie  latter.  If  it  had  been  wished  to  prevent  our 
meeting  for  caprice  or  sport,  laws  might  have 
availed.  If  their  object  had  heen  to  hinder  the 
idle  from  meeting  to  dissipate  their  tediousnesa, 
or  the  gamesome  from  pursuing  that  on  which 
no  more  valuahle  thing  was  staked  than  their 
present  pleasure,  these  laws  might  have  heen 
successfully,  thou^  somewhat  tyrannically,  en- 
forced. But  such  are  not  they  who  form  com- 
binations: but  rather  such  as  have  their  frames 
bowed  with  over-toil,  and  their  brows  knit  with 
care,  such  as  meet  because  the  lives  and  health 
of  their  families,  their  personal  respectability, 
and  the  bare  honesty  of  not  stealing  a  loaf  from 
another  man's  counter,  are  the  tremendous  stake 
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which  they  feel  to  be  put  to  hazard.  Sound  and 
wise  laws  can  restrain  the  fiercest  passions  of  the 
few,  because,  being  sound  and  wise,  they  are 
supported  by  the  many ;  and  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  when  laws  give  way  like  cobwebs  before 
the  impulse  of  a  body  of  men  too  united  to  be 
brought  together  by  caprice,  those  laws  are 
neither  wise  nor  sound.  Such  were  the  com- 
bination laws,  and  therefore  were  they  repealed. 
Never  again  will  it  be  attempted  to  set  up  the 
prohibition  of  parliament  against  the  commands 
of  nature,-^a  threat  of  imprisonment  against  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  Security  of  person  and  pro- 
perty being  provided  for,  (as,  indeed,  they  were 
already  by  former  laws,)  we  are  left  free  to  make 
the  best  agreement  we  can  for  the  sale  of  our 
labour,  and  to  arrange  our  terms  by  whatever 
peaceable  methods  we  choose. 

*^  Combination  on  our  part  is  necessary  from 
power  being  lodged  unequally  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  and  it  is  necessary  for  labourers  to 
husband  their  strength  by  union*  if  it  is  ever  to 
be  balanced  against  the  influence  and  wealth  of 
capitalists.  A  master  can  do  as  he  pleases  with 
his  hundred  or  dye  hundred  workmen,  unless 
they  are  combined.  One  word  of  his  mouth, 
one  stroke  of  his  pen,  can  send  them  home  on 
the  Saturday  night  with  a  blank  prospect  of  des- 
titution before  them ;  while  these  hundred  or  five 
hundred  men  must  make  their  many  wills  into 
one  before  his  can  even  be  threatened  with  op- 
position. One  may  tremble,  another  may  mourn, 
a  third  may  utter  deep  down  in  his  heart  the 
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curses  lie  dares  not  proclaim ;  but  ail  this  is  of  no 
avail.  The  only  way  is  to  bring  opposition  to 
bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  master ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  union.  The  best  of  the 
masters  say,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  their 
interests  demand  the  reductions  under  which  we 
groan.  Be  it  so :  we  have  interests  too,  and  we 
must  bring  them  up  as  an  opposing  force,  and 
see  which  are  the  strongest.  This  may  be,— 
allow  me  to  say,  must  be— <lone  without  ill-will 
in  any  party  towards  any  other  party.  There 
may  be  some  method  yet  unknown  by  which  the 
interests  of  all  may  be  reconciled ;  if  so,  by  union 
we  must  discover  it.  But  if,  indeed,  interests 
must  continue  to  be  opposed,  if  bread  must  be 
fought  for,  and  the  discord  of  men  must  for  ever 
be  contrasted  with  the  harmony  of  nature,  let  the 
battle  be  as  fair  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Let 
the  host  of  pigmies  try  if  they  cannot  win  a 
chance  against  the  regiment  of  giants  by  Oi^a* 
nizing  their  numbers,  and  knitting  them  into  a 
phalanx.  The  odds  against  them  are  fearful,  it 
IS  true ;  but  more  desperate  battles  have  been 
sustained  and  won.  I  have  not  indeed,  as  the 
firiend  at  my  elbow  reminds  me,  represented  out 
case  so  favourably  as  I  might  have  done.  Many 
here  think  that  the  power  is  in  our  own  hands ; 
some  that  the  chances  are  equal,  and  the  least 
sanguine,  that  the  chance  is  fair. — I  have  spoken 
of  the  general  necessity  of  union,  and  not  with 
any  intention  of  taking  for  granted  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  an  express  struggle.  This  depends 
QQ  circumstances  yet  to  be  disclosed.     Som« 
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change,  and  that  a  speedy  one,  there  ought  to  he 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes:  they 
cannot  go  on  long  labouring  their  lives  away 
for  a  less  recompense  than  good  habitations, 
clothing,  and  food.  These  form  the  very  least 
eum  of  the  just  rewards  of  industry ;  whereas  a 
multitude  are  pinched  with  the  frosts  of  winter, 
live  amidst  tlie  stench  of  unwholesome  dwellings 
in  summer,  have  nearly  forgotten  the  taste  of 
animal  food,  and  even  sigh  for  bread  as  for  a 
luxury.  The  question  to  be  debated,  and  to  be 
put  to  the  trial  if  necessary, — and  I  wish  every 
master  in  Manchester  was  here  to  take  down  my 
words  for  his  further  consideration,  is  whether  a 
social  being  has  not  a  right  to  comfortable  sub- 
sistence in  return  for  his  full  and  efficient  labour. '^ 
; — ^Allen's  pause  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  from 
behind  the  crowd,  declaring, — 

'*  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  ffood  fellows:  a 
clear  right,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you 
inay  win  your  right.'' 

It  was  Rowe,  who  had  entered  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  the .  men  that  he  was  on 
their  side.  An  opening  was  made  from  the  table 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd ;  but  Rowe  slunk 
back  in  opposition  to  all  attempts  to  push  him 
forward.  The  fact  was,  he  saw  another  person 
present  whom  he  little  expected  to  meet,  and 
before  whom  he  was  sorry  to  have  committed 
himself.  Mr.  Wentworth  advanced  through  the 
opening,  with  his  memorandum  book  in  his 
hand : — 

**  (  am  wiiUng  to  put  dpWB  your  question, 
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Allen,  for  further  discussion,  provider!  you  add  a 
clause  to  it : — *  Whether  a  member  of  society 
has  not  a  right  to  a  comfortable  subsistence  in 
return  for  full  and  efficient  labour,  provided  he 
does  ?iot,  by  his  own  act,  put  that  subsistence 
beyond  his  reach  f*  ** 

Allen  smiled,  and  all  within  hearing  stared  at 
Mr.  Wentworth's  simplicity  in  adding  this  clause 
which  nobody  could  dispute. 

••  We  have  certainly  nothing  to  object  to  your 
addition,  sir,*'  said  Allen.  **'  Only  I  cannot 
think  it  necessary." 

'*  Let  it  stand,  however,  for  my  satisfaction ; 
and  now  go  on  with  what  you  have  to  say.'* 

A  seat  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  and 
proclamation  was  made  of  one  for  Mr.  Rowe, 
who,  however,  had  disappeared.  Allen  pro- 
ceeded : — 

^*  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  add  respecting 
the  terms  on  which  I  will  consent  to  resume  my 
present  office  on  any  future  occasion,  or  to  accept 
of  any  power  you  may  wish  to  put  into  my  hands. 
I  must  be  supported  by  you  in  all  measures 
taken  to  preserve  our  own  peace  and  that  of  the 
masters ;  and  to  this  end,  there  must  be  the  utmost 
strictness  in  the  full  performance  of  all  contracts. 
Whether  the  present  dispute  be  amicably  settled 
this  very  evening,  or  whether  it  be  protracted,  or 
a  partial  or  a  general  strike  should  take  place, — 
none  of  these  things  can  set  aside  a  contract  pre- 
viously entered  into.  Integrity  must  be  our 
rule  as  much  as  liberty  is  our  warrant  and  justice 
our  end.    The  first  man  who  deserts  the  work  he 
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hafl  hedged  himself  to  perform,  puts  th»  weftpoB 
of  the  law  into  the  hands  of  our  opponents  }  the 
first  who  is  legally  convicted  of  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, brands  our  cause  with  indelible  disgrace 
We  want  no  truants  here,  and  we  will  own  none 
but  honest  labourers  to  be  of  our  company ;  and 
unless  I  am  aided  in  preserving  the  reputation 
of  our  cause,  I  declare) — whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  importance  of  the  threat,-^thti| 
from  that  moment  I  withdraw  my  countenance 
and  my  help.  If  at  the  period  of  any  strike, 
eny  part  of  my  contract  with  my  employers  is 
undischarged,  I  shall  bold  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
work  for  them  during  the  stated  number  of  hourSi 
even  if  I  should  repair  irom  their  factory  to  pre- 
side over  a  meeting  like  the  present ;  and  the 
same  is  expected  of  every  man  who  enrols  him* 
self  in  our  bands.  Honour  towards  our  masters 
is  as  necessary  as  fidelity  to  each  other/  . 

The  meeting  having  signified  an  unanimous 
assent  to  what  Alien  had  said,  he  proceeded  to 
draw  up  a  statement  of  wages  to  be  presented  to 
the  masters,  A  great  number  of  men  pushed 
and  jostled  one  another  in  order  to  get  near  the 
table  and  state  their  grievances ;  for  some  unde; 
every  firm  supposed  their  wages  to  be  the  lowest. 
It  was  found  to  be  as  the  deputies  had  stated, 
that  Mortimer  and  Rowe  paid  the  lowest  wages, 
and  Elliott  the  highest — Mortimer  and  Howe 
were  therefore  to  be  requested  to  answer  this 
evening,  yes  or  no,  whether  they  would  give 
Elliott's   rate   of  wages.     Allen,   Clack,  and 
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Gibson  were  deputed  to  wait  on  the  masters  with 
the  written  demand. 

The  meeting  broke  up  for  a  while,  and  the 
quietest  and  most  industrious  of  the  men  went 
home,  while  the  rest  prepared  to  parade  again 
through  the  streets. 

Allen  withdrew  one  of  the  last,  as  he  wished 
to  see  the  place  quiet  before  he  left  his  post.  As 
he  turned  from  the  door  of  the  public-house,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground  in  deep  thought,  he  was  startled  by  some 
one  taking  his  arm.  It  was  his  wife,  who  had 
been  watching  and  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood 
till  she  was  tired  and  frightened. 
.  ''  Why,  Mary,"  said  her  husband,  smiling, 
^^  you  will  make  me  lose  my  good  name.  This 
is  the  way  wives  haunt  the  public-house  when 
their  husbands  are  given  to  drink.*' 

Mary  could  trust  her  husband  for  soberness  if 
fcver  woman  could;  but  she  feared  his  being 
drawn  in  to  join  against  the  masters,  and  bring 
ruin  on  his  family. 

Allen  answered  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 
drawn  in  to  do  what,  his  wife  knew  he  disliked 
as  much  as  she  could  do ;  but  he  might  of  his 
own  free  choice  determine  to  do  what  she  feared ; 
and,  in  that  case,  he  trusted  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duty  would  not  be  embittered  by  domestic 
opposition  and  discontent  His  prospect  was 
not  a  very  cheering  one,  however,  in  tliis  respect. 
When  fairly  seated  in  his  own  home,  his  wife 
seemed  prodigiously  inclined  to  lock  the  door 
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and  pocket  the  key;  and  she  cried  so  piteous! y 
at  the  bare  idea  of  a  strike  and  its  distresses,  that 
Alien  longed  to  go  to  sleep,  and  forget  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  all  that  was  in  prospect 


Chapter  V. 
NO  PROGRESS  MADE, 


The  masters'  meeting  was  a  tedious  afikhr  to  all 
parties.  The  chairman  and  the  three  deputies 
held  such  long  disputes,  as  to  whether  wages 
were  really  much  lower  than  formerly,  that  the 
people  who  waited  in  anxious  expectation  at 
the  Spread-Eagle,  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  deputies  had  lain  down  to  take  a  nap,  or 
found  their  business  a  different  kind  of  aiSair 
from  what  they  had  expected.  If  they  had  known 
what  point  was  in  dispute,  they  would  have 
wondered  what  room  there  was  for  argument*  as 
any  man  among  them  could  have  told  what  he 
was  paid  two  years  before,  and  what  now.  They 
all  knew  that  they  were  now  paid  by  Mortimer 
and  Rowe,  only  three  and  fourpence  per  one 
thousand  hanks,  while  some  time  before,  they  had 
had  upwards  of  four  shillings.  How,  they 
would  have  asked,  could  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  wages  were  lowered  ? 

Clack  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  as* 
tonishment  at  the  stupidity  of  those  who  made 
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a  question  of  no  plain  a  matter;  but  his  wonder 
did  no  more  towards  settling  the  point  than  the 
shuffling  of  the  chairman,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  could  there- 
fore render  no  service  in  throwing  light  upon  it. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  and 
one  or  two  more  who  held  his  views,  nothing  at 
all  would  have  been  done. 

"  Nobody  doubta,"  observed  Wentworth,  **that 
you  now  take  so  many  shillings  less  than  you 
took  five  ye^rs  ago;  but  that  matters  nothing  to 
you  or  to  us." 

The  chairman  and  Clack  stared  in  about  an 
•qual  degree. 

^^  My  dear  sir,  that  is  the  very  point,"  said  the 
one. 

V  I  always  thought  you  had  had  a  heart  to  feel 
for  the  poor/'  cried  the  other. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  gentleman 
quietly,  '*  it  is  not,  sir,  the  point  in  dispute,  and 
I  trust.  Clack,  my  observation  does  not  carry 
any  great  cruelty  in  it.  If  a  penny  a  week 
would  enable  a  man  to  buy  all  necessaries  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  if  a  pound  would  do 
no  more,  would  it  signify  to  any  man  whether 
his  wages  were  a  penny  or  a  pound  V* 

^'  Certainly  not;  but  who  eve;  heard  of  such 
woaiderful  pennies  ?* 

*'  I  have  heard  of  shillings  which  you  might 
think  nearly  as  wonderful   as   such   pennies: 
shillings  which  would  buy  more  than  twice  as 
much  at  one  time  as  at  another." 
.    «'  To  be  suce^"  said  Cl»cfc,  buighiog  co^- 
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temptuously,  "  every  child  knows  that  the  price 
of  bread  and  other  things  rises  and  falls." 

**  Very  well.  Your  concern  is  about  how 
much  of  bread  and  other  things  you  get  in 
return  for  your  labour,  and  not  how  many  shil- 
lings. Shillings  are  of  no  value  to  you  but  for 
what  they  buy.  If  half  the  money  in  the  king-  . 
dom  were  to  be  carried  off  by  fairies  this  night, 
so  that  you  could  have  only  half  your  present 
nominal  wages,  you  would  be  no  worse  off  than 
at  present.  The  same  quantity  of  food  and 
clothing  would  be  in  the  market,  and  you  would 
get  as  much  for  sixpence  as  you  now  get  for  a 
shilling.  This  is  why  I  said  the  nominal  amount 
of  your  wages  mattered  little.  I  said  nothing 
about  the  real  amount." 

"  But  you  do  not  deny,  sir,**  said  Allen,  ♦•  that 
our  real  wages  are  less  than  they  were  V* 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  as  true  as  that  our  profits  ] 
are  less.  There  is  less  surplus  remaining  over  ' 
our  manufacture  for  us  to  divide.  If  this  division 
were  made  in  kind,  instead  of  your  being  paid  in 
money  in  advance,  you  would  see  the  real  state 
of  the  case,-— that  we  cannot  afford  higher 
wages." 

*'  In  kind !  Lord,  sir,"  cried  Clack,  "  what 
should  we  do  with  a  bundle  of  yams  on  a  Satur- 
day night?  what  baker  or  grocer  would  take 
them  r 

'*  None,  I  dare  say;  and  therefore,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties,  payment  for  labour  is 
made  in  money ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
your  wages  consist  of  the  proportion  you  receive 
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of  die  return  brought  by  the  article  you  manu- 
facture. You  know  how  the  value  of  this  return 
varies;  how,  when  an  article  is  scarce,  it  brings 
in  a  large  return,  and  how,  when  it  is  plentiful, 
our  customers  give  less  for  it;  and  you  must 
therefore  see  how  your  wages  vary  indepen- 
dently of  our  will." 

**  But  whose  doing  is  it,  sirt  that  the  return 
varies  so  much  V* 

*^  It  is  partly  your  doing;  I  mean  that  of  those 
who  bring  labour  to  market  We  masters  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  labour  brought 
to  sale  any  further  than  to  purchase  it.  If  you 
bring  so  much  as  to  reduce  its  price  too  far, 
whose  fault  is  that  }*' 

*'  To  be  sure  we  cannot  expect  you  to  pay 
I)igh,  when  you  can  purchase  labour  cheap," 
said  Allen,  ^*  any  more  than  we  would  give  six- 
pence for  a  )oaf|  if  we  could  get  as  good  a  one 
for  fivepence." 

<^  If/'  observed  one  of  the  masters,  '<  you 
broMght  only  half  the  present  quantity  of 
labour  to  u«i  we  must,  whether  we  liked  it  or 
no,  piy  double  for  it.  If  you  choose  to  bring 
up  large  families  who  will  in  turn  rear  large 
families  to  the  same  occupation,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  wages  will  fall  to  the  very 
lowest  point." 

**  What  do  you  call  the  lowest  point?" 

''  That  at  which  the  labourer  can  barely  sub- 
sist If  he  cannot  subsist,  he  cannot  labour,  of 
course.  If  he  can  do  more  than  merely  subsist, 
bis  wages  are  not  at  the  lowest  point" 


*^  Ours  afe  lo  now/'  Bald  Qibtot)^  disBpond* 
ingly. 

•'  Not  exactly  bo,*'  teplfed  the  manufacturer. 
«*  Don't  fitney  that  I  wish '  Ihem  lower,  of 
would  not  make  them  higher  if  I  could ;  but  I 
cannot  allow  that  they  afto  at  the  lowest.  Do 
you  know  no  Irish  hand-loom  weavers  who 
make  only  four  shillings  a  week  ?** 

"  Poor  creatures !  yes;  but  how  do  they  live? 
Crowded  together  on  straWj  with  merfe  rags  to 
cover  them,  and  only  half  as  much  food  as  they 
could  eat.     It  is  dreadful !'' 

•*  It  is;  and  God  forbid  we  should  see  many 
more  sinking  down  into  such  a  state !  I  only 
mentioned  their  case  to  show  you  that  your  wages 
may  still  fall»  if  the  labourers'  proportion  of  the 
returns  to  capital  is  still  further  divided  among 
a  number.  Upon  the  proportion  of  your  labour 
to  our  capital  depends  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages 
through  the  whole  scale  of  payment." 

"  What  would  you  call  the  highest  rate  ?"  in- 
quired  Allen. 

**  The  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  re« 
turn  that  the  capitalist  can  spare,  so  at  to  leave  it 
worth  his  while  to  manufacture;  and  this  highest 
rate  is,  of  course,  paid  only  when  labour  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  had." 

*•  We  cannot  wait  till  that  time,"  said  Clack* 
"  If  we  waited  till  a  war  or  a  fever  Carried  off 
part  of  our  numbers,  it  would  do  little  good ;  for 
there  are  plenty  of  young  ones  growing  up.  We 
must  bestir  ourselves  and  see  if  a  strike  will  not 
do  as  well.    The  plague  would  no  doubt  be  more 
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acceptable  to  gentlemen,  as  long  as  it  did  not 
stop  their  manufacture,  like  a  strike;  but  the 
poor  must  raise  themselves  by  such  means  as  are 
in  their  own  hands,  and  not  wait  for  a  judgment 
of  Providence." 

**  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Went* 
worth.  **•  Providence  would  have  men  guide 
themselves  by  its  usual  course,  and  not  by  un* 
common  accidents.  But  I  doubt  whether  a  strike 
is  one  of  the  means  which  will  gain  your  point. 
It  will  leave  your  case  worse  than  in  the 
beginning,  depend  upon  it.  A  strike  works  the 
wrong  way  for  your  interest.  It  does  not  de- 
crease your  numbers,  and  it  does  decrease  the 
capital  which  is  to  maintain  you." 

Clack  would  hear  nothing  against  a  strike. 
Let  the  masters  all  give  the  same  wages  as  Elliott, 
or  prepare  for  a  strike.  Rather  to  silence  the 
orator  than  with  hope  of  much  benefit  from  the 
observation,  Gibson  said  that  a  pernicious  multi- 
plication of  hands  took  place  from  the  big 
piecers  being  allowed  to  spin.  The  masters  for 
the  most  part  liked  that  they  should,  because  they 
soon  got  to  employ  them  to  spin  at  less  wages  ^ 
and  too  many  of  the  men  liked  it,  also,  because 
it  saved  them  trouble :  and  some  would  even  sit 
down  to  read,  while  their  piecers  were  looking 
after  the  wheels;  but  it  seemed  to  him  very  hard 
that  good  spinners  should  be  sometimes  out  of 
work,  wliile  piecers  were  practising  their  business. 

The  masters  thought  that  any  regulation  of  the 
kind  Gibson  wished  for,  would  only  have  a  slight 
effect  for  a  short  time ;  it  could  not  permanently 
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keep  down  the  spinningpopulation  to  tne  num- 
ber required  to  ensure  sufficient  wages. 

Clack  would  not  be  diverted  any  longer  from 
the  plain  answer  to  his  plain  question,  would 
Messrs.  Mortimer  and  Rowe  raise  their  wages  to 
Elliott's  rate  ?  Rowe  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff 
to  avoid  answering.  Mortimer  sat  bolt  upright 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  replied,  "  Certainly 
not."  Not  a  word  more  could  be  got  out  of 
him.  Others  of  the  masters  tried  to  mediate, 
proposing  that  Elliott  and  Mortimer  should  meet 
half-way,  that  is,  at  Mr.  Wentworth's  rate :  but 
this  proposal  was  rejected  by  all  parties.  Elliott 
said  he  left  these  things  to  the  people  under  him; 
but  he  believed  his  clerk  was  popular  with  the 
operatives  and  wished  for  no  change  any  more 
than  himself;  so  that  he  should  not  reduce. 
Mortimer  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  mob ; 
and  the  representatives  of  this  *  mob*  declared 
their  intention  of  calling  Wentworth  to  account, 
when  they  had  done  with  Mortimer,  and  that  his 
rate  must  not  therefore  be  proposed  for  adoption. 
And  thus  the  matter  was  no  nearer  being  settled 
than  before. 

*'  Pray  is  it  true,"  inquired  Mortimer,  "  that 
you  have  talked  of  rooting  me  out  ?  " 

'*  Such  a  thing  has  been  mentioned  in  private, 
^ir,'*  replied  Allen,  "  but  immediately  scouted. 
It  was  never  proposed  at  any  public  meeting, 
and  will  not  be  mentioned  again  I  dare  say." 

"  So !  you  have  more  prudence  than  I  gave 
you  credit  for.  I  almost  wish  you  had  made  the 
trial,  that  you  might  end  by  learning  your  own 
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place.      You  would  6oon  have    known    wliftt 
comes  of  dictating  to  us.*' 

This  was  a  signal  for  Clack  to  renew  liis 
oratory.  The  peace-makers  on  both  sides  found 
it  was  time  to  separate,  as  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  coming  to  any  agreement.  The  three 
men  made  their  bow  and  withdrew, — Allen  with 
a  heavy  heart,  leaving  the  masters  to  agree  that 
the  affair  must  be  gone  through  with  firmness 
and  temper ;  that  is,  some  were  for  firmness,  and 
some  for  temper.  Mortimer  was  annoyed  at 
being  exposed  to  annoyance  from  people  so  much 
beneath  him  ;  and  Wentworth  and  others  thought 
that  the  shortest  way  to  a  good  issue  was  to  re- 
gard the  claims  of  the  people  with  respect,  their 
mistakes  with  gentleness,  and  their  distresses  with 
compassion. 

Before  Allen  could  speak  a  word  in  reply  to 
the  inquiries  of  his  eager  companions,  Clack 
began  in  a  strain  of  indignation  to  pronounce 
him  a  trimmer,  for  having  answered  Mortimer  as 
he  did  about  the  proposal  to  root  him  out.  The 
men  being  disposed  at  the  moment  to  listen  to 
everything  that  regarded  the  punishment  of 
Mortimer,  were  hard  upon  Allen,  though  not  so 
abusive  as  Clack.  Allen  kept  his  temper,  stood 
the  brunt  of  that  to  which  his  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple exposed  him,  stayed  till  the  business  of  the  ' 
evening  was  finished,  and  then  pondered,  on  his 
way  home,  the  hard  chance  by  which  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  displeasure  of  the  masters,  the  un- 
reasonableness of  his  comrades,  and  the  timid 
"nmplaints  of  his  wife.  Allen  was  not  made 
',mbition« 
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Before  the  operativea  separated,  it  was  agreed 
that  all  employed  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than 
£iliott*8  should  turn  out  the  next  niorningt 
except  the  children,  whose  maintenance  would 
cost  so  much  that  it  was  desirable  they  should 
earn  as  long  as  allowed  to  do  so.  Meetings 
were  to  be  held  from  day  to  day,  first  to  appoint 
n  fresh  committee,  and  afterwards  to  take  mea- 
sures for  securing  assistance  from  fellow-labourers 
at  a  distance. 

Bray,  who  had  taken  care  that  the  meeting 
should  not  want  for  harmony  of  one  kind  at 
least  during  its  sitting,  betook  himself  at  its  close 
to  the  York  Hotel,  just  when  the  masters  were 
dispersing,  and  with  some  degree  of  impudence 
stated  his  desire  to  be  impartial,  and  his  readiness 
to  drum  the  gentlemen  home«  if  they  would 
please  to  marshal  themselves,  as  he  had  played 
m  front  of  the  men  in  the  morning.  Elliott 
called  for  a  waiter  to  turn  the  fellow  away,  and 
Wentworth  observed  that  he  feared  his  travels 
h«d  not  improved  the  quality  of  his  wit. 


CHAPTIta   VI* 

NIGHT  ANP  MORNING. 

**  How  is  Martha  ?  "  was  Allen's  first  inquiry  on 
nieeting  his  wife  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Idartlia  had  been  asleep  when  he  had  returned  in 
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the  middle  of  the  day ;  for  it  was  now  her  turn 
for  night- work  at  the  factory,  and  what  rest  she 
had  must  be  taken  in  the  day.  Her  mother  said 
that  her  lameness  was  much  the  same ;  that  she 
had  seen  Mr.  Dawson,  the  apothecary,  who  pro- 
nounced that  rest  was  what  her  weak  limbs  most 
required ;  and  that  as  perfect  rest  was  out  of  the 
question,  her  mother  must  bandage  the  joints 
while  the  child  was  at  her  work,  and  keep  her 
laid  on  her  bed  at  home.  Here  was  the  difficulty, 
her  mother  said,  especially  while  Hannah  was 
with  her,  for  they  were  both  fond  of  play  when 
poor  Martha  was  not  too  tired  to  stir.  She  was 
now  gone  to  her  work  for  the  night. 

The  little  girl  repaired  to  the  factory,  sighing 
at  the  thought  of  the  long  hours  that  must  pass 
before  she  could  sit  down  or  breathe  the  fresh  air 
again.  She  had  been  as  willing  a  child  at  her 
work  as  could  be  till  lately :  but  since  she  had 
grown  sickly,  a  sense  of  hardship  had  come 
over  her,  and  she  was  seldom  happy.  She  was 
very  industrious,  and  disposed  to  be  silent  at  her 
occupation ;  so  that  she  was  liked  by  her  em- 
ployers, and  had  nothing  more  to  complain  of 
than  the  necessary  fatigue  and  disagreeableness 
of  the  work.  She  would  not  have  minded  it  for 
a  few  hours  of  the  day ;  but  to  be  shut  up  all 
day,  or  else  all  night,  without  any  time  to  nurse 
the  baby  or  play  with  her  companions,  was  too 
much  for  a  little  girl  of  eight  years  old.  She 
had  never  been  so  sensible  of  this  as  since  her 
renewed  acquaintance  with  Hannah.  This 
night,  when  the  dust  from  the    cotton    made 


l^t  cougli,  wb^a  the  imell  and  the  heat  brought 
on  sickness  and  faintness,  and  the  incessant 
whizzing  and  whirling  of  the  wheels  gave  her 
the  feeling  of  bedng  in  a  dream*  ihe  remembered 
that  a  part  of  Hannah's  business  was  tQ  walk  on 
broad  roadi  or  through  green  fields  by  her 
father's  side,  listening  to  Uie  stories  he  amused 
her  witha  and  to  sit  on  a  stile  or  under  a  tree  to 
praetioe  a  new  tune,  or  get  a  better  dinner  than 
poor  Martha  often  saw«  She  forgot  that 
tiannab  waa  sometimes  wet  through,  or  scorched 
by  the  sun,  aa  her  complexion,  brown  as  a 
gipsy'a,  showed ;  and  that  Hannah  had  no  home 
and  no  mother,  and  very  hard  and  unpleasant 
work  to  do  at  fairs,  and  on  particular  occasions. 
About  midnight,  when  Martha  remembered  that 
all  at  homo  were  probably  sound  asleep,  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  resting  her  aching 
limbs,  and  tat  down,  tnuting  to  make  up  after* 
w««ds  for  lost  time,  and  taking  care  to  be  on  her 
leet  when  the  overlooker  passed,  or  when  any 
one  else  was  likely  to  watch  her.  It  is  a  dan* 
gerous  thing,  however,  to  take  rest  with  the 
intention  of  rousing  oneself  from  time  to  time; 
and  so  Martha  found,  She  fairly  fell  asleep 
after  a  time,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  attending 
very  diligently  to  her  work ;  and  so  many  things 
besides  passed  through  her  mind  during  the'  two 
minutes  that  she  slept,  that  when  the  overlooker 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  she  started  and 
was  afraid  she  was  going  to  be  scolded  for  a  long 
fit    of    idleness.       But    she   was  not  harshly 

l^kenta  
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**  Come,  come»  child ;  how  long  have  you 
been  asleep?' 

*'  I  don't  know.  I  thought  I  was  awake  all 
the  time."    And  Martha  began  to  cry. 

"Well,  don't  cry.  I  was  past  just  now,  and 
you  were  busy  enough;  but  don't  sit  down; 
better  not,  for  fear  you  should  drop  asleep  again." 

Martha  thought  she  had  escaped  very  well ; 
and  winking  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  she  began  to 
limp  forward  and  use  her  trembling  hands. 
The  overlooker  watched  her  for  a  few  moments, 
and  told  her  she  was  so  industrious  in  general 
that  he  should  be  sorry  to  be  hard  upon  her ;  but 
she  knew  that  if  she  was  seen  flagging  over  her 
work,  the  idle  ones  would  make  it  an  excuse  to 
do  so  too.  Martha  curtsied,  and  put  new  vigour 
into  her  work  at  this  praise.  Before  he  went  on 
in  his  rounds,  the  overlooker  pointed  to  the 
window  and  told  her  morning  was  come. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  that  the  dawn  shone 
upon.  Asthe  grey  light  from  the  east  mingled  with 
the  flickering,  yellow  glare  of  the  lamps,  it  gave  a 
mottled  dirty  appearance  to  everything ;  to  the 
pale-faced  children,  to  the  unshaved  overlooker, 
to  the  loaded  atmosphere,  and  even  to  the  produce 
the  of  wheels* 

When  a  bright  sunbeam  shone  in  through  the 
window,  thickened  with  the  condensed  breath  of 
the  work-people,  and  showed  the  oily  steam  rising 
through  the  heated  room,  the  lamps  were  extin- 
guished, to  the  great  relief  of  those  who  found 
the  place  growing  too  like  an  oven  to  be  much 
longer  tolerable.    The  sunbeams  rested  now  on 
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the  ceiling,  and  Martha  knew  that  they  must 
travel  down  to  the  floor  and  be  turned  full  on  her 
frame  and  some  way  past  it,  before  she  could  be 
released ;  but  still  it  was  a  comfort  that  morning 
was  come. 

She  observed  that  the  overlooker  frequently 
went  out  and  came  back  again,  and  that  therei 
was  a  great  deal  of  consultation  among  her 
betters  as  the  hours  drew  on.  A  breath  of  fresh 
air  came  in  now  and  then  from  below,  and  news 
went  round  that  the  gates  were  already  open,  two 
hours  earlier  than  usual.  Presently  the  tramp  of 
heavy  feet  was  heard,  like  that  of  the  weavers 
and  spinners  coming  to  their  daily  work.  Martha 
looked  up  eagerly  to  the  clock,  supposing  that 
the  time  had  passed  quicker  than  she  had  been 
aware  of;  but  it  was  only  four  o'clock.  What 
could  bring  the  people  to  their  work  so  early  ? 
They  could  scarcely  have  mistaken  the  hour 
from  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  for  it  had 
now  clouded  over,  and  was  raining  a  soaking 
shower.  More  news  went  round.  Those  who 
had  arrived  had  barely  escaped  being  waylaid 
and  punished  for  coming  to  work  after  a  strike 
had  been  proclaimed.  They  had  been  pursued 
to  the  gates  and  very  nearly  caught,  and  must 
now  stay  where  they  were  till  nightfall,  as  they 
could  not  safely  appear  in  broad  daylight,  going 
to  and  returning  from  their  dinners.  Many 
wondered  that  they  had  ventured  at  all,  and  all 
prophecied  that  they  must  give  up  to  the  will  of 
the  Union  if  they  wished  to  be  safe.  The  over- 
looker, finding  much  excitement  prevailing  on  the 
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eirculatkm  of  the  news,  commanded  silence^  ob- 
serving that  it  was  no  concern  of  any  of  the 
children  present.  There  was  no  strike  of  tho 
children*  and  they  would  he  permitted  to  go  and 
come  without  hinderance.  Martha  determined  to 
get  away  the  first  moment  she  could,  and  to 
meet  her  father,  if  possible,  that  he  might  not 
encounter  any  troublesome  peo{^e  for  her  sake. 
Allen  was  watching  the  moment  of  release  aa 
anxiously  for  his  little  daughter  as  she  could 
have  done  for  herself,  and  he  was  to  the  full  aa 
weary  as  she.  On  the  previous  evening  he  had 
carried  home  paper  and  pens,  preferring  to  writQ 
the  necessary  letters  at  his  own  dwelling  to 
spending  the  night  at  the  Spread-Eagle.  He 
got  his  wife  to  clear  and  wipe  down  the  deal  table, 
when  she  had  put  all  the  children  to  bed ;  and 
then  he  sat  down  to  compose  a  pattern  letter, 
stating  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  a 
strike,  and  urging  an  appeal  to  their  fellows- 
workmen  in  distant  places  for  aid  in  the  struggle 
which  might  be  deemed  a  peculiarly  important 
one.  Having  tolerably  well  satisfied  himself 
that  the  letter  was  the  proper  thing,  he  read  it  to 
his  admiring  wife,  who  by  turns  smiled  because 
she  was  proud  of  her  husband,  and  sighed  to 
think  how  perilous  an  office  he  had  undertaken. 
She  then  went  to  bed  and  was  soothed  to  sleep 
by  the  scratching  of  his  nicely-mended  pen. 
From  this  time  all  was  silence  in  the  apartment^ 
except  the  occasional  crackle  when  Allen  folded 
his  paper,  or  the  cautious  taking  up  and  laying 
dowjyt  of  the  »nufferfli  when  th^  Ipng  wuil^wkl^ 
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craved  snuffing,  or  the  passing  squalls  of  the 
bahy,  who,  however,  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
quickly  hushed  as  not  materially  to  disturb  the 
scribe. 

When  nearly  twenty  copies  of  his  letter  had 
been  written,  each  varying  a.  little  from  the  ori- 
ginal, according  to  the  differing  circumstances  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  Allen  was  so 
weary  that  he  could  write  no  longer  without  some 
refreshment.  He  put  out  his  light,  and  opened 
the  window  for  a  minute  to  breathe  the  fresn  air. 
The  pattering  of  the  rain  wakened  his  wife,  who 
roused  herself  to  fret  over  the  weather  and 
wonder  how  Martha  was  to  get  home.  Her 
husband  told  her  he  meant  to  go  for  the  child, 
and  would  carry  a  shawl  to  wrap  her  up  in.  If 
Mary  had  known  what  lions  were  in  her  hus- 
band's path,  she  would  not  have  let  him  go. 

There  was  but  one  man  visible  when  Allen 
went  forth,  and  he  was  walking  rapidly  at  some 
distance.  It  was  Hare, — who,  having  never  been 
Well  disposed  towards  a  turn-out,  and  being  sup- 
ported in  his  dislike  of  it  by  his  wife,  hoped  to 
avoid  mischief  and  continue  his  earnings  by 
going  to  the  factory  before  people  should  be 
looking  for  him,  and  doing  his  work  as  usual, 
without  talking  about  wages  to  anybody.  Such 
devices  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Union, 
and  were  guarded  against,  as  in  all  similar  cases. 
Hare  thought  it  just  possible  that  he  might  meet 
with  opposition,  and  looked  as  far  before  him  as 
his  eyes  could  reach ;  but  he  did  not  suspect  an 
ambush  on  either  hand.    When  he  continued  in 
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the  same  direction,  however,  to  m  to  vender  i| 
eertain  that  he  was  making  for  the  factory,  six. 
men  issued,  one  by  one,  from  opposite  alleys^  and 
formed  a  line  across  the  street.  Hare's  nam« 
was  shouted  to  some  one  still  concealed,  coupled 
with  a  question  whether  he  was  under  contract. 

Having  received  their  answer,  they  coolly  told 
their  trembling  fellow-workman  that  as  he  had 
not  the  pretence  of  any  contract,  and  was  neyer* 
theless  going  to  work  at  an  unfair  price,  he  must 
bo  ducked.  They  had  a  rope  ready,  and  would 
deliver  him  up  to  be  dragged  through  the  river. 

Hare  turned  from  one  to  another  with  aa 
large  a  variety  of  excuses  as  he  could  invent  at 
the  moment.  Among  the  rest,  he  vowed  that  he 
came  to  watch  who  would  be  wicked  enough  to 
go  to  work  at  this  same  factory  after  having 
sworn  to  strike.  He  was  laughed  at,  let  off 
with  a  roll  in  the  kennel  and  with  being  hunted 
part  of  the  way  home,  whither  he  ran  to  seek 
refuge  with  his  wife  in  panting  terror,  and  pre* 
senting  a  woeAil  spectacle  of  disgrace.  He 
perhaps  owed  it  to  his  known  cowardice  that  he 
fared  no  worse;  as  his  companions  were  well 
assured  he  was  sufficiently  daunted  not  to  at- 
tempt  to  cheat  them  a  second  time, 

Allen  proceeded  at  his  best  pace  while  thU 
judgment  was  being  inflicted  on  Hare,  never 
supposing  that  he  could  be  suspected  of  taking 
work  unfairly ;  but,  like  all  eminent  ment  he  had 
his  enemies,  and  these  chose  to  take  for  granted 
that  he  could  not  be  going  to  the  factory  with 
any  hopest  design.    He  was  seiaed,  |^irded  m\h 


the  dreaclilil  rope,  and  hauled  towards  the  river, 
though  he  produced  the  shawl,  demanded  time 
to  call  witnesses,  and  used  all  the  eloquence  he 
could  command.  His  last  resource  was  to 
Explain  that  the  supplies  from  a  distance  must 
be  delayed  if  any  harm  happened  to  him.  This 
occasioned  a  short  pause,  during  which  the  night- 
children  came  forth  from"  the  factory.  One  of 
the  ambush,  who  had  some  sense  of  justice,  and 
wished  to  find  out  the  truth  about  Allen,  ran  up 
to  Martha,  as  soon  as  she  appeared,  and  before 
she  could  know  what  had  happened,  and  asked 
her  whether  her  father  was  not  late  in  coming  to 
work  this  morning  ? 

'\He  is  not  coming  to  work  at  all,"  said  the 
child ;  *'  but  he  said  he  would  come  for  me. 
Perhaps  the  rain  made  him  stay  at  home." 

This  testimony  released  Allen,  and  disap- 
pointed some  of  the  lads  who  stood  round  of  a 
frolic,  which  they  had  desired  to  fill  up  the  time 
till  they  could  proceed  to  a  frolic  of  a  different 
kind.  They  looked  up  at  the  clouds,  and  hoped 
the  rain  would  not  make  the  parson  cheat  them. 
They  were  going  to  be  married.  Several  had 
begun  to  think  of  this  some  time  before  (as  lads 
and  lasses  that  work  together  in  factories  are 
wont  to  do) ;  and  this  seemed  the  very  time, 
when  they  had  a  holiday  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with,  and  were  sure,  they  believed,  of  tell 
shillings  a  week  as  long  as  the  turn-out  should 
last.  So,  amid  the  warning  looks  of  elderly 
friends,  and  the  remonstrances  of  parents  who 
justly  thought  this  the  worst  possible  time  to 
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take  new  burdens  upon  them,  several  thoughtless 
young  couples  went  laughing  through  the  rain 
to  the  altar,  and  snapped  their  fingers  at  the 
clergyman  behind  his  back  because  his  careful 
enquiries  brought  to  light  no  cause  why  the  so- 
lemnization of  matrimony  should  not  proceed. 


Chapter  VIL 
A  COMMITTEE. 

This  was  an  eventful  day.  The  masters  pub- 
lished a  placard,  (not,  however,  signed  by  all,) 
threatening  to  turn  off  every  man  in  their  em- 
ploy who  should  continue,  after  a  certain  day,  to 
belong  to  the  Union.  The  effect  was  exactly 
what  the  wisest  of  them  expected ;  the  turn-out 
became  general ;  and  the  workmen,  being  exas- 
perated, put  new  vigour  into  all  their  proceedings. 
Their  Committee  was  enlarged  and  instructed  to 
sit  daily.  Delegates  were  despatched  on  tours 
to  distant  places,  with  authority  to  tell  the  tale, 
and  collect  supplies;  and  the  people  at  home 
consented  to  receive,  for  their  weekly  mainte- 
nance, no  more  than  half  what  the  young  bride- 
grooms had  settled  as  the  probable  allowance. 
Five  shillings  a  week  was  to  be  allowed  as  long 
as  the  children  remained  at  work;  and  in  case  of 
their  employment  failing,  the  sum  was  to  be  in- 
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creased  in  proportion  to  the  capability  of  the 
fund.  Weekly  meetings  were  ordered  to  be  held 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  at  which  any  one  should 
be  welcome  to  attend ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  going  to  some  expense  to 
have  the  proceedings  of  the  body  made  public 
through  the  newspapers. 

Allen  was  strongly  in  favour  of  having  only 
three  members  of  the  Committee  sit  daily  for  the 
dispatch  of  common  business;  viz.,  the  trea- 
surer, secretary,  and  one  of  the  other  members, 
in  rotation,  for  the  sake  of  a  casting  vote.  He 
knew  enough  of  such  Committees  to  believe  that 
ill-natured  tittle-tattle  was  particularly  apt  to  find 
its  way  into  them,  and  that  quarrels  between 
masters  and  men  were  often  kept  up  by  these 
means  long  after  they  would  naturally  have  died 
out;  and  that  a  weekly  sitting,  at  which  the 
three  members  should  be  accountable  for  all  they 
had  done,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  interests  of 
the  association.  The  proposal  gave  offence, 
however;  some  supposing  that  he  wanted  to 
keep  the  power  in  few  hands,  others  being  un- 
willing to  enjoy  the  pomp  and  privilege  of  their 
office  no  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  some  honestly  thinking  that  the  voices  of  all 
were  wanted  for  the  decision  of  questions  daily 
arising.  Allen  would  have  cared  little  for  his 
motion  being  rejected;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the 
allowance  he  strove  to  make,  it  vexed  him  to  the 
heart  to  hear  evil  motives  assigned  for  every 
proposition  which  did  not  please  the  people.  He 
often  said  to  himself  that  it  must  be  a  very  dif* 
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ferent  ttiingf  to  nt  in  a  connnittee  of  gentlemen 
where  opinions  ore  treated  as  opinions,  (t.  e.,  as 
having  no  moral  qualities,  and  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  according  to  their  expediency,)  and  in  a 
committee  of  persons  who  expose  their  deficiencies 
of  education  by  calling  all  imkind  or  foolish  who 
difiPer  from  themselves.  Such  remarks  appeared 
to  Allen  to  proceed  from  the  same  spirit  which 
tortured  martyrs  in  former  days,  and  proscribed 
the  leaders  of  a  combination  in  the  present. 

Any  one  committee-meeting  afforded  a  pretty 
fair  specimen  of  all.  Sometimes  there  were 
more  letters  than  at  others,  sometimes  larger, 
sometimes  smaller  remittances  than  had  been 
expected,  and  occasionally  none  at  all.  Some- 
times there  was  a  dearth  of  gossip  abo^t  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  masters,  an  *  then 
again  an  abundance  of  news  of  spiteful  devices 
and  wilful  misrepresentations  and  scornful  say- 
ings, for  which  there  should  be  a  sure  retribu- 
tion. But  the  same  features  distinguished  all; 
and  one  sketch  will  therefore  describe  the  whole. 

A  little  before  ten,  the  committee-men  might 
be  seen  tending  towards  St.  George^s  road.  They 
could  win  their  way  but  slowly,  for  they  were 
continually  waylaid  by  one  or  another  who  had 
some  very  important  suggestion  to  make,  or 
question  to  answer ;  or  a  piece  of  news  to  tell 
which  would  sound  well  in  committee.  Allen 
was  the  most  sore  becet 

"  Lord  t  Allen,  what  work  yours  must  be  with 
such  a  many  letters  to*  write !  Why,  it  must 
cost  a  mint  of  money  to  pay  postage.'^ 


^  All  for  the  cause,  you  know*      Let  me  go^ 

will  you  ?  I  am  rather  late." 

*'  Not  a  clock  has  struck  yet,  man,  and  I  want  to 
know  whether  it's  true  about  the  large  order  that's 
gone  to  Glasgow  because  Elliott  can't  execute  iXV* 

"  All  true,  perfectly  true.    Good  bye." 

''  Well,  but  have  you  seen  Elliott  since  ? 
Lord !  I  should  lo?e  to  see  him  look  chap-failea 
when  he  finds  the  power  is  witli  us." 

''  'Tis  for  us  to  look  ehapfalien,  I  think," 
said  Allen,  trying  to  disengage  his  buttmi; 
*'  Where's  the  power  if  more  such  orders  go 
&e  same  way  V* 

**'  Stop,  Allen,  one  thing  more.  Do  you  know, 
several  of  us  are  of  a  mind  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Union  that  Wooller,  with  his  large  family, 
has  no  more  on  a  pay-day  than  Briggs." 

**  Briggs  has  a  sick  wife,  and  his  children  are 
too  young  to  work." 

"  Woolier  must  have  more,  however,  and 
that  you'll  find  to  your  cost,  if  you  don't  take 
care.  Prettv  encouragement  to  turn  out,  in« 
deed,  if  such  a  man  as  he  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
worse  men  than  himself  i" 

**  Let  him  carry  his  complaint  to  the  proper 
place,  if  he  is  discontented.  The  committee 
ordered  his  allowance,  and  it  is  they  must  altet 
it,  not  I." 

Allen  now  thought  he  had  made  his  escape; 
but  his  gossip  called  after  him  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  tell  him  on  which  the  whole  fate  of  the 
strike  depended.  Allen  was  all  ear  in  a  moment 
It  was  said,  and  on  very  good  authority,  that  the 
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masters  would  never  employ  a  Manchester  man 
again.  They  had  sent  to  Glasgow  and  to  Bel- 
fast, and  all  over  England,  and  if  they  could  not 
get  workmen  enough  by  these  meansfthey  would 
bring  them  in  troops  from  abroad. 

"  Who  told  you  this  V  said  Allen,  laughing. 

**  That's  between  him  and  me,"  replied  the 
gossip  mysteriously;  •*  but  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  it  is  true.** 

**  Aye,  we  have  been  told  so  twice  a  day  since 
we  turned  out/'  said  Allen ;  **•  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  believe  it  You  might  as  well 
tell  me  they  mean  to  take  their  mills  on  their 
backs  and  march  over  the  sea  to  America." 

^'  You  may  laugh,  sir,  but  I'm  far  from  as 
sure  as  you  that  we  are  not  going  to  ruin." 

"  I  am  sure  of  no  such  tning,"  replied  Allen. 
"  I  wish  I  were ;  but  if  we  are  ruined,  it  will  not 
be  by  French  people  spinning  in  Chorlton  Row." 

A  knot  of  smokers,  each  with  as  much  to 
say,  stood  or  lolled  about  the  door  of  the  Spread- 
Eagle.  Allen  looked  at  the  window  of  the  com- 
mittee-room, and  wished  he  could  have  got  in. 
that  way ;  but  there  was  no  escape  from  the  file 
of  questioners.  Several  of  his  companions  were 
ready  to  tell  him  that  he  was  late,  when  he  at 
length  took  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and 
began  to  arrange  his  papers. 

**  I  know  it;  but  I  left  home  half  an  hour 
since.     1  have  been  stopped  by  the  way." 

*'  And  80  you  always  will  be.  You're  so  soft, 
man,  you're  not  fit  for  office  if  you  can't  say 
» TO.'  " 
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Doolay,  the  Tepresentative  of  the'  Irish  hand^ 
loom  weavers,  here  took  up  Allen's  defence, 
urging  that  \X  would  be  too  hard  if  the  people  out 
of  office  might  not  make  their  remarks  to  those 
who  were  in ;  and  that  a  secretary  must  be  at 
stony-hearted  ai  the  last  speaker  to  refuse  them 
a  hearing. 

*'  Come,  come;  to  business,"  cried  Allen,  to 
stop  the  dispute.  *'  But  first  shut  the  door^ 
Brown,  and  make  every  one  knock  that  wants  to 
come  in.  If  they  won't  obey  at  once,  slip  the 
bolt.  We  must  preserve  the  dignity  and  quiet  of 
the  Committee." 

**  O,  by  all  manner  of  means,"  said  the  Irish- 
man, sitting  down  demurely  at  the  board,  and 
twirling  his  thumbs ;  *'  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
way  his  honour  set  us  to  play  when  we  were 
children— •" 

"  I  have  here  a  letter  ftfom  number  three/ 
Allen  began,  as  if  all  had  been  silence,  **  who 
has  prosecuted  his  journey  successfully  as  far  as 
Halifax,  from  whence  he  hopes  to  transmit,  in  a 
post  or  two,  a  sum  nearly  as  large  as  was  con- 
tributed by  that  place  to  the  Bradford  strike.  It 
will  gratify  yoU|  I  am  sure,  to  know  with  how 
much  friendly  anxiety  our  fellow-labourers  watch 
the  result  of  our  present  noble  struggle;  and  I 
trust  you  will  agree  with  me  that  their  sugges- 
tions are  entitled  to  our  respectful  attention, 
Dooley,  be  so  good  as  read  the  letter  to  the 
Committee,  while  I  look  what  must  be  brought 
forward  next'* 

"  With  raal  plensure,  Mr.  Secretary;  but  first 
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ril  take  lave  to  wet  my  throat  with  a  little  ale 
or  spirits.  It's  dry  work  reading  and  advising, 
and  a  clear  sin  to  keep  so  many  men  shut  up  on 
a  summer's  day  with  not  a  drop  to  help  their 
wits." 

"  Whatever  is  ordered  is  at  your  own  cost, 
remember,"  said  Allen ;  "  and  I  would  recom- 
mend your  going  elsewhere  to  refresh  yourself. 
Meanwhile,  will  some  one  else  have  the  good- 
ness to  read  the  letter  now  under  consideration  ?" 

After  much  complaint  and  discussion,  Dooley 
was  prevailed  on  to  be  quiet  and  let  the  business 
go  forward.  Having  first  loaded  Allen  with  abuse 
and  then  with  praise,  he  tried  to  behave  well, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  if  his  priest  had  put 
him  under  penance. 

The  letter  in  question  and  some  others  having 
been  discussed  and  dismissed  with  due  decorum, 
a  member  brought  before  the  notice  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  a  calumny  which  he  believed  had  been 
widely  circulated,  and  which  was  likely  to  impair 
the  credit  of  the  association,  and  thus  to  deprive 
them  of  the  countenance  of  their  distant  friends 
and  of  all  chance  of  reconciliation  with  the 
masters.     It  was  said  and  believed 

A  push  at  the  door.     **  Who  is  there  V 

'*  Only  Tom  Hammond." 
.    "  Learn  what  he  wants.** 

Tom  Hammond  only  thought  he  would  look 
in  and  see  whether  it  wias  a  full  committee-day, 
and  how  they  got  on :  which  thought  only  occa- 
sioned the  door  to  be  shut  in  his  face  and  the 
delivery  of  an  admonition  to  go  about  Ids  own 
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business  and  leave  other  people  to  manage  theira 
in  quiet. 

"  Well ;  what  was  this  libd  ?  *' 

It  was  said  that  the  Committee  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  go  round  as  inspectors,  and 
to  examine  the  work  done  by  all  members  of  the 
Union,  and  determine  whether  the  price  given 
for  it  was  fair  or  not.  Allen  thought  it  incredible 
that  any  of  the  masters  could  have  given  heed  to 
BO  absurd  a  report ;  but  if  one  instance  could  be 
brought  of  its  having  been  actually  believed,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  propose  some  measure  of 
effectual  contradiction. 

Clack  would  wish  that  the  secretary  was  some- 
what less  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  infor* 
mation  brought  to  the  committee  by  some  who 
were  as  likely  to  know  what  was  going  forward 
as  himself.  The  association  was  not  to  lose  its 
character  because  its  secretary  chose  to  laugh  at 
the  foul  calumnies  circulated  against  it,  and 
which  seemed  anything  but  laughable  to  those 
who  had  the  honour  of  the  Union  really  at 
heart.     And  so  forth. 

The  secretary  begged  to  explain  that  nothing 
was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  risk  the 
good  name  of  the  association;  and  he  must 
further  assert  that  no  man  breathing  had  its 
honour  more  at  heart  than  himself.  He  need 
but  appeal  to  those  who  had  heard  him  say  but 
just  now And  so  forth. 

The  result  was  a  resolution  that  a  paper  should 
be  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  lAasters,  con- 
taining an  explanation  of  what  the  office  of  thii^ 
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eommittee  ocmtisted  ip ;  vix.  •^— 4iot  in  delsr« 

mining  the  value  of  work  and  the  rate  of  wages, 
but  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  turn-out  after 
the  strike  had  been  actually  made ;  in  collecting 
and  distributing  money,  and  conducting  the  cor* 
rcspondence  and  accounts. 

While  Alien  was  consulting  his  eompanions 
about  the  wording  of  this  letter,  the  rub-a«dub  of 
a  drum,  accompanying  shrill  pi}Hng,  was  heard 
approaching  from  a  distance,  and  presently  the 
sounds  of  merriment  fipom  without  told  that 
Bray  was  among  the  smokers  on  the  outsido* 
Sometimes  a  rumble  and  screech  seemed  to  show 
that  the  unsktlM  were  trying  his  instruments, 
and  then  it  appeared  Arom  the  heavy  tread  and 
shuffling  of  feet  that  some  were  dancing  horn* 
pipes  under  his  instnietions.  Dooley  soon  started 
up. 

'*  Let  us  have  Bray  in  here.  Hell  put  a 
little  life  in  us,  for  all  this  is  as  dull  as  sitting  at 
a  loom  all  day.  We  make  it  a  point  of  honour, 
you  know,  not  to  trample  on  a  fallen  man.  We 
let  Bray  come  and  go  as  if  he  was  still  one  of 
us,  poor  cratur.'- 

«'  Wait  till  he  comes,*'  said  Men.  <*  He  it 
thinking  no  more  of  us  at  this  moment  than  w« 
peed  think  of  him." 

Dooley  returned  to  his  seat  with  the  mock 
face  of  a  chidden  child,  and  walking  as  softly  as 
if  he  trod  on  eggs,  twirling  his  thumbs  as  before. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  diversion.  Bray 
suddenly  made  a  lodgment  in  the  window,  sit- 
ting astride  on  the  sill  with  his  drum  balanced 
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befbre  him  and  playing  with  all  his  might,  so  as 
almost  to  deafen  those  within.  When  he  saw 
the  vexed  countenances  of  two  or  three  of  the 
men  of  business,  he  ceased,  dropped  into  the 
room,  rolled  his  drum  into  a  corner,  flung  his 
belled  cap  behind  it,  and  said, — 

**  Don't  scold  me,  pray.  Til  make  it  all  up  to 
you.  I'll  have  bars  put  up  at  the  windows  at 
my  own  cost  to  prevent  any  more  idle  fellows 
dropping  in  upon  you  when  you  have  made  all 
safe  at  the  door.  Moreover,  I  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  my  best  wisdom  at  this  present  time. 
What's  the  matter  in  hand  ?  " 

The  Committee  found  their  advantage  in  the 
consideration  which  made  them  admit  Bray  to 
their  councils,  though  he  had  no  longer  any  con- 
nexion with  their  affairs.  His  natural  shrewdness 
and  travelled  wisdom  were  valuable  helps  upon 
occasion.  When  the  terms  of  the  disclaimer 
were  agreed  upon.  Bray  told  them  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say,  and  he  should  say  it 
out  as  plainly  as  he  had  heard  it,  since  he  hoped 
they  were  all  men,  all  possessed  of  resolution 
enough  to  bear  what  might  be  said  of  them,  and 
to  surrender  their  own  gratification  for  the 
public  good. 

Clack  was  the  first  to  give  a  vehement  assent. 
With  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  protested  that  he 
would  take  his  heart  in  his  hand  and  give  it  to  be 
toasted  at  the  hangman's  fire,  if  it  would  do  the 
cause  any  good.  All  with  different  degrees  of 
warmth  declared  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  or 
to  be  sacrificed.    Allen's  assent  was  given  the 


kut  and  the  feast  confidently,  tliough  without 
hesitation.  He  had  inwardly  flinched  on  fint 
hearing  Bray'a  portentous  words,  hut  the  lecol* 
lection  that  he  had  already  devoted  himself,  re* 
stored  his  firmness  and  prepared  him  for  whatever 
might  he  coming.  He  would  have,  flinched  no 
more,  even  had  Bray 's  story  concerned  himself 
instead  of  another. 

'*  I  have  heen  a  pretty  long  round  this  mom<* 
ing,"  said  Bray,  '^  and  among  other  places  to  Mid- 
dieton,  and  there  some  good  fellows  and  I  had  a 
pot  of  ale.  Who  should  come  in  there  hut  a  tra- 
veller who  deals,  I  am  told,  with  several  firms  in 
this  place.  Well ;  he  heard  us  talking  ahout  the 
strike,  and  not  liking,  seemingly,  to  overhear 
without  speakinff,  like  a  spy,  he  joined  in  with 
us,  and  talked  like  a  very  sensible  man, — more 
so  than  I  should  have  expected,  considering  how 
much  he  has  clearly  been  with  the  masters. 

''  You  never  miss  a  stroke  at  your  old  enemies. 
Bray." 

**  As  long  as  they  are  enemies  to  me  and  such 
as  me,  I  shall  give  them  a  hit  at  every  turn. 
Well ;  this  gentleman  told  us  that  he  could 
speak  to  the  dispositions  of  the  masters,  if  any 
one  could  ;  and  he  was  positive  that  if  the  men 
would  take  one  step,  they  would  soon  have  over- 
tures flrom  the  masters.  '  If,'  said  he,  *  they 
will  prevent  Clack  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  their  strike,  the  masters  will  begin  to  come 
round  from  that  moment.'  " 

"  Turn  me  out « •*  exclaimed  Clack.  **  Prevent 
my  having  anything  to  do — -^'' 
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Bray  pimnied  ai  if  Clack  were  a  hmidfed  miles 
off.  '* '  They  think  that  f^iow/  saye  he,  '  a 
vulgar  speecfaifier  tiiat  knowa  nolking  about  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  is  only  fit  to  delude  the 
more  ignorant  among  tiie  tphmeiv  and  to  libel 
ike  masters.  Send  him  back  into  the  crowd 
where  his  proper  place  la,  and  then  you  will  see 
what  the  masters  have  to  say  to  the  Com- 
rohtee/" 

Allen  endeavoured  to  stop  remarks  which  it 
must  be  paanful  enough  to  Clack  to  hear  under 
any  form,  and  which  were  made  needlessly  offen- 
sive by  Bray,  who  wae  rather  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  set  down  to  tlie  mischief- 
maker.  Claek  was  necessarily  soon  stopped  also 
by  general  consent.  He  raged  and  vowed  revenge 
in  such  a  style  that  it  was  plainly  right  to  dismiss 
him  now  if  it  had  not  been  so  before.  He  could 
no  longer  be  trusted  with  any  degree  of  power 
against  the  masters,  if  the  Committee  wished  to 
preserve  their  character  for  impartiality.  As 
soon  as  he  could  be  perstraded  to  leave  the  room 
to  have  his  case  considered^  it  was  agreed  to 
recommend  him  to  resign,  if  he  wished  to  avoid 
being  regularly  deposed  at  the  next  public 
meeting.  He  preferred  the  appeal  to  the  pffblk;; 
and  his  companions  eould  only  h<^  that  the 
masters  would  hear  of  what  had  passed,  and 
would  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

It  was  next  proposed  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  pre* 
sented  to  Allen  in  consideration  of  his  services ; 
and  he  had  the  pain  of  hearing  himself  lauded  at 
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the  expense  of  Clack,  according  to  what  seemed 
the  general  rule,  to  admire  one  man  in  proportion 
to  the  contempt  with  which  another  was  treated. 
If  Rowe  was  railed  at,  Wentworth  was  praised ; 
if  Clack  was  complained  of,  Allen  was  imme- 
diately extolled.  Being  aware  of  this,  Allen 
would  have  declined  the  gift,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  a  fit  of  generosity  might  he 
transient ;  but  he  had  other  reasons  for  refusing 
to  listen  to  all  mention  of  a  gift.  He  chose  to 
keep  his  disinterestedness  beyond  all  question; 
and  he  feared  that  the  funds  were  about  to 
'decline  on  the  whole,  though  liberal  contributions 
were  looked  for  from  particular  places. 

To  stop  further  argument,  which  he  intended' 
should  be  unavailing,  he  returned  brief  thanks  to 
his  companions  and  broke  up  the  Committee. 


Chapter  VIII. 
A  TETE-A-TETE. 


It  was  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to  hold  the 
public  meetings  of  the  workmen  on  pay-days,  in 
order  that  they  might  appear  on  the  green  re- 
freshed and  in  good  spirits,  and  thus  give  the 
masters  the  most  favourable  impression  possible 
of  their  resources  and  of  the  vigour  with  which 
they  meant  to  maintain  the  strike.  This  ar- 
rangement had  not   the  effect  of  raising  the 
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spirits  of  the  leaders.  Pay-day  was  an  anxious  and 
painful  day  to  them.  In  addition  to  ail  the  sad 
stories  of  distress  which  they  must  hear,  and  the 
discontent  which  they  must  witness,  there  was  a 
perpetual  dread  of -the  fund  appearing  to  decline, 
and  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  heing  there- 
fore shaken.  It  was  frequently  necessary  to 
borrow  money, — sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred 
pounds  at  a  time, — on  the  security  of  what  was 
to  come  in  during  the  next  week ;  and  even  those 
least  disposed  to  foresight  could  not  help  asking 
themselves  and  each  other  what  was  to  be  done 
next  time,  if  the  remittances  of  the  week  should 
not  superabound. 

Allen  was  turning  these  things  over  in  his 
mind  as  he  proceeded  to  the  Spread-Eagle  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  when  Clack  was  expected 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  Committee  by  the 
public  voice.  News  was  afloat  which  did  not 
tend  to  cheer  his  spirits,  though  he  thought  he 
discerned  in  it  a  sign  that  the  measures  already 
taken  concerning  Clack  were  prudent.  Ann 
Howlett,  Clack's  betrothed,  had  been  taken  up 
on  a  charge  of  breach  of  contract,  and  had  been 
committed  to  prison  by  the  magistrate.  This 
woman  having  been  singled  out  as  an  example 
seemed  to  indicate  enmity  against  Clack ;  and  if 
it  was  indeed  necessary  to  propitiate  the  masters 
by  sacrificing  him,  it  was  well  that  the  sacrifice 
was  offered  by  the  Committee  before  the  arrest 
■of  the  woman  instead  of  in  consequence  of  it.  A 
more  painful  piece  of  intelligence  followed.  Im- 
mediately after  this  arrest,  a  carrier,  who  was 
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eonTeyiftg  work  into  the  cowMj  fixf  Mortiiner 
and  Rowe,  wai  alUcked  on  his  way  out  cf  the 
town,  hi9  oart  raniaeked,  Umtelf  beaten*  and  the 
work  carried  off  in  triumpk.  Ten  or  tw^e  men 
had  been  oonoemed  m  the  outrage}  asd  it  was 
aeknowledged  that  tkej  bekmged  to  the  Union ; 
but  Allen  in  vain  attempted  to  learn  who  they 
Were.  His  intmrity  was  so  well  kneiWB,  that  it 
was  understood  mt%  be  wonld  deliver  the  offen- 
ders up  to  jostiee,  be  they  who  they  n»ghl|  and 
thevsi6re»  though  ssaay  knew*  no  one  would  tell. 
Mule  signs  and  obscnra  haisSs  eonveyed  that 
Clash  iMdsd  the  entexfnrise ;  buS  ncihing  id  the 
shape  of  evidence  was  offered. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  stancfoig  at  hii  window  when 
Allen's  gosstps  left  him  td  pwsno  his  way.  The 
gentleman  threw  tip  the  sash,  koAeed  caalioiwly 
up  and  down  the  street^  to  asceftaiii  whpetber  he 
was  obserTed,  and  tb^  mysteriously  bedu>ned 
to  Alien  to  come  into  the  hoose^ 

Wl^  do  yon  want  with  me^  sir  V 
I  want  a  little  eonTersation  witk  yoa,  that's 
all.      Can't  yon  eosne  in  for  a  qwtfter  oi  an 
hourf 

'*  If  I  could  find  any  one  to  Hike  my  place  at 
the  board,"  replied  Allen,  who  thought  that  some 
overture  might  be  coming.  **  If  yo«  will  let  me 
step  to  the  Spread'Eagle  or  write  a  note,  I  am 
at  your  service.'* 

The  plan  of  writing  a  note  was  preferred,  on 
condition  that  Allen  should  not  say  whence  or 
why  he  wrote.  He  saw  that  the  gentleman 
glanced  over  his  riiotilder,  to  see  whether  he  kept 
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his  word,  and  turning  sharp  round,  held  up  the 
paper  in  Howe's  face,  saying, 

"  There  is  honour  on  the  part  of  us  men,  I 
assure  you,  sir,  whatever  suspicion  there  is  on  the 
part  of  you  gentlemen.  Read  the  note,  if  you 
please." 

Rowe  did  as  he  was  desired,  diselaimlng  sus- 
picion, of  course,  and  getting  entangled  in  a 
oomplimentary  speech  which  Allen  listened  to 
very  quietly,  waiting,  with  his  arms  by  his  side^ 
for  the  end  of  it 

As  an  ending  did  not  come  readily,  however, 
the  gentleman  broke  off  in  order  to  send  the 
note.  He  gave  a  penny  to  a  child  in  the  street 
|o  carry  the  note  to  the  Spread-Eagle,  and  run 
away  directly  without  saying  where  he  came 
from ;  and  then  returning,  made  Allen  sit  down 
and  take  a  glass  of  ale,^ — particularly  fine  ale,— 
such  capital  ale  that  the  gentleman  often  indulged 
himself  in  a  draught  with  a  friend. 

When  nothing  more  remained  to  be  Said 
about  die,  Mr,  Rowe  sighed,  and  observed  what 
a  pity  it  was  tliat  people  should  fall  out  to  their 
mutual  injury,  and  that  those  who  had  power  to 
reconcile  differences  3hould  not  endeavour  to  do 

80. 

Allen  asked  what  party  was  meant  by  this 
descrijption. 

*'  You,"  replied  Rowe,  shaking  him  warmly 
by  the  hand.  "  You  must  know,  Allen,  that 
you  can  do  what  you  please  in  the  Union  ;  and 
I  only  wish  you  knew  how  the  masters  look  up 
to  you,  and  respect  your  manly,  moderate  con- 
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duct      Any  proposition  from  you  would  meet 
with  attention  from  both  parties ;  if  you  would 

'^  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  but  you  forget  that 
my  propositions  are  before  the  masters  already, 
and  do  not  meet  with  attention.  My  propo- 
sitions are  those  adopted  by  the  Union " 

*'  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  well  enough  what  they 
are;  but  you  must  bring  forward  something 
new.  Is  there  nothing  else  you  can  propose 
that  we  can  support  without  going  from  our 
word?" 

"  Just  tell  me  plainly,"  said  Allen,  '*  since 
you  seem  to  like  plain  speaking :  wil^  you  yourself 
make  a  concession  about  raising  the  wages  to  a 
middle  point,  if  we  yield  some  of  our  demands  of 
equal  importance  ?*' 

**  Why,  you  see,"  replied  Rowe,  edging  his 
chair  closer,  and  filling  Allen's  glass,  **  I  don't 
want  to  come  forward  the  first  in  this  kind  of 
thing.  Indeed,  as  a  junior  partner,  I  ought  not 
so  to  commit  myseif.  I  can't  be  the  first,  you 
see ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  be  the  second. 
Yes,  you  may,  between  you  and  me,  depend  upon 
my  being  the  second." 

*'  Between  you  and  me!"  exclaimed  Allen, 
laughing.  "  That  leaves  me  nothing  to  propose 
to  the  meeting.  See  now  how  they  would  laugh 
at  me ! — '  My  fellow- workmen,  I  propose  that 
we  should  lower  our  demands  because  a  person 
(I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  who)  offers,  between 
himself  and  me,  to  yield  in  part  after  otiiers  have 
yielded.'    Why,  sir,  they  would  jeer  me  off  tfie 
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stand,  or  bid  me  say  to  their  ooncealed  opponenti 
*  Thank  you  for  nothing.  If  others  have  yielded 
first,  we  shall  owe  nothing  to  you.* " 

*'  Well  but,  Allen,  you  don't  seem  to  me  te 
know  the  difficulty  I  am  in,  if  you  use  my  name. 
You  don't  know  how  unpleasant—" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  do  know.  You  and  I 
areneither  of  us  men  of  nerve,  Mr.  Rowe,  and 
so  far,  you  have  ehosen  your  listener  well. 
Clack  would  ha^e  laughed  in  your  face,  by  this 
time,  and  been  half  way  to  the  Spread-Eagle  to 
tell  the  people  there  all  that  you  have  been 
saying ;  but  I  have  so  fax  a  sympathy  with  ypu 
that  I  know  the  misery  of  looking  round  and 
seeing  entanglement  with  one  party  or  another 
on  every  side — ^blame  from  one  or  another  sure 
to  come.  I  know  the  longing  to  be  somehow 
out  of  the  scrape,  the  shrinking  back  with  the 
hope  of  keeping  out  pf  sight,  the  dread  of  every 
one  that  comes  near  lest  some  new  dii)iculty 
should  be  arising.  I  can  pity  you,  sir,  for  aU 
these  feelings,  for  I  have  felt  them  myself." 

"  Have  you  I  have  you  indeed  ? ''  replied 
Bowe,  grasping  his  hand  again.  '*  What  a  sad 
thing  it  is  for  vou,  then,  to  be  a  leader  of  a  turn* 
out" 

**  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  sir.  Because 
these  feelings  are  natural  to  some  persons,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  should  be  indulged. 
It  will  not  do  to  Indulge  thepa,  sir,  believe  me. 
We  have  our  duties  as  well  as  men  of  our  make 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  we  must  surrender 
ourselves,  like  them,  to  our  duties,  or  be  dis« 

i3 
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graced  in  onr  own  eyes.  Happen  what  will 
witLin  U8  or  without  us,  it  is  for  you  and  me  to 
speak  out,  to  act  openly,  and  bear  the  conse* 
quences.    You  will  excuse  my  freedom." 

Another  grasp  of  the  hand,  with  a  speech 
about  the  secretary's  integrity;  upon  which 
Allen  rose,  saying, — 

*'  Then  as  we  are  of  one  mind,  sir*  suppose 
we  go  together  to  the  meeting,  and  say  what  we 
have  to  say  there,  instead  of  shut  up  in  this  par- 
lour. I  believe  I  can  promise  you  a  courteous 
hearing." 

'*  O  no,  no ;  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
I  have  no  offer,  you  know,  to  make  on  behalf  of 
the  masters, — ^nothing  to  say  that  I  should  think 
of  occupying  the  meeting  with." 

"  Then  you  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  me, 
sir,  since,  as  an  individual,  I  have  no  power  to 
negotiate.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Rowe." 

'*  Stay  a  moment,  Allen.  You  understand 
that  the  men  are  not  to  know  of  this  interview ; 
and  it  is  of  more  importance  still  that  the  mas* 
ters  should  not.     Promise  me,  Allen." 

*'  I  can  promise  no  such  thing,''  said  Allen, 
returning  from  the  door.  *'  I  regard  your  con- 
sent to  be  the  second  to  raise  wages  as  a  con* 
cession,  and  I  was  going  to  report  it  to  Mr. 
Wentworth." 

"  For  God's  sake  don't ! " 

*'  I  must,"  said  Allen,  firmly ;  and  all  en-> 
treaty,  all  reproach,  was  in  vain. 

"  At  least,  don't  give  up  the  name.  The  fact 
will  do  just  as  well  without  the  name.    Give  me 
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lyour  word  to  conceal  the  name  till  you  see  me 
again.'' 

Out  of  pure  compassion,  Allen  yielded  thus 
far.  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  him  to  the  hou«e- 
door,  harping  upon  '^  the  name,  the  name/'  till 
Allen  turned  round  to  say  gravely, 

*^  A  promise  once  given  is  enough,  sir,  be- 
tween honest  men.     I  have  given  you  my  word." 

**  True,  true,  my  good  friend.  It  is  only  a 
trick  I  have  got  of  repeating  my  sentences.*' 

And  the  gentleman  shut  the  door  behind  his 
guest,  feeling  very  like  a  child  who  has  persuaded 
her  maid  not  to  tell  her  governess  who  broke 
the  china  cup;  knowing  all  the  time  that  the 
mishap  must  come  to  light,  and  trembling  every 
time  any  one  goes  near  the  cupboard. 


Chapter  IX. 
A  PUBLIC  MEETING. 


^'  How  much  did  you  fall  short  to-day?"  in- 
quired Allen,  as  he  joined  in  with  a  group  of 
committee-men  going  to  the  meeting. 

"  Sixty  pounds;  but  we  shall  make  it  up 
before  three  days  are  over,  depend  upon  it ;  and, 
besides,  the  masters  will  yield  as  soon  as  Clack 
is  done  for,  you'll  see.  Wentworth  is  before  us, 
going  to  the  meeting.  But  what  have  you  been 
about,  Allen,  playing  truant  on  pay-day  T* 

*''  Preaching  fortitude  and  giving  a  fillip  to  the 
faint-hearted/' 
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"  Ai  Chrifttan  a  duty  at  feoding  Oe  hongvy 

and  easing  the  poor,"  observed  a  companion. 
'*  If  Allen  is  absent  from  a  good  deed,  you  may 
be  sure  he  is  doing  a  better.'* 

There  was  no  part  of  Allen's  duty  that  he  dis- 
liked more  than  opening  the  weekly  meetings. 
The  applause  discomposed  him.  He  could  not, 
like  Claok,  make  a  deprecating  flourish  of  the 
hands,  or  shake  his  head  modestly,  or  look  round 
with  a  proud  smile.  He  was  very  apt  to  fidget, 
and  swmg  his  hat,  and  make  a  short,  ungraceful 
bow.  As  soon  as  he  found  this  out,  he  adopted 
one  posture,  from  which  he  determined  not  to 
move  till  the  thing  was  over,  {ie  folded  his 
anna  and  dropped  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and 
so  stood  as  if  facing  a  guat  of  wind,  till  the  clap- 
ping had  sunk  into  silence. — ^This  day,  the  clap- 
ping on  his  appearance  was  twice  as  long  and 
twice  as  vehement  as  usual,  Clack's  former  po- 
pularity being  transferred  to  himself.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  appeared  in  time  to  sbara  his  honours,  and 
to  relieve  him  from  applause,  which  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  end.  Clack  would  fain  have 
appropriated  both  series  of  cheers ;  but  be  could 
not  manage  it.  As  aoon  as  he  began  to  bow 
and  look  flatleifed,  there  arose  cries  of  **  Off, 
off!"  which  strengthened  into  groans  when  hd 
attempted  to  brave  them.  With  a  nervous  sneer, 
the  orator  observed  to  those  within  hearing  that 
his  time  would  soon  come,  when  he  would  cany 
off  more  cheers  than  any  of  them. 

«'  Better  put  yourself  under  AUenHi  wing,  if 
you  want  to  be  clapped,*  observed  Mr.  Went* 
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wortli.  "  I  conclude  it  was  because  I  stood  next 
to  him  that  they  cheered  me  to-day,  instead  of 
groaning,  as  they  did  a  week  ago.  We  must 
submit  to  be  beholden  to  Allen — Sey,  Clack  V 

With  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  the  orator 
withdrew  as  far  as  he  could  from  Allen,  without 
going  out  of  sight,  while  Mr.  Wentworth  sat 
down  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  on  the  edge  of  the 
waggon  in  which  the  speakers  were  stationed. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  the  people  on  certain  questions  to  be 
proposed ;  and,  in  order  to  put  Clack  out  of  the 
pain  of  suspense,  his  affair  was  the  first  brought 
on.  Allen  expressed  himself  in  the  most  mo- 
derate terms  he  could  devise,  saying  that  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  usefulness  of  an  indi- 
vidual was  not  in  proportion  to  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  he  had  espoused,  or  to  his  desire  to  fulfil  its 
duties,  especially  where  the  likings  of  two  oppo- 
site parties  had  to  be  consulted ;  that  it  so  hap- 
pened, in  the  present  case,  that  the  individual  in 
question  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
masters,  and  that  nis  remaining  a  member  of  the 
Committee  might  therefore  prove  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  an  amicable  agreement.  It  was  for  the 
meeting  to  declare  whether  they  were  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  an  accommodation  by  naming 
some  substitute  for  Clack,  who  might  be  equally 
energetic  in  their  service,  and  more  agreeable  to 
their  employers.  After  a  pause,  and  with  evi- 
dent effort,  he  added,  that  if  the  conduct  of  the 
person  in  question  had  been,  in  all  respects, 
|uch  as  the  Union  could  approve,  it  would  have 
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ffm%  kurd  mik  th«  committee  before  tliey  would 
Save  sftnctioned  his  removal  from  office ;  but,  as 
It  seemed  too  evident  that  the  cause  had  received 
injury  by  his  means  in  ways  which  he  might  be 
spared  the  pain  of  pointing  out,  they  might  con- 
sider themselves  relieved  from  the  perplexity  of 
reeondling  consideration  for  the  individual  with 
a  regard  to  ^e  interests  of  Uie  body. 

A  hubbub  ensued  $  a  strong  party  of  Clack's 
friends  raising  shouts  on  his  behalf,  while  op- 
posing cries  rose  on  all  sides  of  "  Down  with  the 
blusterer!"  <'  Who  waylaid  the  carrier f*  "  He 
is  none  of  ub*  The  Union  keeps  the  laws.*^ 
'^  Law  and  concord !    Mo  Clack  i'^ 

Quiet  was  restored  on  Mr.  Wentworth's  rising 
to  explain  that  his  being  present  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  sign  that  nie  masters  would  yield 
on  Clack's  dismissal.  He  had  no  authority  to 
confirm  any  such  belief. 

ApplausC)— *and  Clack  doomed  by  an  over* 
wheimhig  majority  $  whereupon  bis  supporters 
made  their  way  to  the  waggon,  agreed  with  him 
that  the  meeting  was  not  worth  addressing,  even 
if  he  had  been  dlowed  to  speak  {  and  carried 
him  off  on  their  shoulders  to  fish  for  popularity 
in  the  streets  of  Manchester,  while  the  meeting 
oondueted  its  affairs  as  well  as  it  could  without 
him.  So  ended  that  matter,  except  that  some* 
how  Clack  and  his  party  were  forestalled  in  their 
return  into  the  town,  and  the  walls  everywhere 
presented,  conspicuous  In  white  chalk,  the  phrase 
which  still  rang  in  their  ears,  "  Law  and  Con* 
cord !    No  Clack  !**    An  extraordina^  number 
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of  little  hojfi  too  secfmed  to  have  taken  t)ie  fancy 
to  mimick  the  action  of  weaving,  with  ann  and 
foot,  crying  at  the  same  time 

**  dickity,  cHckify,  clack, 
Lay  him  on  his  back  f 
GUckity,  cKcUlf ^  thxkf 
Awaiy  l6t  him  jiack !" 

~  ¥sa  move  decoroua  was  the  meeting  in  their 
rear^  while  the  qoeriee  were  ^AanrnBedy  eadh  in 
ite  turn« 

*'  The  c«se  ti  Anh  Howktt  being  admitted 
by  all  parties  to  be  a  hard  one,  (her  contraet 
being  ictt  wages  whieh  would  not  support  her,) 
was  her  breach  of  oontf  act  ianetioned  by  the 
Union  V 

Shouts  of  ^^  No;  we  wotdd  have  helped  her  to 
perform  it  l" 

''  If  this  breaeh  of  contract  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Union,  was  it  thonght  lawful  revenge  for 
the  committB)  of  Ann  Hewlett  to  waylay  the 
enrrier  amd  strip  k»  earl?*' 

Groana,  a»d  slioots  of  ^  No  revenge  !** 

Some  one  near  the  cafi  having  spoken  to 
Alien^  he  pmt  the  qnestion, — 

"  SnppMing  tiris^  attack  to  have  no  connexkm 
with  Ann  Howlett's  aflair,  does  the  Union  sanc-^ 
tion  forciblef  attemptgrto  prevent  work  being  car- 
lied  into  the  country  V* 

Answev,  "  No.    Law  And  Concord  for  ever  f" 

•*  If  the  men  abide  by  the  htw,  and  fhe  masters 
arfe  found  disposed  to  concord,  will  the  Union  be 
disposed  to  concession  ?" 

Mixed  cries,  the  most  distinguishaMe  of  which 
was,  •*  £^k  by  tlte  Union !  Tht  Union  for  ever  T 
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Mr.  Wentworth  and  Allen  exchanged  nods,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  see" — "  Yes,  I  see." 

*'  Supposing  the  Union  to  be  preserved  entire, 
are  its  members  disposed  to  any  concession  in 
respect  of  wages  V* 

Cries  of  **  Equalization !' 
<*  An  equalization  is,  as  the  Committee  knows, 
indispensable ;  but  the  point  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  yet  received  your  instructions  is 
whether  that  equalization  may  be  fixed  below 
the  highest  rate,  m.,  that  which  Elliott  is  now 
giving  V* 

The  answers  were  at  first  hesitating,  then  con- 
fused, so  that  no  one  prevailed. 

**  Don't  press  for  an  answer  yet,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth.  *'  I  may  tell  them  something  which 
may  help  their  judgments.** 

Way  was  made  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  he 
presented  himself  to  speak. 

'^  Before  you  put  this  question  to  the  vote,  let 
me  just  mention  a  circumstance  or  two  that  yoti 
may  not  be  aware  of,  from  your  having  been  lately 
out  of  communication  with  the  fectories.  There 
are  few  things  that  we  hear  more  of  than  of  the 
changes  that  all  mortal  things  are  liable  to ;  and 
these  changes  affect  the  affair  we  have  in  hand, 
like  all  other  affairs.  We  are  told  that  every 
one  rises  from  sleep  in  the  morning  a  different 
man  from  him  who  lay  down  at  night ;  there 
having  been  a  waste  and  repair  of  the  substance 
of  which  the  bodily  man  is  composed.  In  the 
same  manner,  you  may  find  that  your  strike  is  a 
different  thing  to-day  from  what  it  was  at  its 
beginning.    Some  of  its  parts  have  fallen  oft; 
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and  others  have  been  added.  Whether  your 
body,  having  undergone  this  change,  be  the 
more  vigorous,  like  a  man  refreshed  with  sleep, 
yoi»  know  better  than  I.  But  further,  whenever 
you  return  to  your  work,  you  may  find  a  factory 
a  very  different  place  on  re-entering  from  what 
it  was  on  your  leaving  it.  There  has  been  much 
waste,  I  fear,  without  any  repair.  You  know 
what  kind  of  waste  I  refer  to.  You  have  heard 
of  large  orders,  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
execute,  having  been  sent  to  Scotland  and  else- 
where. You  know  that  much  of  our  capital, 
which  ought  by  this  time  to  be  returning  to  us 
again,  has  been  for  many  weeks  locked  up  in  our 
stocks  of  raw  material.  You  know  that  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  on  our  establishments  has  not 
been  repaid  by  the  production  of  goods  for  the 
market ;  or  the  cost  of  maintaining  ourselves  and 
our  families,  by  the  profitable  employment  of  our 
time  and  our  wits.  We  have  been  consuming 
idly,  and  so  have  you;  and  thus  there  must 
needs  have  been  great  waste. — And  what  is  it 
which  has  been  thus  wasted  ?  The  fund  which 
is  to  maintain  you ;  the  fund  out  of  which  your 
wages  are  paid.  Your  strike  has  already  lasted 
long  enough  to  change  our  ground  of  dispute. 
You  will  find  that  the  question  with  the  masters 
now  is,  whether  fewer  of  you  than  before  shall  be 
employed  at  the  same  wages,  or  fewer  still  at 
higher  wages,  or  as  many  as  before  at  lower  wages 
than  you  have  yet  received.  Keep  on  your  strike 
a  little  longer,  and  the  question  will  be,  how 
many  less  shall  be  employed,  at  how  much  less. 
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Keep  it  on  long  enough,  alid  the  qiiestionf  will 
be  entirely  settled ;  there  will  be  no  wage*  for 
Miybody*    Do  you  understand  me  1 " 

The  vpeakoT  look  snuff  while  the  munnnr  of 
di8approbi^o&  went  roimd,  and  then  continued. 

^*  I  do  not  suppose,  any  more  than  you,  that 
we  shall  come  to  ibis  pass*  because  your  capital 
must  be  Exhausted  sooner  than  ours,  and  then 
you  must  have  bread,  and  will  come  to  us  for 
work  before  our  fund  for  wages  is  all  wasted 
away ;  but  the  nearer  you  drive  us  to  this  pomt, 
the  more  injury  you  do  yourselves.  Let  me 
hear  your  objection,  friend/'  he  oostiBfQed  to  a 
man  in  the  crowd  who  kioked  eager  to  speak. 
"  Where  do  yon  thini^  mewroi^?  You  aclniow- 
ledge  thai  a  strike  is  a  bad  thmg,  but  sometimeB 
necessai^  to  obtain  a  ^ooA  one.  Refoshig 
wagea  sdtogeAer  kit  a  tmiei,  is  to^  bv  the  means 
of  securiffg  better  aftevwaMhs.  Do  I  ooiderfltaifd 
you  right?  Why,  tlmt  would  be  very  true  if 
you  had  the  power  or  were  in  Ihe  habit  of  keep- 
me  workmien  and  wsigea  in  pfoportion  to  each 
ouer.  If  the  masters  hod  more  capita)  thmi 
was  necessary  to.  jpiry  you  att  at  the  rate  you 
have  hidierto  received,  yotf  might  gain  year 
point  by  a  strike,  not  as  yov  sometimes  do  now, 
just  for  a  little  time  till  the  masters  can  shake 
themselveis  free  of  their  engagement, — but  per* 
manently.  But  thi«  is  not  te  case.  The  mas« 
ters'  capita}  doesr  not  retmm  enough  to  pay  you 
aO  at  the  rate  you  destte.  If  tb&y  are  to  keep 
their  capital  entire,  you  must  either  take  less 
waged,  or  fewer  of  yoti  aaust  take  wi^e»  at  all. 
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If  you  will  idl  have  tibe  wages  you  deBire,  the 
capital  which  pays  tlietn  wastes  away,  and  ruin 
approaches.  This  is  the  worst  event  that  couid 
happen,  as  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree.  Your 
alternative,  tlierefore,  is  to  withdraw  a  portion  o 
your  people  from  taking  wages,  or  ail  to  take 
less  tnan  you  are  striking  for.  You  are  not 
satisfied  yet?  (speaking  to  the  same  man.) 
Weil,  let  me  hear.  There  are  places  where 
there  are  no  strikes,  because  the  workmen  get  as 
high  wages  as  they  wish  for  ?  Very  true ;  there 
are  such  places,  and  London  is  one ;  concernhig 
which  I  heard,  the  other  day,  a  case  in  point. 

'*  The  money  wages  of  skilled  labour  in  London 
were  higher  from  1771  to  1708  than  was  ever 
known.  They  had  been  raised  beoaUse  prices 
were  high.  Tliey  were  afterwards  somewhat 
lowered ;  but  as  prices  fell  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion after  the  war,  the  real  wages  of  skilled 
labour  are  at  present  higher  than  they  had  ever 
been.  They  cannot  be  lowered  while,  as  at  pre- 
sent, there  is  an  occasional  defipiency  of  labour, 
since  the  men  would  strike  when  most  wanted  by 
the  niaster9,  and  the  loss  thus  caused  would  be 
greater  than  the  gain  of  giving  lower  wages.  In 
London  there  are  two  seasons  in  every  year; 
a  slack  season  in  which  many  workmen  remain 
unemployed ;  and  a  busy  season  in  which  they 
work  overhours,  because  there  are  not  hands 
enough.  Now,  here,  you  see,  lies  their  advaii- 
tage;  in  the  supply  of  labour  being  limited.  If 
it  was  the  case  with  them,  as  vrith  you,  that  some 
af  their  (^lass  always  remained  unemployed,  the 
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unemployed  would  undersell  the  busy,  and  wages 
would  fall.  Then,  as  here,  there  would  be 
strikes ;  and  then,  as  here,  strikes  would  be  of  no 
avail.  Where  there  are  permanently  fewer  work- 
men than  are' wanted  the  men  hold  the  power. 
Where  there  is  the  exact  number  that  is  wanted, 
the  power  is  equal,  and  the  contest  fair.  Where 
there  are  more  than  are  wanted,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  unemployed  to  a  hundred,  the  power 
is  in  the  masters'  hands,  and  strikes  must  fail. 
Must  there  not  be  a  larger  surplus  of  unemployed 
labour  than  this  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  else- 
where, since  wages  are  fallen  too  low  to  enable 
die  labourer  to  do  more  than  barely  exist? 
Allen,  is  there  a  silk  small- ware  weaver  present, 
do  you  suppose?  They  have  just  struck,  I 
find.* 

Proclamation  was  made  for  a  silk  small-ware 
weaver,  and  several  held  up  their  hands.  In 
answer  to  questions,  they  stated  that  within  two 
years  their  wages  had  been  reduced  forty-five 
per  cent.  Two  years  before,  common  gidloon 
weaving  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is,  lOd.  per 
gross  ;  it  was  now  reduced  to  Is,  4d.  per  gross  ; 
and  it  was  for  an  addition  of  2d,  per  gross  that 
the  mejck  struck :  little  enough  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that,  in  the  winter  season,  a  weaver  cannot 
average  more  than  twelve  gross  per  week.  As 
he  has  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  his  loom,  for  wind- 
ing, for  candle-light,  and  other  expenses  belong- 
ing to  his  work,  he  has  left  only  about  Ss,  a  week 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

•*  Could  so  dreadful  a  reduction  have  ever 
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taken  place,"  continued  Mr.'Wentwortk,  *'  if  you 
had  not  undersold  one  another  ?  And  how  aie 
the  masters  to  help  you  if  you  go  on  increasinff 
your  numbers  and  underselling  one  another,  as  S 
your  eipployers  could  find  occupation  for  any 
number  of  millions  of  you,  or  could  coin  the 
ptones  under  your  feet  into  wages,  or  knead  the 
dust  of  the  earth  into  bread?  They  do  what 
they  can  for  you  in  increasing  the  capital  on 
which  you  are  to  subsist ;  and  you  must  do  the 
rest  by  proportioning  your  numbers  to  the  means 
of  subsistence.  But  see  how  the  masters  are 
met !  In  Huddersfield  the  masters  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  extend  their  trade;  but  the 
multitudes  who  are  to  subsist  by  it  increase  much 
jfaster.  There  are  now  thirteen  thousand  work- 
people in  that  place  who  toil  for  twopence  half- 
penny a  day.  At  Todmorden*  the  fnost  skilful 
work  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  the  pittance  of  one 
shilling.  In  the  fair  county  of  Kent  there  are 
thirty  thousand  who  earn  no  more  than  sixpence 
a  day.  Compare  this  state  of  things  with  the 
condition  of  skilled  labour  wages  in  JLiondon, 
and  see  how  much  depends  on  the  due  propor- 
tion of  labourers,  and  the  capital  by  which  they 
are  to  b^  fed.  Would  you  could  be  convinced 
that  your  strike,  beskleB  occasioning  vexation  ancl 
ill-will  between  the  two  parties,  besides  inflicting 
distress  upon  yourselves,  and  inconvenienee  upon 
your  employers,  cannot  but  be  worse  than  ii| 
vain ! " 

During  the  last  few  sentences,  several  persona 
)iad  been  engaged  in  conference  with  Bray,  mho 
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leaned  over  a  corner  of  the  waggon  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say.  He  now  came  forward  and 
placed  himself  beside  Mr.  Wentworth,  observing 
that  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman 
seemed  pretty  true  and  reasonable  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  that  it  did  not  at  all  explain  what 
course  the  people  had  now  to  pursue.  It  was 
poor  comfort  to  tell  the  people  that  wages  could 
Bot  be  any  higher  on  account  of  their  numbers, 
since  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  lessen  those 
numbers. 

"  It  is  not  with  the  view  of  giving  present 
comfort,"  replied  Mr.  Wentworth,  •*  that  I  repre- 
sent what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth :  for 
alas  !  there  is  but  little  comfort  in  the  case  any 
way.  My  object  is  to  prevent  your  making  a 
bad  case  worse  ;  and  if  it  were  possible,  to  per- 
suade you  not  to  prepare  for  your  descendants  a 
repetition  of  the  evils  under  which  you  are  your- 
selves suffering.  All  that  you  can  now  do,  is  to 
live  as  you  best  may  upon  such  wages  as  the 
masters  can  give,  keeping  up  your  sense  of  respec- 
tability and  your  ambition  to  improve  your  state 
when  better  times  shall  come.  You  must  watch 
every  opportunity  of  making  some  little  provision 
against  the  fluctuations  of  our  trade,  contributing 
your  money  rather  for  your  mutual  relief  in  hard 
times,  than  for  the  support  of  strikes.  You 
must  place  your  children  out  to  different  occu- 
pations, choosing  those  which  are  least  likely 
to  be  overstocked;  and,  above  all,  you  must 
discourage  in  them  the  imprudent,  early  mar- 
riages to  which  are  mainly  owing  the  distresses 
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which  afflict  yourselves  and  those  which  will  for 
some  time,  I  fear,  oppress  your  children.  You 
ask  me  what  you  must  do.  These  things  are  all 
that  I  can  suggest." 

'*  But  these  things,  sir,  will  not  guard  our 
children  any  more  than  ourselves  from  the  fluc- 
tuations in  trade  you  speak  of." 

**  But  they  will  prevent  those  fluctuations 
from  heing  so  injurious  as  they  now  are.  The 
lower  wages  are,  the  more  are  such  fluctuations 
felt.  In  India,  where  an  average  day's  wages 
are  only  three-pence,  the  people  live  in  the 
poorest  possible  manner, — such  as  the  poorest  of 
you  have  no  idea  of.  Any  decrease  of  wages, 
therefore,  makes  the  more  weakly  of  the  labour- 
ers lie  down  and  die.  In  Ireland,  where  the  aver- 
age is  five-pence  a  day,  there  is  less  positive 
starvation  than  in  India,  but  more  distress  on  a 
fall  of  wages,  than  in  England.  In  England, 
such  fluctuations  are  less  felt  than  in  old  days, 
when  the  people  knew  nothing  of  many  things 
which  you  now  call  necessaries.  The  better  the 
state  of  the  people,  the  better  able  are  they  to 
stand  against  the  changes  to  which  all  trades  are 
liable ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  we  are  all  too 
little  inclined  to  foresee  the  effects  of  these 
changes,  and  to  provide  for  them ;  and  when  we  ex- 
perience the  necessary  consequences  of  a  change 
which  took  place  twenty  years  before,  we  are  apt 
to  suppose  these  consequences  arise  from  some- 
thing amiss  at  the  present  time.  ^When  a  de- 
mand for  any  article  of  manufacture  makes 
Iftbour  unusually  profitable,  labourers  provide  for 
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a  great  decline  of  wages  in  ftttiire  years,  by 
bringing  up  large  families  to  the  same  employ- 
ment. During  many  years,  that  is,  while  their 
children  are  growing  up,  they  feel  no  ill  effects, 
and  suppose  that  all  is  going  on  right  When  a 
decline  of  wages  comes,  they  suppose  it  happens 
from  some  new  circumstance,  and  not  from  their 
own  deed  in  overstocking  the  labour  market. 
Again ;  it  must  be  some  time  before  the  efifects 
of  a  decline  in  lessening  the  supply  of  labour  are 
felt.  A  part  of  the  population  perishes  slowly 
from  want  and  misery,  and  others  are  made 
prudent  in  respect  of  marriage;  but  by  the 
time  these  checks  are  seen  to  operate,  a  new 
period  of  prosperity  has  arrived,  which  is  ascribe 
ed  by  the  people  to  accident.  It  is  this  impossi- 
bility of  Aiaking  the  supply  of  labour  suit  the 
demand  at  a  moment's  notice,  which  makes 
fluctuations  in  trade  so  sensibly  felt,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  by  the  labourer.  Since  he  cannot,  as 
you  say,  Mf.  Bray,  diminish  the  number  of 
workmen  when  trade  is  slack,  and  if  he  wishes 
his  descendants  not  to  be  plunged  into  degrada- 
tion  by  extreme  poverty,  he  will  do  what  in  hin) 
lies  to  prevent  population  from  increasing  faster 
than  the  capital  which  is  to  support  it.'* 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  encouraged  to  pursue  his 
argumentative  manner  of  speaking  by  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  near  the  waggon.  Some  of 
them  had  become  a  little  tired  of  the  weekly 
meetings  at  which  their  orators  had  s^d  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again,  and  were 
pleased  to  be  reasoned  with  by  one  whom  they 
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esteemed,  and  to  obtain,  by  these  means,  a  better 
insight  into  their  affairs  than  was  given  them  by 
leaders  who  were  all  of  one  party.  The  more  the 
present  meeting  assumed  the  character  of  a  con- 
ference, the  more  eagerly  the  most  thinking  men 
in  the  crowd  pressed  towards  the  waggon,  and 
cheered  the  questions  and  replies.  Those  on  the 
outskirts,  who  were  more  fond  of  noise  and  dis- 
play, were  at  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased;  to  listen  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  or  to 
follow  Clack. 

Bray  now  observed  that  population  must 
increase  rapidly  indeed,  as  it  had  outstripped  the 
increase  of  capital  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  He 
believed  so  rapid  an  increase  of  capital  had  never 
been  known  before.  To  this  Mr.  Wentworth 
replied  by  asking  of  the  crowd  whether  there 
was  any  one  among  them  who  had  known  James 
Hargraves.  An  old  man  stept  forwards  and  said 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Blackburn,  and  had  been 
accustomed,  as  a  boy,  to  frequent  Hargraves* 
workshop;  that  he  remembered  seeing  the  car- 
penter busy  about  his  invention,  and  his  own 
delight  at  having  the  design  of  the  spinning- 
jenny  explained  to  him  by  the  inventor ;  he  saw 
directly  now  eight  threads  could  be  spun  instead 
of  one,  and  thought  it  a  very  fine  thing,  and  had 
little  notion  how  soon  it  would  be  so  much  im- 
proved upon  as  that  a  little  girl  might  work  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  spindles. 
When  was  this  ?  Why,  a  few  years  after  the 
old  king  George  began  to  reign;  in  1767,  he 
believed, 
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**  When  Aat  king  came .  to  tfie  throne,'^ 
observed  Mr.  Wentworth,  *'  the  whole  Talue  of 
the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  this  country 
was  only  200,0002.  a  year.'' 

"  There  were  very  few  people  employed  in  it 
tfien,**  interrupted  the  old  man.  *^  We  had  np 
Victories  and  no  towns  full  of  cotton^pinpers 
and  weavers.  My  father  used  to  take  his  work 
home  to  his  own  cottage,  and  grow  the  flax 
that  was  then  used  for  warp  in  his  own  garden, 
and  set  my  mother  to  pard  and  spin  the  raw 
cotton  for  the  weft.  This,  and  gettmg  the  warp 
firom  Ireland,  was  the  way  till  Arkwright's  spin** 
ning  frame  came  }nto  use.'' 

**  Then  was  the  time,  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
^  that  the  people  in  China  and  in  India  had  no 
rivals  in  the  marl^et  for  whatever  was  made  of 
cotton.  We  owe  it  to  these  machines,  and  the 
mule«jenny,  and  the  pQwer-loom  that  camo  in 
afterwards,  that  though  we  have  to  bring  our 
cotton  from  thousands  of  miles  off,  and  though 
the  wages  in  India  are,  as  1  said,  only  Sd.  a  day, 
we  have  beaten  them  in  the  competitbn,  and  can 
carry  b^ck  their  cotton  five  thousand  miles,  made 
into  a  cheaper  fabric  than  they  can  afford.  Such 
powers  as  these  must  make  our  capital  grow; 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  cotton  manufacture  is  the 
chief  business  carried  on  in  the  country,  and  that 
it  has  enabled  us  to  sustain  burdens  which  wpuld 
have  crushed  any  other  people.  Instead  of 
200,000/.,  the  annual  produce  of  the  manufac- 
ture is  now  more  than  36,000,000/.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  few  persons  werQ 
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employed  sixty  yesM  ago;  bat  it  is  tedkoned 
that  the  maAnfactate  now  affords  subsistence  to 
more  than  1,400^000  persons.  This  eneiratotis 
population  has  arisen  nsMotally  enoiigh  from  the 
rise  of  the  manufacture ;  but  your  present  con- 
dition shows  that  it  has  aheady  gone  too  far  $  and 
it  rests  with  yourselves  to  determine  whether  the 
evil  shdil  be  found  to  have  increaised  fifty  yeinn 
henoe.  And  now,  Allen,  yon  know  the  reitson 
of  the  clanse  I  added  to  yonr  ^ery  ih  the 
arbour," 

^*  Will  our  trade  go  on  increasing?'  was  the 
next  question  asked. 

''  I  hope  taid  trusi  thid  it  will,  as  we  have  got 
the  start  of  out  competitors  abroad ;  but  a  will 
pobably  increase  at  a  slower  rat^;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  strikes  may  prove  its  destruction.'' 

Here  the  speaker  abruptly  ceased,  and  nothing 
could  induce  him  to'  say  more.  He  let  himself 
down  irom  the  waggon,  and  quietly  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  thinking  perhaps  that 
the  people  would  dfaw  their  inferences  from  what 
he  had  said  more  freely  in  his  absence. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Wen^worth's  argument, 
and  especially  the  last  words  he  spoke,  left  Allen 
and  others  thoQghtfa).  They  would  not,  on  the 
ksfpalse  of  the  moment,  advise  a  compromise 
with  the  mastevSy  bat  appointed  another  general 
meetmg  fat  the  next  day,  to  take  into  consideta^ 
tlOn  some  matters  of  important  concern. 

One  matter  of  important  concernf  wias  taken 
into  Immediate  consideration,  however.  As 
toon  as  Alien  had  turned  Us  beieky  wm6  mem- 
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bers  of  the  committee  recalled  the  crowd  for  a 
few  minutes,  related  how  AUen  had,  from  time 
to  time,  refused  money  in  compensation  for  his 
services,  and  moved  that  a  suit  of  clothes  should 
be  voted  to  him.  This  was  a  present  which  he 
could  not  refuse,  if  given  under  colour  of  enabling 
him  to  appear  more  respectably  as  their  advo- 
cate before  the  masters,  and  would  serve  to 
make  a  proper  distinction  between  such  a  sound 
friend  to  their  cause  as  Allen,  and  such  a  frothy 
fellow  as  Clack.  The  motion  was  carried  by 
acclamation  ;  and  as  all  Allen*8  scruples  were 
so  forestalled  as  that  he  could  not  decline  the 
gift,  he  was,  before  nightfall,  clothed  in  a  suit 
which  must  mark  him  out  at  the  meetings  as 
leaiet  of  the  Union  proceedings. 


Chapter  X. 

HOPE  DECLINING. 

Alas !  what  is  so  fleeting  as  popularity!  Allen's 
was  in  great  part  gone  before  morning.  Some 
mischievously  disposed  persons,  who  had  marked 
what  impression  nad  been  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  secretary  by  Mr.  Wentworth's  speech,  and 
who  had  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  wished 
to  propose  a  compromise  with  the  masters,  took 
upon  themselves  to  make  known  that  the  favourite 
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secretary  had  turned  tail  and  meant  to  betray  the 
cause.     A  general  gathering  about  the  waggon 
of  all  who  scorned  to  be  betrayed  was  advised, 
in  order  to  keep  his  friends  at  a  distance  and  to 
raise  a  hiss  with  the  more  effect.     When,  con- 
fident of  his  reception,  Allen  advanced  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  in  order  to  express  his  gra- 
tification at  the  mark  of  esteem  he  had  received, 
he  was  startled  by  a  burst  of  groans  and  hisses. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  about  him  to  see  if  Clack 
or  any  other  unpopular  person  was  standing  near; 
but  signs  not  to  be  mistaken  convinced  him  too 
soon  that  he  was  the  object  of  the  people's  dislike. 
He  coloured  scarlet,  and  was  about  to  cover  his 
face  with  his  hands,  but  checked  himself,  and, 
by  a  strong  effort,  stood  it  out.    Those  who  were 
near  him  saw  how  the  papers  in  his  hand  shook ; 
but  his  countenance  was  fixed  and  his  attitude 
firm.     After  many  vain  attempts  to  make  himself 
heard,  he  stripped  off  his  new  coat,  folded  it  up 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  committee-men 
near,  and  sent  a  messenger  home  for  his  working 
dress.     This  he  communicated  to  the  meeting 
the  first  moment  that  they  would  let  him  speak. 
He  would  not  accept  any  gift  from  those  to 
whom  his   services  were  no  longer  acceptable. 
He  was  ready  to  resign  his  office, — ^an  arduous 
office,  which  theyxo  doubt  remembered  had  been 
forced  upon  him, — as  soon  as  they  should  direct 
him    into    whose   hands    he   should   deliver   his 
papers.     In   the  meanwhile,  he  would  proceed 
Willi  their  business,  forgetful  of  all  personal  con- 
siderations. 

7  I. 
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AH  propositions,  whether  made  hy  himself  or 
others,  tending  to  a  compromise,  were  rejected, 
and  the  meeting,  afler  a  stormy  discussion,  in 
which  no  point  was  settled,  hroke  up.  The 
whole  afiair  put  Clack  and  his  (riends  in  glee, 
and  filled  wiser  people  with  grief  and  apprehension 
of  the  consequences. 

The  first  consequence  was  that  all  the  children 
were  turned  off,  The  masters  were  hent  on 
bringing  the  affair  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  being  disappointed  in  the  hope  that 
the  men  would  propose  a  compromise,  endea- 
voured to  drive  them  to  it. 

This  was  thought  by  some  parents  far  from 
being  the  worst  thing  that  had  happened.  While 
tlie  Committee  shook  their  heads  over  this 
weighty  additional  item  of  weekly  charge,  many 
tender  mothers  stroked  their  cliildren's  heads 
and  smiled  when  they  wished  them  joy  of  their 
holiday,  and^ade  them  sleep  on  in  the  mornings 
without  thinking  of  the  factory  bell.  —  It  was 
some  days  before  the  little  things  got  used  to  so 
strange  a  difference  fix>m  their  usual  mode  of 
Mfe.  Some  would  start  up  from  sound  sleep- 
with  the  question,  "  Father,  is  it  time  ?  "  Some 
talked  in  their  sleep  of  being  too  late,  and  went 
on  to  devour  their  meals  hastily,  as  if  their  time 
was  not  their  own.— It  would  have  amused  some 
people  and  made  others  melancholy  to  watch 
the  sports  of  these  town -bred  children.  One 
little  girl  was  seen  making  a  garden ; — that  is, 
boring  a  hole  between  two  flints  in  a  yard  with 
a  rusty  pair  of  scissors  and  inserting  therein  a 
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daisy  which  by  some  rare  chance  had  reached 
her  hands.     Others  collected  the  fragments  of 
broken  plates  and  teacups  from  the  kennels,  and 
spread  them  out  for  a  mock  feast  where  there  was 
nothing  to  eat.     The  favourite  game  was  playing 
at  being  cotton-spinners,  a  big  boy  frowning  and 
strutting  and  personating  the  master,   another 
with  a  switch  in  his  hand  being  the  overlooker, 
and  the  rest  spinners   or  piecers,  each  trying 
which  could  be  the  naughtiest  and  get  the  most 
threats  and  scolding.     Many  were  satisfied  with 
lolling  on  the  stairs  of   Uieir    dwellings    and 
looking  into  the  streets  all  day  long ;  and  many 
nursed  their  baby  brothers  and  sisters,  sitting  on 
the  steps  or  leaning  against  the  walls  of  the  street 
Hannah  Bray,  when  not  abroad  with  her  father, 
took  pains  to  stir  up  her  little  neighbours  to  what 
she   called  play.     She  coaxed  her  father  into 
giving   them    a   ball,    and  tried  to  teach   the 
children  in  the  next  yard  to  play  hide  and  seek ; 
but  she  oiteik  said  she  never  before  saw  such 
helpless  and  awkward  people.    They  could  not 
throw  a  ball  five  feet  from  them,  or  flung  it  in 
one  another's  faces  to  as  to  cause  complaints  and 
crving-fits.  In  hiding,  they  always  showed  them" 
selves,  or  came  out  too  soon  or  not  soon  enough, 
or  jostled  and  threw  one  another  down ;   and 
they  were  the  worst  runners  that  could  be  con* 
ceived.    Any  one  of  them  trying  to  catch  Han* 
nah  looked  like  a  duck  running  after  a  greyhound. 
Hannah  began  with  laughing  at  them  all  round ; 
but  observing  that  her  father  watched  their  play 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  she  aiterwards  contenteo 
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herself  with  wondering  in   silence  why  some 
ciiiidren  were  so  unlike  others. 

The  affairs  of  all  concerned  in  the  strike  looked 
more  and  more  dismal  every  day.  There  were 
more  brawls  in  the  stieets;  there  was  less  peace 
at  home  ;  for  none  are  so  prone  to  quarrel  as 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  whose 
tempers  are  at  the  same  time  fretted  by  want. 
All  the  men  who  were  prone  to  drink  now  spent 
hour  after  hour  at  the  alehouse,  and  many  a 
woman  now  for  the  first  time  took  to  her  '^  drop 
of  comfort"  at  home.  Many  a  man  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  helper  to  his  wife  and  tender  to 
his  children,  began  to  slam  the  door  behind  him, 
after  having  beaten  or  shaken  the  little  ones  all 
round,  and  spoken  rough  words  to  their  trembling 
mother.  While  she,  dashing  away  her  tears, 
looked  for  something  to  do,  and  found  one  thing 
that  she  would  wash  if  she  had  fuel  and  soap, 
and  another  that  she  would  mend  if  she  had 
material  and  cotton. — ^Now  was  the  time  to  see 
the  young  woman,  with'  the  babe  in  her  arms, 
pushing  at  the  curtained  door  of  the  dram-shop, 
while  her  husband  held  it  against  her,— he  saying, 
— '^  Welly  I  tell  you  I'm  coming  in  five  minutes ; 
I  shan't  be  five  minutes," — and  she  plaintively 
replying,  **  Ah,  I  know,  you  always  say  so.** — . 
Now  was  the  time  to  see  the  good-^son  pacing 
slowly  to  the  pawnbroker's  to  pledge  his  a^^ed 
mother's  last  blanket  to  buy  her  bread.  These 
were  the  days  when  the  important  men  under  the 
three  balls  civilly  declared,  or  insolently  swore, 
tliat  they  could  and  would  take  no  more  goods  in 
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pawn,  as  their  houses  were  full  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  there  was  no  sale  for  what  they  had 
encumbered  themselves  with.  Never  before  had 
they  been  so  humbly  petitioned  for  loans, — a 
mother  shewing  that  her  winter  shawl  or  her 
child's  frock  wotild  take  very  little  room, — or  a 
young  girl  urging  that  if  a  pawnbroker  did  not 
want  her  grandmother's  old  bible  he  could  get 
more  for  it  at  a  book-stall  than  she  could.  These 
were  the  times  for  poor  landlords  to  look  after  their 
rents,  and  for  hard  landlords  to  press  for  them. 
These  were  the  days  for  close  scrutiny  to  be 
made  by  the  Union  Committee  whether  men's 
wives  were  really  lying-in,  and  whether  each 
really  had  the  number  of  children  he  swore  to  ; 
and,  therefore,  these  were  the  times  when  knaves 
tried  to  cheat  and  when  honest  men  were  wounded 
at  having  their  word  questioned.  Now  was  the 
time  when  weak-minded  men  thought  themselves 
each  worse  off  than  his  neighbour.  Many  land- 
lords were  pronounced  the  hardest  that  ever 
owned  two  paltry  rooms;  many  an  applicant 
was  certain  the  committee  had  been  set  against 
him  by  some  sneaking  enemy.  In  the  abstract 
it  was  allowed,  however,  that  the  sneakers  had 
the  most  to  bear.  Hare,  for  one,  was  in  the 
depth  of  distress.  Opposition  was  made,  week 
after  week,  to  his  having  any  relief  from  the 
committee  because  he  was  not  a  hearty  member 
of  the  Union ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  obtained  an  extra  shil- 
ling for  his  lying-in  wife,  and  had  failed  in  his 
plea  that  he  was  dunned  for  rent,  he  found  on 
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returning  home  that  his  landlord  had  sent  in  the 
officers  during  hU  abrence,  who  had  taken  away 
all  the  little  he  possessed,  hut  the  mattress  on 
which  his  wife  lay.  It  was  laid  on  the  floor, 
the  bedstead  being  gone;  and  the  children  and 
their  mother  were  left  crying  within  four  bare 
walls. — Allen,  to  whose  knowledge  this  hard 
case  was  brought,  could  do  little  to  relieve  it; 
but  he  almost  succeeded  in  convincing  his  ner- 
vous wife  that  their  own  sufferings  were  light  in 
comparison.  Yet  they  had  many  painful  sacri- 
fices to  make, — ^the  more  painful  to  Alien  because 
his  wife  was  not  convinced  that  they  were  neces- 
sary. She  urged  that  he  might  now  ask  for 
some  of  the  money  the  Committee  had  formerly 
otfered  him,  since  his  services  had  not  been 
repaid  even  in  empty  good-will,  to  the  degree 
that  he  deserved.  It  was  his  duty,  she  thought, 
to  demand  more  than  the  common  weekly  allow- 
ance ;  and  the  least  he  could  do  for  his  children 
was  to  take  the  suit  of  clothes  back  again  which 
he  had  thrown  away  in  a  pet.  Failing  in  her 
arguments,  she  had  recourse  to  two  measures, — 
one  of  action  and  the  other  of  persuasion.  She 
weni  secretly  to  the  Committee,  and  asked  in  her 
husband's  name  for  the  clothes,  which  she  sold 
oil  her  way  home,  trying  to  persuade  herself 
that  she  was  only  doing  a  mother's  duty  in  pro- 
viding her  children  with  bread ;  and  then  she 
assailed  her  husband  on  the  subject  of  taking 
work  at  the  master's  prices.  She  knew  that  he 
now  wisjjed  for  a  compromise  and  thought  the 
Strike  had  been  continued  too  long,   and  she 
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would  not  see  why  be  was  bound  to  wait  till  the 
-Union  viewed  the  matter  as  he  did. '  She  thought 
it  very  cruel  to  talk  of  honour,  and  very  absurd  to 
plead  duty  when  he  knew  that  his  family  were 
in  want,  and  could  not  deny  that  it  was  not  by 
his  own  choice  that  he  had  filled  so  conspicuous 
a  station.  It  made  Allen  very  miserable  to  hear 
her  talk  in  this  manner,  sobbing  between  almost 
every  word  she  said ;  especially  when  little  Martha 
looked  wistfully  from  one  to  the  other,  not  under- 
standing the  grounds  of  the  dispute,  but  hoping 
that  it  would  end  in  father's  leaving  off  walking 
about  the  room  in  that  manner,  and  in  mother's 
stopping  her  sobs,  and  in  there  being  something 
I  better  than  those  nasty  potatoes  for  dinner. 
Once  or  twice  she  tried  to  make  her  bulfinch 
sing  so  loud  that  they  could  not  hear  one  another ' 
speak  ;  but  this  did  not  do,  for  her  mother  twitched 
off  her  apron  and  flung  it  over  the  cage,  so  that 
the  poor  bird  cowered  down  in  a  corner  for  the 
whole  day  afterwards. 

'  One  morning  when  Allen  had  persuaded  his 
wife  that  he  was  immovable,  and  that  the  best 
thing  she  could  do  was  to  go  out  and  buy  sume 
potatoes  with  what  money  they  had,  he  came 
and  leaned  over  the  table  to  see  Martha  feed  her 
bird. 

*'  You   are  as  fond  of   that   bird    as  ever, 
Martha." 

"  Yes, — and  I  have  so  much  lime  to  teach 
him  tilings  now." 

'*  Had  you  rather  play  with  him  or  be  at  the 
factory  all  day  ?  " 
•   **  I  dpn*t  know.    My  knees  are  so  much  better 
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tinGb  I  b«ve  been  at  home,  and  I  like  playing 
with  Billy  ;  but  mother  has  got  to  cry  «o  lately ; 
and,  father,  we  are  all  so  tired  of  potatoes,  we 
don't  know  how  to  eat  them.* 

*^  Poor  child !  I  wish  we  could  give  you  any- 
thing better.  But,  Martha,  do  you  think  you 
could  bear  to  stay  at  home  without  Billy  1  '* 

Martha's  countenance  fell. 

*'  You  see,  my  dear  child,  we  have  sold 
almost  everything  we  have;  and  when  we  can 
scarcely  get  food  for  ourselves,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  right  to  keep  animals  to  feed.  This  was 
why  I  sold  the  dog  so  many  weeks  ago." 

**  But«  father,  it  is  only  just  a  halfpenny  now 
and  then.  Mother  has  always  found  me  a  half- 
penny now  and  then  for  Billy/' 

**  A  halfpenny  is  as  much  to  us  now,  child,  as 
a  guinea  is  to  some  people ;  besides  we  could 
get  money  by  Billy.  Ah!  I  knew  it  would 
make  you  cry  to  say  so." 

And  he  left  her  and  walked  about  the  room  in 
the  way  whfeh  it  always  frightened  Martha  to 
see.    She  sobbed  out  a  few  words,— 

'^  I  can't — I  can't  help  crying,  father,  but  I 
don't  mean-*-I  wish  you  would  take  Billy  and 
■ell  him." 

'^  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  child,"  said  Allen  sit- 
ting down  by  her,  and  putting  hia  arm  round  her 
waist.  **  You  were  always  a  very  good  little 
girl  in  working  industriously  as  long  as  you  had 
work.  Now  you  cannot  earn  money  by  work- 
ing, but  you  can  get  some  by  giving  up  your 
bird.  Now,  you  know  I  always  tried  to  make 
you  as  eomfortable  as  I  could  when  you  earned 
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money,  and  I  promise  you,  that  I  will  do  the  same 
if  you  will  let  me  sell  your  bird.  The  very  first 
money  that  I  can  properly  spare,  when  better 
days  come,  shall  go  to  buy  you  a  bird,  and  this 
very  bird  iJF  we  can  get  it  back  again." 
' .  Martha  thanked  liim,  and  said  the  bird  should 
go  for  certain ;  but  if  this  very  bird  could  not  be 
got  back  again,  she  would  riather  have  a  triangle 
like  Hannidi's»  and  then,  she  thought,  they  might 
all  grow  rich.  Allen  smiled  and  said  they  would 
see  about  that  when  the  time  came ;  in  the 
meanwhile,  if  Billy  was  to  go,  the  sooner  the 
better,  and  all  the  more  as  she  had  just  cleaned 
the  cage ;  and  he  took  his  hat. 
'  Martha  struggled  with  her  tears,  and  asked  if 
she  might  go  too.  Her  father  thought  she  had 
better  not ;  but  she  said  nobody  could  make 
Billy  sing  all  his  songs  so  well  as  herself;  sober 
father  kissed  her,  and  let  her  follow  him  down 
stairs,  asking  Field's  wife  who  happened  to  be 
in  good  humour,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  children 
till  their  mother  came  home. 

It  was  a  sad  trial  to  Martha  to  hear  the  bird 
fancier  speak  slightingly  of  her  pet,  and  remark 
that  the  cage  was  very  shabby.  She  had  a  great 
mind  at  first  to  make  Billy  seem  dull,  which  she 
knew  how  to  do :  but  remembering  that  this 
wonid  punish  nobody  but  her  father,  she  put 
away  the  evil  thought,  and  made  Billy  sing  his 
best  songs  in  his  clearest  tone.  The  bargain 
was  made ;  her  father  bade  the  bird-fancier  pay 
the  money  into  her  hand,  and  whispered  that  he 
wished  he  had  anything  which  would  sell  for  so 
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miich.  When  tbey  were  on  the  threahold,  «be 
once  more  turned  round.  The  man  was  twirling 
the  cage  in  a  hnsinesa-like  manner,  hetween  his 
hands.  '*  0»  once  more ! "  cried  Martha*  run* 
ning  back.  Once  more  Billy  fluttered  at  the 
sight  of  her,  and  put  out  his  beak  between  the 
wires  to  meet  her  lips ;  and  then  she  went  away 
without  looking  back  any  more.  Every  day  for 
the  next  fortnight,  however,  little  Martha  lin- 
gered about  the  bird-fancier's  door,  doing  all  she 
could  without  being  observed,  to  set  Billy  sing* 
ing.  One  day  she  was  remarked  by  her  parents 
to  be  very  sileni ;  and  after  that  she  went  out 
less.  She  had  missed  Billy,  though  his  empty 
cage  still  hung  in  the  shop ;  and  having  made 
bold  to  ask,  had  found  that  he  was  sold  to  a 
country  customer;  really  gone  for  ever.  This 
hope  destroyed,  Martha  tried  to  comfort  herself, 
as  she  bad  proposed,  with  visions  of  a  triangle. 
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The  spirits  df  the  people  were  sunk,  not  only  by 
poverty,  but  by  a  more  bitter  disappointment 
than  had  attended  any  former  strike.  The  Com- 
bination Laws  having  formerly  been  the  great 
object  of  dread  and  hatred,  it  had  been  too  hastily 
supposed  that  the  tepeal  of  these  laws  woiUd 


gife  all  that  was  wanted ;  whereas  the  repeal 
only  left  the  people  free  to  make  the  he«t  bargain 
they  could  for  their  labour,  without  its  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  grounds  of  the  bargain. 
The  repeal  could  not  increase  the  supply  of 
capital,  or  dhninish  the  supply  of  labour ;  it  could 
not  therefore  affect  the  rate  of  wages. 

One  more  event  was  looked  to  with  hope ;  the 
arrival  of  the  delegates  who  had  travelled  in 
search  of  support  They  had  remitted  money  as 
they  had  received  it,  and  the  remittances  had 
fallen  off  much  of  late ;  but  it  was  still  hoped 
that  the  messengers  might  bring  such  assur- 
ances of  sympathy  and  support,  as  might  justify 
the  people  in  holding  out  a  little  longer.  These 
men,  wno  returned  nearly  all  at  the  same  time, 
were  met  some  miles  out  on  the  road,  greeted 
with  cheers,  carried  to  the  Committee-room,  and 
with  difficulty  left  alone  with  the  Committee  to 
tell  their  business. 

These  men  brought  advice  and  intelligence  so 
various  as  might  hare  perplexed  the  most  dis* 
ceming  and  prudent  of  all  managers  of  public 
affairs.  There  were  exhortations  from  some 
places  to  hold  out  to  the  very  last  shilling ;  and 
from  others  to  retreat,  while  retreat  could  be 
managed  with  honour.  Some  distant  friends 
gave  them  a  kindly  warning  to  look  for  no  more 
contributions  from  that  quarter;  and  others 
were  sorry  to  send  so  little  at  present,  but  hoped 
to  raise  such  and  such  sums  before  they  should 
be  much  wanted.  Some  sent  word  that  it  had 
(dways  been  a  bad  case  which  they  could  not 
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in  conscience  support,  while  so  many  more  pro- 
mising needed  help ;  others  declared  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  righteous  cause,  this  was  it,  and  that 
they  should  brand  with  the  name  of  traitor  the 
first  who  quailed.  While  the  members  of  the 
Committee  sighed  and  inquired  of  one  another 
what  they  were  to  think  of  such  opposite  advice, 
and  each  delegate  was  vehement  in  urging  the 
superior  value  of  that  which  he  brought,  Allen 
proposed  that  they  should  abide  by  the  advice 
of  the  London  delegates,  who  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  persons  who  understood  more  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  than  any  who  occupied  a  less 
central  situation.  All  agreed  to  this,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  was  deferred  till  the 
next  morning,  when  the  delegates  were  expected 
to  have  arrived  from  London. 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  was  in  his 
place  the  next  morning,  and  the  expected  mes- 
sengers appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and 
delivered  in  their  report,  which  was  brief  enough. 
Their  London  friends  believed  their  strike  to  be 
in  a  hopeless  condition,  and  advised  their  making 
the  best  terms  they  could  with  their  masters, 
without  any  further  waste  of  time  and  capital. 
Not  that  all  combinations  were  disapproved  of  by 
their  London  advisers  ;  there  were  cases  in  which 
such  union  was  highly  desirable,  cases  of  especial 
grievance  from  multiplication  of  apprentices,  or 
from  unfair  methods  of  measuring  work,  or  from 
gross  inequality  of  wages,  &c. ;  but  for  a  general 
and  permanent  rise  of  wages,  no  strike  could 
ultimately  prevail,  where  there  was  a  permanent 
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proportion  of  unemployed  labour  in  the  market. 
A  proportion  of  three  per  cent,  of  unemployed 
labour  must  destroy  their  chance  against  the 
masters. 

"  Just  what  Wentworth  told  us,*'  observed  a 
committee-man.  "  Pray  did  you  inquire  whether 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  rate  of  wages  settled  by 
lawr 

"Of  course,  as  we  were  instructed  so  to  do ; 
and  the  answer  is  what  you  probably  expect, — 
that  unless  the  law  could  determine  the  amount 
of  capital,  and  the  supply  of  labour,  it  cannot 
regulate  wages.  The  law  might  as  well  order 
how  much  beef  every  man  shall  eat  for  his  daily 
dinner,  without  having  any  power  to  supply 
cattle.  If  there  be  not  cattle  enough,  men  can- 
not have  law  beef.  If  there  be  not  capital 
enough,  men  cannot  have  law  wages.'' 

"  Besides,"  observed  the  other  delegate, 
'  wages-laws  involve  the  same  absurdity  as  the 
combination  laws  we  are  so  glad  to  have  got  rid 
of.  Every  man  who  is  not  a  slave  has  a  right 
to  ask  a  price  for  his  labour ;  and  if  one  man  has 
this  right,  so  have  fifty  or  fifty  thousand.  What 
is  an  innocent  act  in  itself,  cannot  be  made  guilt 
by  being  done  by  numbers ;  and  if  Government 
treats  it  as  guilt,  Government  treats  those  who 
do  it  as  slaves.  Government  then  interferes 
where  it  has  no  business.  This  was  the  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  combination  laws,  and  it 
holds  in  this  case  too:  Government  is  neither 
buyer  nor  seller,  and  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the 
bargain ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  it,  could 
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neither  pMs  a  just  wage«-law,  nor  enibree  it 
when  psMed,  any  more  than  in  the  eaie  of  the 
combinatioB  lawa,  which  we  ail  know  to  have 
been  unjust  and  perpetually  evaded." 

As  it  was  now  clear  that  the  tam-ont  must 
come  to  a  speedy  end,  the  committee  decided  to 
waste  no  more  time  in  discussion,  hut  to  proceed 
to  immediate  action.  Allen  begged  to  produce 
the  accounts,  wliich  were  balanced  up  to  Uie  pre- 
eent  day«  and  the  sight  of  which  would,  he 
thought,  quicken  their  determination  to  let  M 
get  woik  who  could.  He  had  for  some  time 
&und  it  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  on  the  subject 
of  the  accounts,  as  his  bretliren  were  bent  on 
holding  out,  and  would  listen  to  nothing  which 
oppot^  their  wishes ;  but  they  were  now  com- 
pleteir  roused.  *^  How  mudi  hare  we  left?" 
was  their  first  question. 

*'  Left !"  exclaimed  Allen.  *'  You  know  I 
have  been  telling  you  for  this  Aftnight  past  that 
we  are  deficient  70/.,  without  reckoning  the  bills 
for  advertisements,  which  had  not  then  come  in, 
and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  swell  the  amount 
considerably.*' 

This  declaration  was  received  witii  murmun, 
and  on  the  part  of  some,  with  loud  declarations 
that  there  must  have  been  mistake  or  bad 
management. 

Allen  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  while 
enduring  the  bitter  pang  caused  by  this  outcry ; 
but  he  recovered  himself  instantly. 

**  There  are  the  accounts,"  he  said.  "  See  for 
yottrselves  whether  there  has  been  any  mistake. 
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and  Iniiig  home  to  me,  if  you  can,  your  charge 
of  bad  management.  You  pressed  the  task  u[}on 
me  in  the  first  instance  against  my  will ;  you 
referred  it  to  my  disinterestedness  to  resume  it, 
when,  fearing  that  I  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  I  would  have  resigned  it.  At  your 
call,  I  have  done  my  best,  and — this  is  my 
reward !" 

There  was  a  ery  of  '*8hame,  shame  !'*  and 
two  or  three  friends  rose  in  turn  to  say  for  Allen 
what  he  was  too  modest  to  say  for  himself ;  that 
the  unthankful  office  had  been  repeatedly  forced 
upon  him,  because  there  was  no  other  man  who 
could  discharge  it  so  well;  that  he  had  never 
been  detected  *  in  a  mistake,  never  found  in  the 
rear  of  his  business,  never  accepting  fee  or  re« 
ward,  never-^ 

This  eulogium  was  futemipled  by  objections. 
He  had  erred  in  involving  tne  Union  with  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  who  now  unexpectedly 
brought  an  enormous  charge  for  the  insertion  A 
notices,  intelligence,  (fee.,  which  it  had  been  sup- 
posed he  was  glad  to  print  gratuitously.  Allen 
had  also  claimed  fee  and  reward  in  a  way  which^ 
to  say  the  best  of  it,  was  shabby. 

Allen  calmly  related  the  facts  of  the  transac- 
tion with  the  editor,  leaving  it  to  his  judges  to 
decide  whether  the  misunderatanding  arose  from 
carelessness  on  his  part,  or  from  some  other 
cause.  As  to  the  other  charge,  what  fee  or 
reward  had  he  taken  ? 

"  The  clothes,  the  clothes !"  was  the  cry. 
**  To  send  for  them  privately  to  sell,  after  pre- 
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tending  to  give  them  back  in  the  face  of  the 
people.     Fie  I  Shabby'" 

Allen  looked  on  his  thread-bare  dress  with  a 
smile,  supposing  this  a  mistake  which  a  moment 
would  clear  up.  He  went  to  the  press  belonging 
to  the  committee,  where  the  clothes  had  been 
deposited,  and  flung  open  the  doors.  He  looked 
very  naturally  surprised  at  their  having  disap« 
peared,  and  turned  round  with  an  open  counte- 
nance to  say, 

'*  I  see  how  it  is.  Some  dishonest  person 
has  used  my  name  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
clothes.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I 
have  never  seen  the  clothes,  or  known  that 
they  were  not  here,  since  the  hour  that  I  gave 
them  back  in  the  face  of  the  people." 

All  believed  him,  and  some  had  consideration 
enough  to  command  silence  by  gesture;  but 
before  it  could  take  effect,  the  fact  was  out,  that 
Allen's  own  wife  was  the  '*  dishonest  person." 
While  he  silently  walked  to  ,the  window,  and 
there  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  his  friends  called 
on  business  which  attracted  attention  from  him. 
It  was  pay-day,  and  what  was  to  be  done? 
What  funds  were  in  hand  ? 

Allen  returned  to  his  seat  to  answer  this 
question ;  and,  as  all  were  just  now  disposed  to 
do  as  he  pleased,  he  carried  his  point  of  honesty, 
and  obtained  authority  to  lessen  the  allowance 
one-half,  and  give  advice  to  every  applicant 
to  attend  the  afternoon  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  for  the  dissolution  of  the  strike. 

Of  these  applicants,  some  were  glad,  and  some 
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irere  iony  to  receive  the  adrice  oi  the  pay* 
master ;  but  there  was  a  much  greater  unity  of 
opinion  about  the  reduction  of  the  allowance. 
Some  murmured,  lome  clamoured,  some  silently 
wept,  0ome  tighed  in  resignation;  l>ttt  all  felt 
it  a  great  hardship,  and  wondered  what  was  to 
become  of  them  either  way,  if  it  was  true,  as  Mr. 
.Wentworth  had  said,  that  the  wages-fund  of  the 
masters  aud  the  Union-fimd  or  the  men  were 
wasting  away  together*  Some  were  ready  with 
bad  news  for  Allen  in  return  for  that  which  he 
offered  to  them. 

^^  You  will  be  worst  off,  after  all,  Allen ;  for 
there  is  not  a  master  that  will  give  you  work/' 

*'  Did  you  hear,' Allen,  what  Elliott  said  about 
you  ?  He  hopes  you  will  go  to  him  for  worlc, 
that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  refusing  you." 

**  Mortimer  has  got  a  promise  out  of  his 
cowardly  partner,  that  he  will  not  let  you  set  foot 
on  the  premises,  Allen,  on  account  of  the  part 
you  have  taken/ 

*'  They  say,  Allen,  that  you  are  a  marked  man 
in  Manchester,  and  that  no  master  in  any  trade 
will  take  you  in  among  his  men.  What  do  you 
think  of  doing,  I  wonder  ?*' 

This  question  Allen  could  not  have  answered 
if  he  had  wished  it.  It  was  again  put  to  him  by 
his  wife,  who  waited  for  him  in  the  street  to  tell 
him  through  her  tears  all  the  evil-bodings  which 
a  succession  of  Job's  comforters  had  been  pour- 
ing into  her  ears  since  the  news  of  the  probable 
dissolution  of  the  strike  had  got  wind.     **  What 
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do  you  think  of  doing,  I  wonder?"  was  still  the 
burden  of  her  wail. 

**  Do  you  know  that  man?''  replied  her  hus- 
band,  pointing  to  a  wasted  and  decrepit  man 
who  was  selling  matches ;  **  that  man  was  once 
a  well-paid  spinner.  He  lost  his  health  in  his 
employment,  and  now,  at  forty  years  of  age,  is 
'selling .  matches  from  door  to  door.  He  has 
submitted  to  God's  will.  I  too  will  submit  to 
sell  matches,  if  it  be  God's  will  that  I  should 
lose  my  good  name  as  innocently  as  that  man 
has  lost  his  health." 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  I  told  you — " 
cried  Mary. 

,   '*  I  too  foresaw  it,  Mary,  and  prepared  myself 
for  much ; — but  not  for  all." 

He  reproached  her  no  further  for  the  injury 
she  had  done  to  his  good  name  than  by  declaring 
his  unalterable  will  that  not  an  article  should  be 
purchased  by  her  beyond  a  bare  supply  of  daily 
food  till  the  clothes  were  bought  back  again  and 
restored  to  the  Committee,  or  their  full  value,  if 
they  could  not  be  recovered. 


Chapter  XII. 

ft 

HOPE  EXTINCT. 

There  had  been  a  lingering  hope  among  some 
who  would  fain  have  stood  out  longer,  that  this 
day's  post  would  have  brought  the  wherewithal 
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to  build  up  new  expectations  and  polong  the 
struggle.  The  wiser  ones  had  resolved  that  not 
even  the  receipt  of .2002.  should  shake  their  de- 
termination to  return  to  work ;  but  there  was  no 
question  about  the  matter,  for  no  money  came.— - 
A  prodigious  amount  of  business  was  done  in 
^e  few  hours  preceding  the  final  meeting. .  The 
masters  met  and  settled  that  they  would  give  no 
more  than  the  medium  wages, — that  is,  the  rate 
given  by  Wentworth ;  Elliot  carelessly  consenting 
to  lower  his,  and  Mortimer  being  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  raise  his.  Rowe  was  consulted  only 
as  a  matter  of  form,  and  the  other  firms  had  to 
make  slight  differences  or  none  at  all.  They 
agreed  to  yield  the  point  of  their  men  belonging 
to  the  Union,  since  it  appeared  vain  to  contest  it 
while  of  importance,  and  needless  when  not  so. 
- — The  men  settled  that  they  must  agree  to  a 
medium  rate  of  wages,  and  make  what  they  could 
of  having  obtained  an  equalization,  such  as  it  was, 
and  of  being  permiited  to  adhere  to  the  Union. 
— Clack  agitated  for  his  own  private  interest,— r 
to  get  himself  appointed  to  some  ss^laried  office 
in  the  Union,  as  he  was  no  more  likely  to  obtain 
employment  from  the  masters  than  Allen. — So 
much  was  settled  beforehand  as  to  leave  little  to 
be  done  at  the  meeting  but  to  make  a  public  de- 
claration of  agreement. 

With  dark  countenances  and  lagging  steps  the 
eople  came, — not  in  proud  procession,  with 
anners  and  music  and  a  soldier-like  march,  but 
ill  small  parties  or  singly,  dropping  into  the  track 
from  by-streets  and  lanes,  and  looking  as  if  they 
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Wire  going  to  punithituSnt  rather  than  to  eon*^ 
ittltation.  There  was  a  larger  proportion  thaif 
usual  of  ragged  women  and  crying  babies;  for, 
aa  the  women  had  been  all  along  opposed  to  tbti 
atrike,  they  were  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  mournful 
triumph  in  seeing  it  dissolved.  Bray  was  prtf* 
sent,  without  his  pipe  and  his  bells,  for  this  was 
no  time  for  lively  music;  but  he  carried  his  drum 
to  be  used  as  a  signal  for  silence  if  the  speakers 
should  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hearing* 
He  beat  %  roll  between  each  proposition  sub- 
mitted and  agreed  to;  and  thus  did  his  last 
service  to  the  turn-out  he  had  watched  from  its 
commencement. 

Proposed :— That  as  the  masters  are  repre- 
sented to  be  inclined  to  concession,  the  men  shall 
do  their  part  towards  promoting  an  adjustment 
of  their  dififerences,  agreeing  to  take  such  and 
such  a  rate  of  wages,  provided  that  the  masters 
pay  all  alike,  and  that  the  men  be  not  disturbed 
in  their  peaceable  adherence  to  the  Union.^- 
Agreed. 

Proposed:  that  the  men  shall  set  apart  a 
portion  of  their  weekly  earnings,  as  soon  as  able 
to  do  so,  and  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
families,  in  order  to  liquidate  the  debt  incurred 
on  aeoount  of  the  strike  now  about  to  be  closed. 
— Murmurs. 

Allen  came  forward  to  state  the  gross  amount 
of  subscriptions  and  expenses,  intimating  that 
the  account-books  would  be  left  at  the  Com- 
mittee-room  for  one  month,  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  who  could  prove  themselves  to  belong 
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to  the  Union.  It  would  be  seen  through  wbat 
unavoidable  circumstances  a  debt  had  been  in- 
curred, and  bow  essential  it  was  to  the  honour 
of  the  body  that  it  should  be  liquidated  as  soon 
as  possible. 

'  No  reasonable  exception  could  be  made  to  any 
of  the  items  of  expenditure.  The  people  could 
only  wonder  that  ^ere  should  be  such  crowds  ot 
children  to  receive  pay,  so  many  lying-in  women 
to  be  relieved,  so  many  sick  persons  to  be  aided, 
and  so  much  to  pay  for  printing  and  advertising. 
They  could  not  deny  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  had  been  very  small. 

Tliis  explanation  finished,  AUen's  part  was 
done.  He  had  neither  faidts  of  his  own  nor 
favours  of  theirs  to  acknowledge.  He  spoke 
not  of  himself,  but,  when  he  had  rendered  his 
account,  gravely  made  his  bow  and  retired* 

Clack  then  came  forward,  and,  supported  by 
a  powerful  party  of  friends  near  the  waggon, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  public  ear.  With 
more  success  than  delicacy,  he  enlarged  upon  his 
public  services,  pleaded  his  betrothment  to  one 
who  was  now  suffering  under  the  persecution  of 
the  masters,  as  a  title  to  their  support,  as  well  as 
the  certainty  that  he  should  not  again  be  em- 
ployed by  any  firm  in  Manchester.  He  declared 
that  were  it  only  through  zeal  for  their  rights, 
he  would  marry  Ann  Howlett  as  soon  as  she 
came  out  of  prison 

"  If  she  will  have  you,"  cried  somebody;  and 
the  crowd  laughed. . 

Clack  repeated  his  declaration  without  noticing 
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tlM  dovbi.  Mid  HKMPtorer  declared  his  willingness 
to  travel  into  every  county  in  EngUmd,  Scotland, 
and  Irelandt  in  hAaM  of  the  Union.  He  boasted 
of  his  connexions  in  all  places,  and  pointed  out 
the  wisdom  there  would  be  in  employing  him  aa 
a  missionary  of  the  Union,  in  preparation  for 
any  future  stnigg^.— This  proposal  went  a  degree 
too  far  in  impudence,  or  Clack  might*  perhaps, 
have  gained  his  object}  for  he  seemed  to  have 
recoTcred  his  hold  on  the  people  in  proportion  aa 
that  of  better  men  had  been  weakened.  A  plain 
statement  from  the  Committee  that,  as  they  were 
in  debt,  they  had  no  power  at  presoit  to  appoint 
a  missionary^  served,  however,  to  disappoint 
Clack's  hopes.  He  skilfuUy  laid  hokl  of  the 
words  ^^  at  present,"  and  left  it  an  understood 
matter  between  himself  and  the  people  that  the 
office  was  to  be  his  by  and  by. 

Within  half  an  hour,  not  a  trace  of  the  meetmg 
was  left  but  the  tiampled  grass  and  the  empty 
waggon.  The  people  seemed  to  try  who  could 
iee  the  fastest,  some  to  obtain  iht  first  access  to 
the  masters,  some  to  get  out  of  sight  of  a  scene 
which  had  become  disagreeable,  and  some  few  to 
talk  big  at  the  Spread-Eagle  of  what  might  have 
happened  if  this  cowardly  Committee  would  but 
have  stood  out  a  little  longer. 

Allen's  steps  were  directed  to  Mr.  WentwortVa 
counting-house.  **  I  will  ask  work  of  him  and 
of  him  only,  in  this  line,"  thought  he.  *^  If  I 
fail,  I  must  take  to  some  other  occupation. 
They  can  hardly  be  all  shut  against  sn  honest 
man." 
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**  I  ftin  umj  for  you,  Alien/*  was  Mr.  Went- 
wortli's  reply  when,  with  some  difficulty.  Alien 
}iad  made  lib  way  through  a  crowd  of  people  on 
the  game  errand  with  himself.  **  But  you  shall 
•pronounce  upon  the  case  yourself.  1  can  employ 
now  only  two*thirds  of  the  number  who  turned 
out  (rotn  me.  Of  tliese,  at  least  half  left  me 
unwillingly,  and  have  therefore  the  first  title  to 
employment ;  an<l  the  rest  have  worked  for  my 
firm  for  many  years.  At  tlie  best,  I  must  refuse 
many  wliose  services  I  should  be  glad  to  keep; 
judge  then  whether  I  can  take  on  a  stranger,  be 
he  who  he  may.** 

Allen  bowed  and  had  no  more  to  say. 

*'  if  the  firm  you  worked  under  cannot  take 
you  on,  I  fear  you  have  little  chance,  Allen;  for 
all  are  circumstanced  like  myself,  h  believe." 

Alien  shook  his  head,  and  would  trespaas  no 
■longer  on  Mr.  Wentworth's  time. 

In  the  street  he  met  Bray,  who  was  looking 
for  him  to  aay  farewell,  while  Hannah  was  doing 
•%he  same  to  little  Martha.  Where  were  they 
^oing,  and  why  so  soon  ? 

There  was  nothing  to  stay  for  now,  Bray 
thought ;  for  he  had  no  liking  to  see  honest  men 
.stand  idle  in  the  labour-market,  except  by  their 
own  choice.  Choice  made  ihe  entire  diffisrenoe 
in  the  caae.  As  for  where  he  was  going,-— he 
and  Hannah  must  find  out  where  people  were 
moat  fond  of  street  music  and  dancing,  and 
would  pay  the  best  for  it.  And  thb  put  him  in 
mind  of  what  he  had  to  say*  He  was  as  much 
^obliged  M  Hannah  herself  and  aiore,  by  the 
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hospitality  witli  which  she  had  been  received  at 
Allen's  house;  but  his  friend  could  not  suppose 
he  meant  his  daughter  to  be  any  charge  upon  the 
family  in  times  like  these.  On  this  account,  and 
for  old  friendship's  sake,  and  from  the  sympathy 
which  one  proscribed  man  should  feel  for  anoth'^r, 
he  hoped  Allen  would  do  him  the  favour  to 
pocket  this  little  bit  of  paper  and  say  no  more 
about  it. — ^Allen  agreed  so  far  as  to  defer  saying 
much  about  it  till  better  times  should  come.  He 
only  just  told  Bray  that  the  bank  note  was  most 
acceptable  at  present  for  a  very  particular  purpose, 
wrung  his  friend's  hand,  and  ran  home  to  fetch 
his  wife,  that  the  suit  of  clothes  might  be  rebought 
without  loss  of  time.  They  proved  a  dear  bar- 
gain; but  that  was  a  secondary  consideration, 
poor  as  Allen  was.  He  went  to  rest  that  night, 
satisfied  that  his  honour  was  redeemed,  and  that 
his  wife  would  scarcely  venture  to  put  it  in  pawn 
again. 

His  wife  said  to  herself  that  she  had  no  idea 
he  could  have  been  so  stem  as  he  was  all  thia* 
day ;  she  scarcely  knew  him  for  William  Allen, 
—Many  people  made  the  same  observation 
from  this  time  forward.  His  sternness  only  ap- 
peared when  matters  of  honour  were  in  question, 
and  no  one  who  knew  by  what  means  he  had 
been  made  jealous  on  this  point  wondered  at  the 
tone  of  decision  in  which  a  once  weak  and  timid 
man  could  speak.  But  there  were  other  circum- 
stances which  made  them  scarcely  able  to  believe 
him  the  same  William  Allen.  He  no  longer 
touched  his  hat  to  the  masters,  or  appeared  to 
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see  them  a9  they  psined.  He  no  longer  repaired 
to  the  Spread- Eagle  to  hear  or  tell  the  news,  or 
to  take  part  in  consultation  on  the  affairs  of  the 
workmen  of  Manchester,  though  he  was  ever 
ready  to  give  his  advice  with  freedom  and  mild- 
ness wiien  called  upon.  He  stated  that  he  was 
a  friend  to  their  interests,  and  therefore  anxious 
to  avoid  injuring  them  by  being  one  of  the  body. 
He  would  not  even  represent  his  children,  who 
*  grew  up  otie  after  atiotlier  to  be  employed  in  the 
factories,  while  their  father  toiled  in  the  streets 
with  his  water-cart  in  summer  and  his  broom  in 
winter ;  enduring  to  be  pointed  out  to  strangers 
as  the  leader  of  an  unsuccessful  strike,  as  long  as 
his  family  were  Bot  included  with  himself  in  the 
sentence  of  proscription. 

When  will  it  be  understood  by  all  that  it  rests 
with  all  to  brinff  about  a  time  when  opposition 
of  interests  shall  cease?  When  will  masters 
and  men  work  cheerfully  together  for  their  com- 
mon good,  respect  instead  of  proscribing  each 
other,  and  be  equally  proud  to  have  such  men  as 
Wentworth  and  William  Allen  of  their  fellow* 
»bip? 


Summary  of  Principles  Ulusirated  in  tkis 

Volume. 


Commodities,  being  produced  by  capital  and 
labour,  are  the  joint  property  of  the  capitaUst  and 
labourer. 

The  capitalist  pays  in  advance  to  the  labourers 
their  share  of  the  commodity^  and  thus  becomes 
its  sole  owner. 

The  portion  thus  paid  is  Wages. 

Real  Waoes  are  the  articles  of  use  and  con* 
sumption  that  the  labourer  receives  in  return  for 
his  labour. 

Nominal  Wages  are  the  portion  he  receives 
of  these  things  reckoned  in  money. 

The  fund  from  which  wages  are  paid  in  any 
country  consists  of  the  articles  required  for  the 
use  and  consumption  of  labourers  which  that 
country  contains 

The  paopoRTioN  of  this  fund  received  by 

INDIVIDUALS  MUST  MAINLY  DEPEND  ON  THE  NUM- 
BER AMONG  WHOM  THE  FUND  IS  DIVIDED 

The  rate  of  wages  in  any  country  depends, 
therefore,  not  on  the  wealth  which  that  country 
contains,  but  on  the  proportion  between  its  capital 
and  its  population. 

As  population  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
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&8ter  than  capita],  wages  can  be  prevented  from 
falling  to  the  lowest  point  only  by  adjusting  the 
proportion  of  population  to  capital. 

The  lowest  point  to  which  wages  can  be  per- 
manently reduced  is  that  which  affords  a  bare 
subsistence  to  the  labourer. 

The  highest  point  to  which  wages  can  be  per- 
manently raised  is  that  which  leaves  to  the  capi- 
talist just  profit  enough  to  make  it  worth  nis 
while  to  invest  his  capital. 

The  variations  of  the  rate  of  wages  between 
these  extreme  points  depending  mainly  on  the 
supply  of  labour  offered  to  the  capitalist,  the  rate 
of  wages  is  mainly  determined  by  the  sellers,  not 
the  buyers  of  labour. 

Combinations  of  labourers  against  capitalists 
(whatever  other  effects  they  may  have)  cannot 
secure  a  permanent  rise  of  wages  unless  the 
supply  of  labour  falls  short  of  the  demand  ; — in 
which  case,  strikes  are  usually  unnecessary. 

Nothing  can  permanently  affect  the  rate  of 
wages  which  does  not  affect  the  proportion  of 
population  to  capital. 

Legislative  interference  does  not  affect  this 
proportion,  and  is  therefore  useless. 

Strikes  affect  it  only  by  wasting  capital,  and 
are  therefore  worse  than  useless. 

Combinations  may  avail  or  not,  according  to 
the  reasonableness  of  their  objects.. 

Whether  reasonable  or  not,  combinations  are 
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not  ftubjects  A>r  leifitlatire  interfermoe  |  tlte  Um 
having  no  cognizance  of  their  cftuses. 

Disturbance  of  the  peace  being  otherwise  pro- 
▼ided  against,  combinationt  ar«  wisely  tlierefore 
now  left  unregarded  by  the  law. 

Tiie  condition  of  labourer*  may  be  best  lm« 
proveiJ,— 

1st.  By  inventions  and  discoveries  wluch  create 
capital. 

2d.  By  husbanding  instead  of  wasting  capital : 
— for  instance  by  making  savings  Instead  of 
supporting  strikes. 

dd.  By  adjusting  the  proportion  of  popu         i 

wATION  TO  CAPITAL.  I 
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COUSIN  MARSHALL. 


Chapter  L 

A  VERY  HOT  MORNING. 

The  gray  light  of  a  summer's  morning  was  dawn* 
ing  on  the  cathedral  towers  of  the  city  of  , 

when  Mr.  'Burke>  a  surgeon,  returned  on  horse- 
back from  the  country,  where  he  had  been  de- 
tained by  a  patient  till  past  midnight.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  and  he  was  there^re  less  sur- 
prised than  grieved  to  see  what  kind  of  people 
they  were  who  still  loitered  in  the  streets,  and 
occasionally  disturbed  the  repose  of  those  who 
slept  after  their  weekly  toils.  Here  and  there 
lay  on  a  door-step,  or  in  the  kennel,  a  working 
man,  who  had  spent  his  week's  wages  at  the  ale* 
house,  and  on  being  turned  out  when  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  had  sunk  down  in  a  drunken  sleep. 
Farther  on  were  more  of  the  same  class,  reeling 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  or  holding  by  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  with  just  sense  enough  to 
make  their  way  gradually  homewards,  where 
their  wives  were  either  watching  anxiously,  or  dis- 
turbed with  miserable  dreams  on  their  account. 
The  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on  the  pavement 
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roused  the  watchmen,  of  whom  one  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  came  out  of  his  box  to  learn  the  hour 
from  the  church  clock,  while  another  began  to 
make  a  okarance  of  the  tipplers,  bidding  them 
move  on  with  threats  which  were  lost  upon  their 
drowsy  ears.  One  of  these  guardians  of  the 
night,  however,  was  too  far  gone  in  slumber  to 
be  roused  like  the  rest.  Perhaps  his  own  snor* 
ing  prevented  his  hearing  that  any  one  passed 
by.  Mr.  Burke  tickled  this  man's  ear  with  his 
riding  whip,  and  asked  him  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain clouds  of  dun  smoke  which  were  curling  up, 
apparently  at  some  little  distance,  between  the 
gazers  and  the  pale  eastern  sky.  The  watch- 
man's wit  served  htm  just  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  smoke  in  that  direction 
at  this  hour  of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  that  he 
supposed  smoke  must  come  from  fire.  Upon 
this  hint,  Mr.  Burke  rode  off  at  full  trot,  through 
such  byways  as  would  lead  him  most  directly  to 
the  spot.  Before  he  got  there,  however,  his 
fears  were  confirmed  by  the  various  methods  in 
which  information  of  a  fire  is  given.  Battles 
were  sprung  in  quick  succession,  shouts  and 
whoops  were  echoed  from  street  to  street,  a  red 
blaze  was  reflected  from  every  chimney,  and 
glittered  like  the  setting  sun  on  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories,  and  the  clangor  of  bells  fol- 
lowed in  less  time  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed possible.  Window  after  window  was 
thrown  up,  as  Mr.  Burke  passed,  and  night- 
capped  heads  popped  out  with  the  incessant  in* 
quirjr— •*  Fire  I    Where?" 
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This  was  what  Mr.  Burke  was  as  anxious  as 
any  one  to  know,  and  he  therefore  increased  his 
speed  till  he  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  found  that 
it  was  not  a  dwelling-house,  but  a  large  grocery 
warehouse,  that  was  in  flames.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  no  lives  were  in  danger,  and  that 
every  one  was  on  the  alert,  he  hastened  home- 
wards to  deposit  his  horse,  and  quiet  his  sister's 
alarms,  and  returned  to  give  assistance. 

When  he  came  back,  two  or  three  engines 
were  on  the  spot,  but  unable  to  work  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  water.  The  river  was  not  far  distant ; 
but  so  many  impediments  arose  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  some  of  the  crowd  to  speculate  idly  on 
the  causes  of  the  fire,  and  of  others  to  bustle 
about  without  doing  any  good,  that  the  flames 
were  gaining  ground  frightfully.  As  more  gen- 
tlemen arrived,  however,  they  assisted  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  exertions  to  form  two  lines  down  to  the 
river  side,  by  one  of  which  the  full,  and  by  the 
other  the  empty  buckets  might  be  passed  with 
regularity  and  speed.  Meanwhile,  the  crowd 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  crack  their  j(^es,  aa 
nothing  but  property  was  yet  at  stake. 

A  child  clapped  its  hands  in  glee,  as  a  pale 
blue  flame  shot  up  where  there  had  been  no  light 
before. 

'*  That's  rum,"  said  a  man.  '*  If  there  be 
raisins  beside  it,  'tis  a  pity  we  are  not  near 
enough  to  play  snap-dragon." 

''  There  will  be  a  fine  treat  for  the  little  ones 
when  all  is  cool  again,"  observed  another.  *^  A 
fine  store  of  lollipops  under  the  ruins,    hook 
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how  the  hogsheads  of  sugar  light  one  after 
another,  like  so  many  torches  I  " 

"  They  say  tea  is  beet  made  of  river  water,** 
said  a  third ;  *'  and  it  can't  but  boil  in  such  a 
fire  ,'  so  suppose  you  fetch  your  teaniervice, 
neighbour/* 

**  Rather  tea  than  beer,"  replied  another. 
*'  Did  you  taste  the  beer  from  the  brewery  fire  ? 
Pah  !  'twas  like  what  sea- water  will  be  when  the 
world  is  burnt." 

"  I  missed  my  share  then,"  answered  the 
neighbour ;  ^*  but  I  got  two  or  three  gallons  of 
what  was  let  out  because  the  white-washer's  boy 
was  drowned  in  it  That  was  none  the  worse, 
that  I  could  find  out.  My  wife  was  squeamish 
about  it,  so  I  had  it  all  to  myself.  Heydavf 
what's  this  about  ?  Why,  they  won't  let  a  man 
look  on  in  peace !" 

The  constables  were  now  vigorously  clearing 
a  space  for  the  firemen,  as  there  was  some  ap* 
prehension  that  the  flames  were  spreading  back* 
wards,  where  there  were  courts  and  alleys 
crowded  with  dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  fear 
was  soon  perceived  to  be  too  well  founded. 
From  an  arched  passage  close  by  the  burning 
building  there  presently  issued  a  half-dressed 
woman  with  two  children  clinging  to  her,  a  third 
girl  siiivering  and  crying  just  behind,  and  a  boy 
following  with  his  arms  full  of  clothes  and  bed- 
ding.    Mr.  Burke  was  with  them  instantly. 

*•  Have  the  houses  behind  caught  fire?" 

"  Ours  has,  sir;  and  it  can't  be  saved,  for 
there  is  no  way  to  it  but  this.    Not  a  thing  could 
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we  get  out  but  what  we  have  on ;  but,  thank  God, 
we  are  all  safe !" 

**  O,  mammy,  mammy !"  cried  the  elder  girl, 
*'  she  has  not  been  out  of  bed  this  week,  sir. 
SheMl  die  with  cold." 

Mr.  Burke  had  observed  the  ghastly  look  of 
the  woman.  He  now  bade  her  compose  herself, 
and  promised  that  the  children  should  be  taken 
care  of,  if  she  would  tell  him  where  she  wished 
to  go.  She  answered  doubtfully  that  her  sister 
lived  in  the  next  street. 

"  O,  not  there,  mother  !**  said  the  boy.  "  Let 
us  go  to  John  Marshall's." 

*'  'Tis  too  far,  Ned.  My  sister  will  surely 
take  us  in  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Lord  have 
mercy  !     The  flames  dizzy  one  so !" 

And  the  poor  woman  fell  against  the  wall. 
Mr.  Burke  raised  her,  and  bidding  Ned  go  before 
to  show  the  way,  he  half  led  and  half  carried  her 
the  short  distance  to  her  sister's  house,  the  little 
ones  running  barefooted,  holding  by  the  skirts 
of  his  coat.  On  their  way,  they  met  a  man  whom 
the  children  proclaimed  with  one  voice  to  be 
John  Marshall. 

'^  I  was  coming  to  you,"  said  he,  supporting 
the  widow  Bridgeman  on  the  other  side.  *^  This 
is  a  sad  plight  I  see  you  in,  cousin;  but  cheer 
up !  If  you  can  get  as  far  as  our  place,  my  wife 
bids  me  say  you  will  be  kindly  welcome.'* 

Mr.  Burke  thought  the  nearest  resting-place 
was  the  best ;  and  Marshall  yielded,  hoping  the 
sister's  door  would  be  open,  as  it  ought.  It  was 
but  half  open,  and  in  that  half  stood  the  sister, 
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Mrs.  Bell,  arguing  with  Ned  that  the  place  was 
too  small  for  her  own  family,  and  that  his  mother 
would  be  more  comfortable  elsewhere,  and  bo 
forth.  Mr»  Burke  cut  short  the  argument  by. 
pushing  a  way,  and  depositing  his  charge  upon 
the  bed  within.  He  then  gave  his  name  to  the 
amazed  Mrs.  Bell,  desired  her  to  lend  the  chil- 
dren some  clothing,  and  to  keep  her  sister  quiet 
till  he  should  come  again,  sent  Marshall  for  his 
wife,  who  would  apparently  nurse  the  widow 
Bridgeman  better  than  her  own  sister,  and  then 
returned  with  Ned  to  see  if  any  of  the  widow's 
little  furniture  could  be  saved.  Before  they 
reached  the  spot,  however,  the  tenement  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  two  or  three  next 
to  it  were  pulled  down  to  stop  the  fire,  so  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  done. 

The  widow  seemed  at  first  so  much  revived  bv 
the  treatment  which  Mr.  Burke  ordered,  and  her 
cousin  Marshall  administered^  that  there  was 
room  for  hope  that  the  shock  would  leave  her 
little  worse  than  it  found  her ;  and  the  benevo- 
lent surgeon  went  home  at  six  o'clock  to  refresh 
himself,  bearing  tidings  to  his  sister,  not  only 
that  the  fire  was  extinguished,  but  that  it  ap- 
peared to  have  done  no  irreparable  mischief  be- 
yond the  destruction  of  property.  He  was  not 
fully  aware,  however,  in  how  weak  a  state  his 
patient  had  previously  been. 

*'  Mammy !"  said  little  Ann  Bridgeman,  who  sat 
on  a  low  stool,  with  a  blue  apron  of  lier  aunt's 
over  her  shoulders,  her  only  covering  except  her 
shift,  "  Mammy,  there  goes  the  church  bell,*' 
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'*  Hush !"  said  Jane,  the  eldest,  who  was  more 
considerate. 

"  Mammy  is  awake,"  persisted  Ann,  looking 
again  into  the  curtainless  bed  to  see  that  the 
widow's  eyes  were  open.  "  Do  you  hear  the 
bell,  mammy  ?     And  we  cannot  go  to  church." 

"  Tis  a  strange  Sunday,  indeed,  my  child," 
replied  the  mother.  "  When  I  prayed  last  night, 
after  all  our  work  was  done,  that  this  might  be  a 
day  of  rest,  I  little  thought  what  would  happen." 

Her  cousin,  Mrs.  Marshall,  came  to  her  and 
begged  that  she  would  try  to  rest,  and  not  to 
trouble  herself  with  uneasy  thoughts. 

"  My  mind  is  so  tossed  about !"  replied  the 
poor  woman.  '*'  It  distracts  me  to  think  what  we 
are  to  do  next.  .  And  there  sit  the  poor  children 
without  so  much  as  a  petticoat  to  wear ;  and  the 
room  is  all  as  if  the  fire  was  roaring  about  liie ; 
and  a  letter  from  my  husband,  the  only  one  I 
ever  had,  that  I  thought  to  have  carried  to  my 
grave  with  me,  is  burned ;  and  I  might  as  well 
have  saved  it,  if  I  had  had  a  minute's  thought ; 
and 

The  sick  woman  burst  into  a  hysterical  cry 
which  shook  her  frame  so,  that  her  cousin  began 
to  think  how  she  could  calm  her.  She  ventured 
on  a  bold  experiment  when  she  found  that  her  pa- 
tient's talk  still  ran  upon  the  letter,  and  that  the 
consolations  of  Mrs.  Bell,  who  now  came  to  the 
bedside,  only  made  the  matter  worse. 

"  Well  now,  I  wonder,'*  said  Mrs.  Bell,  "  that 
you  should  trouble  yourself  so  about  a  letter,  when. 
you  will  be  sure  to  remember  what  is  in  it.     One 
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would  think  it  was  a  bank  note  by  tbe  way  you 
cry  after  it.*' 

*^  A  bank  note  !*'  cried  the  poor  woman. 
^*  I  would  have  set  light  to  my  house  with  a 
handful  of  bank  notes,  if  I  had  bad  them,  sooner 
than  lose  that  letter  ;  and  yet  nobody  would  think 
so  by  the  way  I  left  it  behind  me.  There  it  was 
in  the  box  with  my  rent,  and  with  my  mother's 
gold  thimble,  nigh  at  hand  as  I  got  out  of  bed, 
and  I  might  just  as  well  have  saved  it.  O  Lord ! 
what  a  wretch  I  am  !'*  she  cried.  **  Take  the 
children  away !  Don't  let  them  come  near  me 
any  more.  Lord  forgive  me !  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me  !'*  and  she  raved  fearfully. 

*'  She's  out  of  her  senses,"  said  Mrs.  Bell, 
**  and  all  for  that  trumpery  letter.  I'll  make  her 
believe  we  have  found  it" 

**  And  80  m&ke  her  worse  than  ever  when  she 
discovers  the  trick,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall.  *  ^*  No, 
that  won't  do."  And  she  turned  to  the  sick 
woman,—**  I  say,  Mary,  you  would  not  mind 
so  much  about  the  letter  if  you  were  to  see  your 
husband  very  soon,  would  you?" 

"  Surely  no,'*  replied  the  widow,  looking  per- 
plexed, but  immediately  calm.  **  But  my  hus« 
band  is  gone,  long  ago,  is  not  he  ?  But  perhaps 
I  am  going  too.  Is  that  what  you  mean,  cousin 
Marshall  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  you  be  or  no,  Mary ; 
but  you  have  no  strength  for  raving  as  you  did 
just  now.  If  you  wish  to  live  for  your  children's 
sake,  you  must  be  quiet" 

"  I  was    thinking    a   deal   about  dying  last 
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ni^ht,  and  what  was  to  become  of  the  children ; 
but  I  forgot  all  about  it  to-day.  Poor  things ! 
they  have  no  friends  but  you  two,"  looking  from 
Mrs.  Bell  to  her  cousin  Marsliall.  ^*  You  will  see 
to  them,  I  am  sure.  You  will  not  cast  them  out 
upon  the  world ;  and  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be 
repaid  to  you.  I  will  pray  God  day  and  night, 
just  as  I  would  here,  to  watch  over  them  and 
reward  those  that  are  kind  to  them  ;  particularly 
whichever  of  you  takes  Sally ;  for  I  am  much 
afraid  Sally  will  go  blind."  As  she  gazed 
earnestly  in  the  faces  of  her  relations,  Mrs.  Bell 
tried  to  put  her  off  with  bidding  her  make  her 
mind  easy,  and  trust  in  Providence,  and  hope  to 
live.     Her  cousin  Marshall  did  better. 

'*  I  will  take  charge  of  Sally  and  of  one  of 
the  others,"  said  she.  **  I  promise  it  to  you ; 
and  you  may  trust  my  promise,  because  my 
husband  and  I  have  planned  it  many  a  time 
when  we  saw  what  a  weakly  way  you  were  in. 
They  shall  be  brought  up  like  our  own  children, 
and  you  know  how  that  is."' 

**  God  bless  you  for  ever,  cousin !  And  as 
for  the  other  two *' 

*'  Leave  that  to  me,'*  replied  Mrs.  Marshall, 
who  saw  that  the  patient's  countenance  began 
to  resume  its  unsettled  expression.  *'  Leave  it 
all  to  me,  and  trust  to  my  promise." 

**  Just  one  thing  more,*'  said  the  widow, 
starting  up  as  her  cousin  would  have  retired. 
**  Dear  me !  how  confused  my  head  is, — and  all 
because  you  have  moved  the  bed  opposite  the 
window,  which  my  head  never  could  bear.  Listen 
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now.  In  the  cupboard  on  the  left  side  the  bed, 
»-at  least,  that  is  where  it  was, — you  will  find  a 
japanned  box  that  I  keep  my  rent  in.  At  the 
bottom  of  that  box  there  is  a  letter " 

•*  Well, well,  Mary.    That  will  do  by-and-by." 

'*  Let  me  finish,  cousin.  Give  that  letter  to 
Ned,  and  bid  him  keep  it,  because '* 

^^  Aye,  I  understand.  Because  it  is  his  father's 
writing,  and  the  only  one  you  ever  had/* 

*'  Why,  you  know  all  about  it!**  exclaimed  the 
widow,  smiling,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  ^^  I  did 
not  know  I  had  ever  told  anybody.  Well,  now, 
I  can't  keep  awake  any  longer ;  but  be  sure  you 
wake  me  in  time  in  the  morning.  I  must  be  up 
to  wash  the  children's  things,  for  they  want 
them  sadly." 

She  dropped  asleep  instantly  when  her  cousin 
had  hung  a  shawl  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  to 
hide  the  strange  window.  Ned  had  gone  some 
minutes  before  for  Mr.  Burke,  who  pronounced, 
on  seeing  her,  that  she  would  probably  never 
wake  again.  This  proved  true;  and  before  night 
she  was  no  niore. 

The  fire  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  city. 
The  local  newspapers  described  it  as  the  most 
awful  that  had  occurred  in  the  place  within  the 
memory  of  man ;  and  the  London  prints  copied 
from  them.  Strangers  came  in  from  the  country 
to  visit  the  smoking  ruins,  and  the  firm  to  whom 
the  warehouses  belonged  were  almost  over- 
whelmed with  sympathy  and  offers  of  assistance. 
Mrs.  Bell  was  disposed  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
all  this.     She  would  have  stationed  Ned,  in  a 
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tattered  shirt)  on  the  ruins  of  his  mother^s  dwell- 
ing to  beg,  and  have  herself  carried  about  a 
petition  in  behalf  of  the  orphan  children.  The 
funeral,  at  least,  ought,  she  thought,  to  be  paid 
for  by  charity;  but  there  was  no  moving  the 
Marshalls  on  any  of  these  points.  They  were 
so  sure  that  the  widow  would  have  died,  at  all 
events,  in  a  very  snort  time,  that  they  could  not 
see  why  the  fire  should  throw  the  expense  of  her 
funeral  on  the  public ;  and  even  Mrs.  Bell  could 
not  pretend  that  anything,  of  much  value  had 
been  lost  in  the  fire  except  the  rent,  which  would 
never  be  called  for.  The  Marshalls  counte- 
nanced Ned's  dislike  to  go  near  the  idle  boys 
who  were  practising  leaping  on  the  ruins,  and 
found  it  a  rar  more  natural  and  pleasant  thing  to 
dress  the  little  Bridgemans  in  some  of  their  own 
children's  clothes  and  take  them  home,  than  to 
appeal  to  strangers  on  their  behalf. 

**  You  may  do  as  you  please,  neighbour,*' 
cried  Mrs.  Bell,  after  an  argument  upon  this 
subject.  *«  If  you  choose  to  burden  yourselves 
with  two  children  in  addition  to  your  own  five, 
it  is  no  concern  of  mine ;  only  don't  expect  me 
to  put  any  such  dead-weight  upon  my  husband's 
neck." 

**  Your  husband  earns  better  wages  than  mine, 
Mrs.  Bell." 

"  And  that  is  what  makes  me  wonder  at  your 
folly  in  not  sending  the  children  to  the  workhouse 
at  once.  No  need  to  tell  me  what  a  little  way  a 
man's  wages  go  in  families  like  yours  and  mine." 

<^  You  have  a  good  deal  of  kelp  in  other  way$ 
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to  make  out  with,  indeed^  neighbour,"  obnerved 
Mrs.  Marshall.  "  You  have  found  the  gentry 
Yery  kind  to  you  this  year ;  so .  much  so  that  I 
think  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  keep  these 
children  from  being  a  burden  on  the  rates,  for  the 
little  time  till  they  can  shift  for  themselves. — I 
believe  you  bought  neither  coals  nor  blankets 
last  winter." 

^'  Bljss  your  heart,  cousin,  the  coals  we  got 
did  not  last  half  the  winter  through ;  for  my 
husband  likes  a  good  fire  when  he  can  get  it, 
and  always  expected  to  find  one  in  the  grate 
when  he  came  nome  fi:om  the  Leopard,  however 
late  at  night  it  might  be  ;  and  I  had  to  sell  one 
of  the  blankets  presently.  The  other,  on  the 
bed  there,  is  the  only  one  we  have  till  winter, 
when  I  hope  to  get  a  new  one,  if  the  ladies  are 
not  too  particular  about  my  having  had  two 
already.  But,,  really,  it  tries  one's  patience  to 
wait  upon  them  ladies.  Do  you  know  I  am  dis- 
appointed again  about  the  bag  of  linen  against 
my  confinement.  I  may  be  down  any  day  now, 
and  every  bag  is  engaged,  so  that  they  can't 
promise  with  any  certainty.  So  I  must  just  take 
my  chance  for  getting  through  somehow.*' 

"  And  how  is  your  baby  provided  ?" 

*'  O,  they  gave  mc  a  few  trifles  for  it,  which 
will  do  till  I  get  about  again,  and  can  carry  it  to 
show  how  poorly  it  is  off." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall,  "  I  do  wonder 
you  can  bear  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  in  that 
way.  You  got  your  first  set  of  baby-linen  at  the 
same  time  that  I  did,  jaud  with  your  own  money  ; 
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ahd  why  yours  should  not  have  lasted  as  well  as 
mine,  I  can't  think.  Mine  are  not  all  worn  out 
yet,  and  I  always  nia|iaged  to  replace,  by  timely 
saving,  those  that  were.  However,  if  you  can't 
clothe  your  own  children,  I  don't  wonder  so 
much  that  you  will  not  feed  your  sister's.  Poor 
things !  must  they  go  to  the  workhouse  V 

''  Unless  you  choose  to  take  them  all,  cousin. 
So  wonderful  a  manager  as  you  are,  perhaps  you 
might  contrive  it." 

Mrs.  Marshall  shook  her  head  mournfully. 
She  had  not  lodging  room  for  more  than  two 
girls  among  her  own,  and  could  not  have  en- 
gaged that  her  husband's  rent  should  be  ready  if 
more  than  two  in  addition  were  to  share  their 
daily  meals.  As  it  was,  they  must  give  up  one 
dish  of  meat  a  week,  and  make  some  other 
reductions  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Better  ask  the  gentry  to  help  you,  at  once," 
said  Mrs.  Bell ;  '*  but  I  suppose  you  are  too 
proud  ?  " 

•*^  We  will  try  what  our  own  charity  can  do 
before  we  ask  it  from  those  who  have  less 
concern  in  the  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall. 
*^  There  is  one  thing  I  mean  to  ask,  however, 
because  I  cannot  anyhow  get  it  for  them  my- 
self;  and  that  is,  to  have  them  taught  like  my 
own  children.  Poor  Sally  must  learn  to  knit 
while  she  has  some  eyesight  left." 

•'  Which  of  the  others  do  you  mean  to  take  ?" 
enquired  Mrs.  Bell,  as  if  quite  unconcerned  in 
the  matter. 

Mrs.  Marshall  called  in  the  four  children  from 
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the  next  room  to  constilt  them,  to  her  cousin's 
utter  amazement  She  told  them  the  plain  truth, 
— ^that  she  had  promised  their  mother  to  take 
charge  of  two  of  them,  and  that  one  of  the  two 
should  he  Sally ;  that  the  other  two  must  live  in 
the  workhouse  till  they  could  earn  their  own  suh- 
sistence ;  and  that  she  wished  them  to  agree 
with  her  which  had  hest  remain  with  her  and 
Sally.  Ned  looked  at  his  aunt  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  to  which  she  answered  by  promising  to 
see  him  sometimes,  and  to  bring  him  some  gin* 
gerbread  when  she  had  a  penny  to  spare.  Ned, 
who  was  too  old  to  be  spoken  to  in  this  way, 
brushed  his  sleeve  across  his  eye,  and  observed 
to  cousin  Marshall  that  Jane  had  better  go  with 
him  .to  the  workhouse,  because  she  was  the 
oldest  and  would  be  soonest  out  of  it,  and  be« 
cause  Sally  liked  to  have  little  Ann  to  do  things 
for  her  that  she  could  not  see  to  do  herself. 
Cousin  Marshall  was  quite  of  this  opinion  ;  and 
80  the  matter  was  settled. 

A  long  private  conversation  followed  after 
Mrs.  Bell  had  left  the  room  ;  if  conversation  it 
might  be  called  which  consisted  of  sobs  and 
tears  on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  exhorta- 
tions and  pity  on  that  of  their  friend. 

"  Remember,  Ned,"  said  she,  *'  the  one  thing 
you  must  be  always  thinking  about  after  you  go 
into  the  workhouse  is  how  soon  you  can  get  out 
again.  It  is  God's  will  that  has  taken  your 
mother  from  you,  and  that  has  made  your  re]a<^* 
tions  poor,  and  so  we  must  try  and  not  think 
your  lot  a  disgrace  f  but  it  will  be  a  disgrace  if 
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you  stay  long.  Keep  this  up  in  Jane's  mind  too, 
for  I  am  afraid  of  her  forgetting  it,  as  she  is 
rather  giddy. — I  am  not  sorry,  Jane,  to  see  you 
cry  8o  much,  because  I  hope  it  will  make  you 
remember  this  strange  day.  I  have  heard  of 
workhouse  frolics,  my  dear.  Never  let  me  hear 
of  them  from  you.  You  will  have  a  service,  I 
hope,  in  a  few  years,  and  you  must  try  to  make 
yourself  fit  to  live  with  a  different  sort  of  people 
from  those  you  will  find  in  the  workhouse." 

Mrs.  Bell,  who  had  come  back  in  time  to  hear 
the  last  few  words,  began  to  tell  all  she  had 
heard  about  the  pleasant  kind  of  life  people 
might  lead  in  a  workhouse  if  they  chose ;  but 
her  cousin  cut  her  short  by  bidding  the  children 
take  leave  at  once. 

Few  events  wrung  tears  from  this  stout-hearted 
woman  ;  but  she  kept  her  apron  to  her  eyes  the 
whole  way  home,  and  could  not  speak  to  any 
body  all  day« 


Chapter  II. 

AN  INTERIOR. 


Miss  Burke  had  gone  into  the  country  the 
morning  after  the  tire,  and  remained  some  weeks. 
When  she  returned,  she  inquired  of  her  brotlier 
what  had  become  of  the  family  who  had  been 
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burnt  out  She  was  an  occasional  visitor  at  the 
workhouse  school,  and  besides  knew  some  of 
the  elderly  paupers,  and  went  to  see  them  now 
and  then.  Her  visits  were  made  as  disagreeable 
as  possible  by  the  matron,  who  hated  spies,  as 
she  declared,  and  had  good  reasons  for  doing  so ; 
many  practices  going  forward  under  her  manage- 
ment which  would  not  bear  inspection.  She  was 
sometimes  politic  enough  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
when  she  was  aware  that  something  wrong  had 
already  met  the  lady's  eye ;  but  she  more  fre- 
quently confronted  her  near  the  entrance  with 
such  incivility  as  might,  she  hoped,  drive  her 
away  without  having  seen  anything.  The  mas- 
ter was  an  indolent,  easy  man,  much  afraid  of 
the  more  disorderly  paupers,  and  yet  more  of  his 
wife.  He  seldom  appeared  to  strangers  till  called 
for;  but  was  then  quite  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  everything,  and  to  agree  in  all  opinions 
that  were  offered.  There  was  little  more  use, 
though  less  inconvenience,  in  pointing  out 
abuses  and  suggesting  remedies  to  him  than  to 
his  wife ;  yet  Mr:  Burke  and  his  sister  x^onscien- 
tiously  persevered  in  doing  this, — ^the  gentleman 
from  the  lights  he  obtained  in  his  office  of 
surgeon  to  the  workhouse  infirmary,  and  the 
lady,  from  her  brother's  reports  and  her  own 
observations. 

Miss  Burke's  first  inquiry  at  the  workhouse 
gate  was  for  nurse  Rudrum.  The  porter's  office 
consisted  merely  in  opening  the  gate;  so  that 
when  the  lady  had  entered  the  court,  she  had  to 
make  further  search.    The  court  was  half-full  of 
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people,  yet  two  women  were  washing  dirty  linen 
at  the  pump  in  the  midst.  Several  men  were 
seated  cutting  pegs  for  the  tilers  and  shoemakers, 
and  others  patching  shoes  for  their  fellow- 
paupers  ;  while  several  women  stood  round  with 
their  knitting,  laughing  loud ;  and  some  of  the 
younger  ones  venturing  upon  a  few  practical 
jokes  more  coarse  than  amusing.  At  a  little, 
distance,  sat  two  young  women  shelling  peas  for 
a  grand  corporation  dinner  that  was  to  take 
place  the  next  day,  and  beside  them  stood  a 
little  girl  whose  business  was  apparently  to  clean 
a  spit  on  which  she  was  leaning,  but  who  was 
fully  occupied  in  listening  to  the  conversation 
which  went  on  over  the  pea-basket.  This  group 
looking  tlie  least  formidable,  Miss  Burke  ap- 
proached to  make  her  inquiry.  Being  unper- 
ceived,  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  loud  tone  till  she  came  quite  near,  when 
one  of  the  young  women  exclaimed, 

'*  I  don*t  want  to  hear  any  more  about  it.  I 
wonder  you  had  the  heart  to  do  it." 

*'  To  do  what  V  asked  Miss  Burke.  *'  Some- 
thing that  you  do  not  look  ashamed  of,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  the  first  speaker. 

'«  Lord,  no,"  said  the  girl  with  a  bold  stare. 
**  It  is  only  that  a  young  mistress  of  mine,  that 
died  and  left  a  child  a  week  old,  bade  me  see 
that  it  was  taken  care  of  till  her  husband  came 
back,  who  was  gone  abroad ;  and  I  could  not  be 
troubled  with  the  little  thing,  so  I  took  it  direct 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  and  I  heard  that  the 
father  came  home  soon  after,  and  the  people  at 
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the  hospital  could  not  the  least  tell  which  was  his 
cliild,  or  whether  it  was  one  that  had  died.  I 
kept  out  of  the  way,  for  I  could  not  have  helped 
them,  and  should  only  have  got  ahused;  for 
they  say  the  young  man  was  like  one  gone  mad." 

"  And  was  it  out  of  yoUr  own  head  that  you 
took  the  child  there,  or  who  mentioned  the  hos- 
pital to  you  ?  " 

^'  I  knew  enough  ahout  it  myself,^'  said  the 
woman  with  a  meaning  laugh,  *'  to  manage  the 
thing  without  asking  any  body.  It  is  a  fine  place, 
that  Foundling  Hospital,  as  I  have  good  reason 
to  say." 

*'  Pray  find  the  matron,"  said  Miss  Burke 
to  the  little  spit-cleaner,  who  was  listening  with 
open  mouth ;  '*  and  ask  whether  Miss  Burke 
can  be  admitted  to  see  nurse  Rudrum.  I  think,'* 
she  continued,  when  the  little  girl  was  out  of 
hearing,  *'  you  might  choose  your  conversation 
better  in  children's  company.'* 

*^  And  in  other  people's  company  too,"  said 
the  other  sheller  of  peas.  '*  I've  not  been  used 
to  such  fi  place  as  this,  and  I  can't  bear  it" 

'^  You'll  soon  get  used  to  it,  Susan,  my  love/' 
replied  the  bold  one. 

*'  Where  do  you  come  from,  Susan,  and  why 
are  you  here  V*  inquired  Miss  Burke. 

With  many  blushes,  Susan  told  that  she  was  a 
servant  out  of  place,  without  friends  and  with  no 
one  to  give  her  a  character,  her  last  master  and 
mistress  having  gone  off  in  debt  and  left  her  to 

suspected  of  knowing  of  their  frauds,  though 
^d  been  so  ignorant  of  them  as  not  to  have 
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attempted  to  secure  her  ovm  wages.  It  was  a 
hard  case,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  help 
herself ;  but  she  would  submit  to  any  drudgery 
to  get  out  of  the  workhouse. 

*'  And  who  are  you?"  said  the  lady  to  the 
other.     "  Are  you  a  servant  out  of  place  too  ?** 

"  Yes." 

*'  And  without  a  character  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  quite,"  said  the  woman  with  a  laugh. 
*'  It  .is  well  for  me  that  there  are  some  places 
where  characters  don't  signify  so  much  as  the 
parson  tells  us.  Susan  and  I  are  on  the  same 
footing  here." 

.Susan  rose  in  an  agony,  and  by  mistake 
emptied  the  shelled  peas  in  her  lap  among  the 
husks. 

*'  There !  never  mind  picking  them  out  again,'' 
said  the  other.  *'  If  I  take  such  a  trouble,  it 
shall  be  for  my  own  supper,  when  the  rest  are 
done." 

"  So  you  really  think,"  said-  Miss  Burke, 
'^  that  you  and  Susan  are  on  the  same  footing 
because  you  live  under  the  same  roof  and  sit  on 
the  same  seat?  I  hope  Susan  will  soon  find 
that  you  are  mistaken." 

At  this  moment  appeared  Mrs.  Wilkes  the 
matron,  shouting  so  that  all  the  yard  might 
hear. 

**•  Is  it  nurse  Rudrum  you  want  ?  She  is  out 
of  her  mind  and  not  in  a  state  for  prayer.  Gen- 
tlefolks  are  enough  to  send  poor  people  out  of 
their  mind^  with  praying  and  preaching/' 
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**  I  am  not  going  either  to  pray  or  preacTi," 
replied  Miss  Burke ;  ^*  and  you  well  know  that 
it  is  some  years  since  nurse  Rudrum  was  in  her 
right  mind.     I  only  ask  the  way  to  her.*' 

"  Yonder  lies  your  way,  madam.  Only  take 
care  of  the  other  mad  people,  that's  all." 

Surprised  and  vexed  to  perceive  Miss  Burke 
persevering  in  her  purpose,  notwithstanding  this 
terrifying  warning,  she  continued, 

••  Remember,  if  you  please,  that  the  doctors 
don't  allow  their  patients  to  be  made  methodists 
of ;  though  God  knows  how  many  are  sent  here 
by  the  methodists.  You'll  please,  to  take  it  all 
upon  yourself,  ma*am,** 

Miss  Burke,  not  seeing  how  all  this  concerned 
herself  and  nurse  Rudrum ^  who  were  about 
equally  tar  from  methodism,  pursued  her  way, 
as  well  as  she  could  guess,  to  the  right  ward. — 
She  could  not  easily  miss  it  when  once  within 
hearing  of  nurse  Rudrum's  never-ceasing  voice, 
or  the  tip  tap  of  her  ancient  high-heeled  shoes, 
which  she  was  indulged  in  wearing,  as  it  was  a 
fancy  not  likely  to  spread.  Nurse  was  employed 
as  usual,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  ward  appro* 
priated  to  the  harmless  insane,  knitting  as  fast  as 
her  well-practised  fingers  would  go,  and  talking 
about  Jupiter. 

*'  Miss  Burke,  I  declare,"  cried  she,  as  soon 
as  her  visitor  appeared.  *^  You  are  welcome,  as 
you  always  are-^always  very  welcome;  but,** 
and  she  came  nearer  and  looked  very  mysterious, 
**  you  are  come  from  them  people  at  a  distance, 
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I  doubt.  Now  don't  deny  it  if  you  be.  If  they 
have  practised  upon  me,  you  didn't  know  it ;  bo 
no  need  to  deny  it,  you  know." 
,  '^  I  am  come  from  Mr.  Earle's  nurse ;  and 
Mr.  Earle  sent  his  love  to  you,  and  hopes  you 
will  accept  some  tea  and  sugar ;  and  the  young 
ladies  will  come  and  see  you  when  they  visit  me, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  they  have  sent  you  a  Sunday 
shawl.'* 

A  dozen  curtseys,  and  "  My  duty  to  th^m, 
my  duty  and  many  thanks ;  and  I  dare  say  it  is 
because  they  are  so  sorry  about  them  people  at 
a  distance  that  practise  upon  my  ancle,  without 
so  much^as  shaking  their  heads." 

'^  O,  your  ancle !  I  was  to  ask  particularly 
how  your  ancle  is.  You  seem  able  to  walk  pretty 
briskly." 

*'  That's  to  disappoint  'em,  you  see,"  and  she 
laughed  knowingly.  "  I  only  tell  you,  you 
know,  so  you'll  be  quiet  They  can't  touch  me 
anywhere  else,  because  of  Jupiter  in  my  cradle." 
5    "  What  was  that,  nurse?" 

'^  O  that  was  when   they  made  me  a  watch- 

Elanet ;  amd  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  keep  me  from 
arm, — ^all  except  my  ancle,  you  see.  It  was 
Jupiter,  you  know ;  and  I  feel  it  all  over  me  now 
sometimes,— most  in  my  elbows.  It  was  only 
Jupiter ;  none  of  the  rest  of  them.  That  was  my 
mother's  doing ;  for  Jupiter  is  the  most  religious 
of  all  the  planets." 

And  so  she  ran  on  till  her  visiter  interrupted 
her  with  questions  about  some  of  her  companions 
in  the  ward. 
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^  Ay — ^a  queer  set  for  me  to  be  amongst, 
a*n't  they  ?  That  poor  man !  Look  at  his  sash  ;*' 
and  she  giggled  while  she  showed  how  a  poor 
idiot  was  fastened  by  a  leathern  belt  to  a  ring  in 
the  wall.  '*  He  spins  a  good  deal  as  it  is  ;  but 
if  he  could  walk  about,  h^  would  do  nothing. 
He  has  no  more  sense  than  a  child,  and  people 
of  that  sort  are  always  for  tramp,  tramp,  tramping 
from  morning  till  night,  till  it  wearies  one's  ears 
to  hear  them.* 

And  nurse  resumed  her  walk.  When  she 
returned  to  the  same  place,  she  went  on, — 

/^  If  these  people  could  be  made  to  hold  their 
tongues,  they  would  be  better  company;  but  you 
never  heard  such  a  clatter ;  they  won't  hear  one 
speak.  That  girl  sings  to  her  spinning-wheel 
tne  whole  day  long,  and  she  has  but  one  tune. 
They  say  I  am  growing  deaf;  but  I'm  sure  I 
hear  that  song  for  ever,  as  much  when  she  is  not 
singing  as  when  she  is.  But  do  you  think  that 
I  am  growing  deaf,  really  now?*' 

Miss  Burke  could  only  say  that  when  people 
got  to  nurse's  age,  and  so  on. 

"  Well  now,  'tis  only  because  of  Jupiter,—* 
listening  as  a  watch-planet  should,  you  know. 
You  should  have  heard  his  music  last  night  ;— 
that  that  I  used  to  sing  to  the  little  Earles,  when 
master  Charles  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone 
because  of  the  ghost*story  I  told  him  ;  and  I  put 
him  to  bed  in  Miss  Emma's  room  for  once,  and 
nobody  knew :  so  don  t  tell  my  mistress,  for  she 
never  forgave  such  a  thing.** 

Miss  Burke  smiled  and  sighed ;  for  this  master 


Charles  was  now  a  tiian  of  forty,  and  Mrs. 
Earle  had  heen  in  her  grave  nearly  twenty  years. 
As  the  visiter  was  about  to  take  leave,  nurse 
laid  her  hand  on  the  lady's  arm,  drew  up  her 
tight  little  person  to  its  best  advantage,  and 
gravely  said, 

'*  One  thing  more,  Miss  Burke.  You  will 
give  me  leave  to  ask  why  I  am  detained  in  this 
place,  among  idiots  and  dolts  that  are  no  com- 
panions for  me  ?  This  is  a  poor  reward  for  my 
long  service,  and  so  you  may  tell  Mr.  Earle." 

"  We  hoped  you  had  everything  comfortable, 
nurse.     You  always  seem  in  good  spirits." 

*•  Comfortable !  You  mean  as  to  tea  and 
sugar  and  shawls ;  but  what  is  that  compared 
with  the  company  1  keep  ?  The  Earles  don't 
know  what  they  miss  by  what  they  do.  Many  a 
time  I  would  go  and  see  them,  and  carry  them  a 
piece  of  gingerbread,  if  I  was  not  prevented." 

**  Well,  nurse,  you  shall  come  and  see  them 
at  our  house  by  and  by.  In  the  meanwhile,— 
you  know  the  boys  in  the  yard  are  very  rude, 
and  they  are  too  apt  to  teaze  old  people.  We 
think  you  are  more  comfortable  out  of  their 
way," 

Nurse  still  looked  haughty  and  dissatisfied. 

*•  Besides,"  continued  Miss  Burke,  "  watch- 
planets  are  not  common,  you  know ;  and  who 
knows  how  they  might  be  treated  in  the  world?" 

**  True,  true,  true,"  cried  the  delighted  old 
woman.  ••  There  are  but  two  in  the  world 
besides  me,  and  they  are  at  Canterbury,  where 
tny  mother  lived  nurse  twenty  years*    Tis  <r  * 
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them  that  study  the  stars  that  bow  before  watch- 
planets.  .  Well !  we  shall  all  study  the  stars  up 
above,  and  then  will  be  the  time  for  us  watch- 
planets.** 

So  saying,  nurse  Rudrum  returned  to  the  track 
she  had  worn  in  the  floor,  and  Miss,  Burke  heard 
the  well  known  pit  pat  all  the  way  down  stairs. 

The  lady  now  turned  into  the  school,  where 
she  was  equally  welcome  to  mistress  and  scholars, 
especially  after  an  absence  of  some  duration,  as 
now.  The  mistress,  Mrs.  Mott,  was  not  exactly 
the  person  the  ladies  would  have  appointed  to  the 
office,  if  the  choice  had  been  left  to  them ;  but, 
all  things  considered,  the  appointment  might  have 
been  worse  filled.  Mrs.  Mott,  a  starched,  grim- 
looking  personage,  had  kept  a  dame  school  in  a 
village  for  many  y^ars,  during  which  time  she 
had  acquired  a  very  high  opinion  of  herself  and 
her  modes  of  tuition; — an  opinion  which  she 
continued  to  instil  into  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
by  whom  she  was  appointed  to  her  present 
office ;  their  choice  being  also  aided  by  the  con- 
sideration that  Mrs.  Mott  must  have  parish  as- 
sistance at  all  events,  and  might  as  well  do  some* 
thing  in  exchange  for  it.  The  ladies  who  inte- 
rested themselves  about  the  children,  seeing  that 
the  choice  lay  between  having  no  school  at  all 
and  having  Mrs.  Mott  for  a  schoolmistress,  made 
the  best  of  the  latter  alternative. 

When  the  lady  entered,  Mrs.  Mott  was  doing 
what  she  rather  prided  herself  upon, — carrying 
on  two  affairs  at  once.  She  was  fixing  work  for 
*he  girls,— plying  her  needle  as  fast  as  possible 


*— and  leading  a  Iiymn-which  the  children  sang 

after  her,  kneeling  on  their  benches,  with  their 
hands  clasped  before  them,  and  every  little  body 
rocking  from  side  to  side  to  mark  (he  time. 
When  it  was  over,  and  the  children  scrambled 
down  into  their  seats,  a  universal  grin  of  pleasure 
greeted  Miss  Burke  from  her  old  acquaintance, 
and  a  stare  of  wonder  from  the  new  comers  who 
yet  knew  her  only  by  reputation.  Mrs.  Mott, 
meanwhile,  went  on  drawing  out  her  thread  most 
indefatigably,  and  murmuring  as  if  under  some 
emotion. 

'*  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Mott.  It  is  some  time 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

'^  Time,  madam  !  Ay :  time  is  given,  time  is 
given  where  all  else  is  given.  'Tis  ours  to  seize 
it  ere  it  flies.'* 

'^  How  are  your  family,  Mrs.  Mott  ?  I  hope 
your  sons  are  doing  better." 

'^  Son,  madam,  son  I  I  suppose  you  don't 
know  that  the  Lord  has  made  choice  of  Jack  ?*' 

Miss  Burke  was  much  concerned ;  and  tried 
to  hear  the  story  notwithstanding  a  hubbub  at 
the  bottom  of  the  school,  which  at  length  roused 
the  teacher's  wrath. 

•'  Tommy  bit  Jemmy,"  was  the  reply  of  twenty 
little  voices  to  the  inquiry  of  what  was  the  matter. 

**  Tommy  is  a  bad  boy  and  must  be  punished," 
was  the  verdict;  and  the  sentence  speedily  fol- 
lowed. **  We  are  going  to  prayers,  and  I  will 
have  no  disturbance  while  prayers  ave  going  on ; 
but  I  will  have  justice.    So,  as  soon  as  prayers 
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ufh  over.  Jemmy  sliall  bite  Tommy  m  wliatever 

part  he  chooses. 

MiB8  Burke  considered  how  she  might  best 
interfere  with  the  process  without  setting  aside 
the  mistress's  authority.  She  waited  till  prayers 
were  over,  and  then  called  the  two  boys  before  her. 
She  represented  to  the  sobbing  culprit  the  enor- 
mity of  biting  human  flesh,  and  then  asked  Jemmy 
if  he  had  any  urgent  desire  to  bite  Tommy. 

"  I  don't  want  to  bite  him,  unless  I'm  bid," 
was  the  reply. 

*'  Very  well ;  then,  suppose  you  forgive  him 
instead.  This  will  make  him  very  careful  not  to 
hurt  you  another  time.     Will  it  not,  Tomihy  V 

Tommy  agreed,  and  words  instead  of  wounds 
were  exchanged. 

The  next  inquiry  was  for  the  Bridgemans. 
Ned  was  called  o^it  of  the  ranks  of  departing 
schoolboys,  and  Jane  was  sent  for,  being  de- 
tained from  school  this  day  to  help  to  prepare  for 
the  corporation  dinner.  On  her  appearance,  she 
was  recognised  as  the  cleaner  of  spits,  who  had 
listened  so  eagerly  to  the  praises  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  Miss  Burke  told  them  how  she  had 
heard  of  their  circumstances,  and  her  intention 
to  visit  them  from  time  to  time.  She  asked  them 
if  they  were  happy. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Jane,  readily ;  "  a  deal 
happier  than  we  thought." 

Ned,  however,  only  bit  his  lip  to  keep  back  his 
tears.    Miss  Burke  framed  her  speech  to  suit  both. 

*•  You  know,"  she  said,  "  that  we  all  consider 
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that  you  are  here  only  for  a  time,  and  we  trust  a 
short  time.  It  has  pleased  God  to  take  from  you 
your  natural  protectors  and  teachers;  and  chil- 
dren like  you  mu^  be  taken  care  of,  and  taught, 
before  you  can  find  a  way  in  the  world.  But,  if 
you  choose^  you  may  soon  make  yourselves  lit 
for  a  better  and  a  happier  place  than  this ;  and 
the  more  cheerfully  you  set  about  it,  Ned,  the 
more  quickly  you  will  learn.  You,  Jane,  should 
seek  out  the  more  sober  and  quiet  young  women 
to  talk  to,  instead  of  listening  to  the  foolish 
gossip  that  goes  on  in  the  yard.  Has  Susan 
been  kind  to  you?"t 

^'  She  always  keeps  by  herself  when  she  can, 
ma'am." 

'^  She  will  be  kind  to  you,  however,  I  am  sure, 
if  you  deserve  it  >  and  I  believe  she  can  teach  you 
many. things  you  will  like  to  learn.*' 

In  order  to  unloose  Ned's  tongue,  the  lady 
made  several  inquiries  about  their  comforts. 
They  had  nothing  to  complain  of  but  that  they 
did  not  like  milk-broth,  which  composed  their 
dinner  twice  a  week,  and  that  the  workhouse 
dress  was  very  hot  and  heavy.  The  first  evil 
could  not  be  helped — the  other  seemed  very  rea- 
sonable ;  and  Miss  Burke  determined  to  urge  an 
objection  to  it  through  her  brother,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  a  thick  woollen  dress  was  the  most 
liable  to  dirt  of  any  that  could  be  fixed  upon, 
and  the  most  unseemly  when  worn  into  holes ; 
besides  this,  the  children  were  exposed  to  colds 
from  the  temptation  to  throw  off  the  dress  when 
heated,  and  from  exchanging  it  for  their  own 
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old  clothes  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Jane  had, 
as  her  brother  declaied,  been  scarcely  ever  with- 
out colds  since  she  entered  the  workhouse,  as 
eonsin  Marshall  had  been  kind  enough  to  pro- 
Tide  her  with  a  complete  suit  on  her  entrance, 
which  Jane  was  fond  of  wearing  whenever  she 

went  to  church,  or  to  the  gardens,  or " 

''  To  the  gardens !  What  gardens  ?'* 
The  public  tea-gardens,  where  the  girls  and 
boys  were  treated  very  often  on  Sundays,  some- 
times under  guidance,  and  sometimes  without  any. 
Jane  was  very  eloquent  in  describing  these  frolics, 
and  others  which  took  place  within  the  walls. 

Miss  Burke  had  little  hope  of  counteracting 
such  influences  as  these  by  an  occasional  visit '; 
but  she  now  said  what  she  thought  most  likely 
to  impress  the  mind  of  the  poor  girl,  and  then 

Jrooeeded  to  find  Susan,  in  order  to  recommend 
ane  to  her  care.  She  was  glad  to  see  Wilkes, 
the  master,  unaccompanied  by  his  wife,  and  con- 
versing with  a  gentleman  whom  she  knew  to  be 
one  of  the  visitors.  Before  she  reached  them, 
she  perceived  that  Ned  was  following  her  with  a 
wistful  look. 

"  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  to  me  V* 
she  inquired. 

"  Only,  ma'am,  that  perhaps  you  may  know 
when  we  may  get  out.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
time  when  we  shall  get  out." 

*•  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  my  dear  boy ;  but  I 
can  only  guess,  like  you.  I  guess  it  will  be  when 
Jane  is  fit  for  service,  and  you  for  labour  in  the 
fields  or  elsewhere." 
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<*  I  can  labour  now,"  said  the  boy,  brightening. 
^'  If  they  would  try  me,  I  am  sure  I  could  dig  all 
day." 

*^  Be  patient,  Ned ;  and  then,  if  you  turn  out 
a  clever  workman  when  the  right  time  comes, 
who  knows  but  you  may  not  only  keep  out  of 
the  workhouse  yourself,  but  prevent  somebody 
else  from  coming  in  V* 

Ned  smiled,  pulled  his  forelock,  and  went 
away  cheered. 

Mr.  Nugenti  the  visitor,  met  Miss  Burke  with 
an  observation  on  the  improvement  of  work* 
houses  which  rendered  them  accessible  to  female 
benevolence;  whereas  they  were  once  places 
where  no  lady  could  set  her  foot.  Miss  Burke 
gravely  replied  that  there  was  much  yet  for  bene- 
volence to  do.  The  necessary  evils  of  a  work- 
house were  bad  enough ;  and  it  was  afflicting  to 
see  them  needlessly  aggravated,*— to  see  poverty 
and  indigence  confounded,  and  blameless  and 
culpable  indigence,  temporary  distress,  and  per- 
manent destitution,  all  mixed  up  together,  and 
placed  under  the  same  treatment  These  distinc* 
tions  were  somewhat  too  nice  for  the  gentleman's 
perceptions;  at  least,  while  announced  in  ab- 
stract terms.  He  stood  in  an  attitude  of  per- 
plexed attention,  while  Wilkes  asked  whether 
she  would  have  the  paupers  live  in  separate 
dwellings. 

Miss  Burke  observed  that  the  evil  began  out 
of  the  workhouse ;  and  that  the  want  of  proper 
distinctions  there  made  classification  in  the 
house  an  imperative  duty. 
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"  We  are  too  apt,'*  she  said,  "  to  regard  all  the 
poor  alike,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  one  class, 
whether  or  not  they  are  dependent;  that  is, 
whether  they  are  indigent  or  only  poor.  There 
must  always  he  poor  in  every  society ;  that  is, 
persons  who  can  live  by  their  industry,  but  have 
nothing  beforehand.  But  that  there  should  be 
able-bodied  indigent,  that  is,  capable  persons 
who  cannot  support  themselves,  is  a  disgrace  to 
every  society,  and  ought  to  be  so  far  regarded 
as  such  as  to  make  us  very  careful  how  we  c^- 
found  the  poor  and  the  indigent." 

'*  I  assure  you,  ma'am,*'  said  Wilkes,  "  it 
grieves  me  very  much  to  see  honest  working 
men,  or  sober  servants  out  of  place,  come  here 
to  be  tnixed  up  with  rogues  and  vagabonds." 

'^  But  they  are  all  indigent  alike,''  observed 
Mr.  Nugent,  '^  or  your  honest  labourers  would 
not  have  to  come  here." 

''All  indigent  certainly,  sir;  jbutnot  all  alike. 
We  have  had  cottagers  here  for  a  time,  after 
losing  cows  and  pigs  by  accident ;  and  even 
little  farmers  after  a  fire  on  their  premises  ;  and 
labourers,  when  many  hundreds  were  turned  off 
at  once  from  the  public  works.  Now,  this  sort 
of  indigence  is  very  different  from  that  which 
springs  out  of  vice." 

*'  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Miss  Burke,  *'  that  as 
wide  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
temporary  and  lasting  indigence,  and  between 
innocent  and  guilty  indigence,  within  the  work- 
house, as  between  poverty  and  indigence  out  of 
it;  and  as  the  numbers  are»  I  believe,  very  un«* 
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equal,  I  should  think  it  might  easily  be  done.  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Wilkes,  those  who  require  perma- 
nent support,  the  invalids  and  the  thoroughly 
depraved,  are  few  in  comparison  with  those  who 
come  in  and  go  out  again  after  a  time." 

**  Very  few  indeed,  ma'am.  Mr.  Nugent 
knows  that  our  numbers  are  for  ever  varying* 
One  year  we  may  have  seven  hundred  in  the 
house,  and  another  year  not  so  much  as  three 
hundred.  It  seems  to  me  the  surest  way  of 
making  the  industrious  into  vagabonds,  and  the 
sober  into  rogues,  to  mix  them  all  up  together ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  corruption  to  the  children.'* 

*•  I  heard  the  other  day,"  said  Mr.  Nugent, 
"  that  few  of  the  children  who  have  been  brought 
up  here  turn  out  well.  But  it  can't  be  helped, 
madam.  The  plan  of  out-dcor  pay  must  have 
its  limits,  and  our  building  a  new  house  for  the 
moral  or  immoral,  is  out  of  the  question  in  the 
present  state  of  the  funds.  The  rate  has  in- 
'  creased  fearfully  of  late,  as  your  brother  will .  tell 
you.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  become 
of  the  system  altogether,  if  we  go  on  as  we  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  five  years," 

Miss  Burke  observed  that  she  was  f§r  fron^ 
wishing  to  urge  any  new  expenses.  She  rather 
believed  that  much  money  would  be  saved  by 
enabling  the  industrious  to  pursue  their  employ- 
ments undisturbed,  and  by  keeping  the  young 
and  well-disposed  out  of  the  contagion  of  bad 
example.  She  pointed  out  the  case  of  Susan  as 
one  of  great  hardship,  and  that  of  little  Jane 
as  one  of  much  danger.  Wilkes  confirmed  the 
fact  of  Susan  being  a  good  girl,  and  a  well- 
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qualified  servant,  and  told  that  the  other  woman 
had  been  discharged  from  varioua  services  for 
theft  and  other  crimes. 

Mr.  Nugent,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  talk 
about  improvement,  disliked  trouble  and  innova- 
tion, related  that  an  attempt  at  classification  had 
onoe  been  made  by  building  a  wall  across  the 
;  yard,  to  separate  the  men  and  women ;  but  that 
'  (he  wall  had  been  pulled  down  in  a  riot  of  the 
/  paupers,  after  which  it  was  considered  too  for- 
midable an  undertaking  to  rebuild  it. 

Miss  Burke  thought,  on  her  way  home,  that 
classification  must  begin  among  the  guardians  of 
the  poor»  before  much  reformation  could  be 
looked  for.  The  intrepid  and  active  among 
the  gentlemen,  if  separated  from  the  fearful 
and  indolent,  might  carry  ^e  day  against  the 
]ll*conducted  paupers;  but  such  a  result  was 
•oaroely  to  be  hoped  while  the  termagant  Mrs. 
Wilkes  monopolized  all  authority  within  the 
walls,  and  the  majority  of  the  guardians  insisted 
on  the  let-alone  plan  of  policy  being  pursued ; 
a  plan  under  which  everything  was  let  alone  but 
the  rates,  which  increased  formidably  from  year 
loyear« 


Chapter  III. 

TEA  AND  TALK. 


Mr.  Burke  came  in  earlier  than  usual  this  even- 
ing, the  first  time  since  his  sister's  return  that  he 
M  enjoy  her  society  in  peace.     When  he  ar- 
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rived  wet  and  chilly  from  a  stormy  ride,  and  found 
a  little  fire,  just  enough  for  a  rainy  summer's  even^ 
ing,  burning  brightly  in  the  grate,  the  tea  appa- 
ratus prepared,  his  slippers  set  ready,  his  study 
gown  awaiting  him,  and  a  piie  of  new  medical 
books  laid  within  reach,  as  if  to  offer  him  the 
choice  of  reading  or  conversation,  he-  wished 
within  himself  that  Louisa  would  leave  home  no 
more  till  he  was  married,  if  that  time  should  ever 
come.  This  wish  was  pardonable ;  for  he  was, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  so  accustomed  to  be 
spoiled  by  his  sister  that  he  scarcely  knew  what 
comfort  was  while  she  was  away. 

'*  Any  notes  or  messages  for  me,  Louisa  V  he 
inquired,  before  resigning  himself  to  his  domestic 
luxuries. 

'*Alas,  yes!"  she  replied,  handing  him  two 
or  three  from  their  appointed  receptacle. 

"  These  will  all  do  to-morrow,*'  he  cried ;  "  so 
make  tea  while  I  change  my  coat  .*'  a  direction 
which  was  gladly  obeyed.  Qn  his  return  he 
flung  the  books  oq  a  distant  table,  stretched 
himself  out  with  feet  on  fender,  coaxed  his  dog 
with  one  hand,  and  stirred  his  steaming'  cup  with 
the  other. 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  clergyman/'  were  his  first 
words. 

*'  To  have  parsonage  comforts  without  getting 
wet  through  in  earning  them,  I  suppose/'  said 
Louisa,  laughing. 

*'  You  are  far  from  the  mark,  Louisa." 

Louisa  made  many  guesses,  all  wrong,  about 
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eaprieioiu  patifinto,  provoking  copaulting  fdiysi- 
eians,  unpaid  biilt,  jealoua  competitors,  and 
other  causes  of  annoyance. 

''  No,  no,  dear.  It  is  a  deeper  matter  than 
any  of  these.  The  greatest  question  now  moving 
in  the  world  is,  « What  is  charity  V  " 

'^  Alas,  yes !  And  who  can  answer  it  ?  John- 
ton  gave  a  deficient  answer,  and  Paley  a  wrong 
one ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  multitudes  make 
mistakes  after  them  ?" 

'*  A  clergyman,  Louisa,  a  wise  clergyman  who 
discerns  times  and  seasons,  may  set  many  right ; 
and  God  knows  how  many  need  it !  He  will  not 
follow  up  a  text  from  Paul  with  a  definition  from 
Johnson  and  an  exhortation  from  Paley.  He 
will  not  suppose  because  charity  once  meant 
alms^ving,  -that  it  means  it  still ;  or  that  a 
kind-hearted  man  must  be  right  in  thinking 
kindness  of  heart  all-sufficient,  whether  its  mani- 
festation be  injurious  or  beneficial.  He  will  not 
recommend  keeping  the  heart  soft  by  giving 
green  gooseberries  to  a  griped  child  ,-*afr  he 
might  fairly  do  if  he  carried  out  Paley's  prin- 
ciple to  its  extent" 

*'  A  professional  illustration,"  replied  Louisa, 
**  You  want  me  to  carry  it  on  unto  the  better 
charity  of  giving  the  child  bitter  medicine.  But, 
brother,  let  the  clergyman  preach  as  wisely  and 
benignantly  as  he  may,  why  should  you  envy 
him?  Cannot  you,  do  not  you,  preach  as 
eloquently  by  example  V 

"  That  is  the  very  thing,"  replied  her  brother. 
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**  I  am  afraid  my  example  preaches  againit  my 
principles. — O,  dear,  if  it  was  but  as  easy  to 
know  how  to  do  right  as  to  do  it !" 

*''  What  can  have  wounded  your  conscience 
to-day?"  replied  Louisa.  "You  are  generally 
as  ready  in  applying  principles  as  decided  in 
acting  upon  them;  What  can  have  placed  you 
in  a  new  position  since  morning  T* 

•*  Nothing :  but  my  eyes  are  more  opened  to 
that  in  which  I  already  stood ;  and  really, 
Louisa,  it  is  a  very  questionable  one.  I  will 
tell  you. — I  am  a  medical  officer  of  various 
charities  which  would  be  good  if  benevolent 
intention  and  careful  management  could  make 
them  so,  but  of  the  tendency  of  which  I  think 
very  ill.  The  question  is,  whether  I  am  not 
doing  more  harm  than  good  by  officiating  at  the 
Dispensary  and  Lying-in  Hospital,  while  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  absence  of  these  charitiea 
would  be  an  absence  of  evil  to  society  V 

••  You  must  remember,  brother,  that  yotir 
secession  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  put 
another  medical  officer  in  your  place.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  yet  of  consequence  enough/' 
laughing,  "  to  show  that  these  institutions  must 
stand  or  fall  with  you." 

'*  That  argument  of  yours,  Louisa,  has  done 
long  and  good  service  to  many  a  bad  cause.  I 
can  allow  it  no  more  weight  with  me  than  with 
a  discontented  Catholic  in  good  old  Luther*8 
days.  No:  my  plea  to  my  own  doubts  has 
hitherto  been  that  my  office  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  promoting  my  own  views  both  among 
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the  benefactors  and  the  poor;  but  I  begin  tc 
think  I  may  do  so  much  more  effectually  by 
fiesigning  my  office  in  those  charities  which  I 
consider  to  be  doing  harm,  openly  stating  my 
reasons,  of  course/* 

••  Have  you  long  meditated  this,  brother  ?" 

'*  Yes,  for  several  months ;  but  a  particular 
circumstance  has  roused  my  attention  to-day. 
These  anniversary  times  always  disgust  me, — 
these  stated  periods  for  lauding  the  benevolent 
and  exhibiting  the  benefited.  I  am  sure  the  an- 
nual dinner  would  be  better  attended  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  Dispensary,  for  instance,  if 
the  custom  of  parading  round  the  room  as  many 
of  the  patients  as  could  be  got  hold  of  were  dis- 
continued. But  it  is  the  matter  of  fact  of  the 
Report,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  viewed  by 
the  patrons,  that  has  startled  me  to-day.  I  was 
referred  to,  as  usual,  by  the  secretary  and  one 
or  two  more  for  information  respecting  certain 
classes  of  patients,  and  I  was  shown  the  Report 
which  is  to  be  read  after  dinner  to-morrow. 
You  will  scarcely  guess  what  is  the  principal 
topic  of  congratulation  in  it." 

"  That  Lord  B takes  the  chair  to-morrow, 

perhaps  ?  Now,  do  not  look  angry,  but  let  me 
guess  again.  That  the  subscriptions  have  in- 
creased V 

''Aim  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  you  will 
hit  it." 

'*  That  the  fimds  are  insufficient  ?     Can  thii 
be  it  r 

'*  Just  80.    The  number  of  patients  has  in- 
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creased  so  much,  that  a  further  appeal  is  made 
to  the  public  in  behalf  of  this  admirable  charity, 
which  has  this  year  relieved  just  double  the 
number  it  relieved  ten  years  ago." 

'*  I  thought,"  said  Louisa,  **  that  its  primary 
recommendation,  ten  years  ago,  was  that  it  was 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  sickness  among  the 
poor." 

*'  True,"  replied  her  brother ;  **  and  upon  this 
understanding  many  subscribed  who  are  now 
rejoicing  over  the  numbers  of  the  sick.  If  the 
plague  were  to  visit  us,  they  might  see  the 
matter  in  its  right  light.  They  would  scarcely 
rejoice  that  five  hundred  more  were  brought  to 
the  pest-house  daily." 

**  But  how  comes  the  increase?"  inquired 
Louisa.  ^*^I  understand  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Lying-in  Charity,  which  seems  to  me  the  worst 
in  existence,  except  perhaps  foundling  hospitals  \ 
but  this  is  different—'* 

**  From  all  other  institutions,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,"  interrupted  her  brother.  '*  It  is  dread- 
ful to  see  the  numbers  of  poor  women  disap- 
pointed of  a  reception  at  the  last  moment,  and 
totally  unprovided.  The  more  are  admitted,  the 
more  are  thus  disappointed ;  and  those  who  are 
relieved  quit  the  hospital  in  a  miserable  state  of 
destitution." 

**  Probably,  brother.  What  else  could  be 
expected  under  so  direct  a  bounty  on  improvi-' 
dence — under  so  high  a  premium  on  population  ? 
But  how  do  you  imagine  the  number  of  sick  in- 
creases so  fast?  Are  your  Pispensary  patients 
8  s 
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in  du9  proportion  to  the  general  incretse  of 
numbers  in  the  place  V* 

**  Alaa,  no !  They  are  much  more  numerous. 
Not  only  do  numbers  increase  very  rapidly ;  but 
from  their  increasing  beyond  the  means  of  com- 
fortable subsistence,  the  people  are  subject  to  a 
multitude  of  diseases  arising  from  hardship  alone. 
It  would  make  your  heart  ache  if  I  were  to  tell 
yott  how  large  a  proportion  of  my  Dispensary 
patients  are  children  bom  puny  from  the  desti- 
tution of  their  parents,  or  weakly  boys  and  girls, 
stunted  by  bad  nursing,  or  women  who  want  rest 
and  warmth  more  than  medicine,  or  men  whom 
I  can  never  ouro  until  they  are  provided  with 
better  food." 

**  How  you  must  wish  sometimes  that,  your 
surgery  was  stocked  with  coals  and  butcher's 
meal !" 

^*  If  it  were,  Louisa,  the  evil  would  only  be 
increased,  provided  this  sort  of  medicine  were 
giv^Ei  gratis,  like  my  drugs.  There  is  harm 
enough  done  by  the  poor  taking  for  granted  that 
they  are  to  be  supplied  with  medicine  and  advice 
gratia  all  their  lives :  the  evil  is  increasing  every 
day  by  their  looking  on  assistance  in  child-birth 
as  their  due ;  and  if  they  learn  to  expect  food 
and  warmth  in  like  manner,  their  misery  will  be 
complete." 

'*  But  what  can  we  do,  brother  ?     Distress 
exists :  no  immediate  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
'  the  poor  themselves.     What  can  be  done  V 
*'  These  are  difficulties,  Louisa,  which  dog  the 

kkMla  tf  aU  bad  institutioBs.— We  must  do  this. 
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We  mii&t  make  the  bett  of  a  vast  amottnt  of 
present  misery,  thankful  that  we  see  at  length 
the  error  of  having  caused  it.  We  must  steadily 
refuse  to  increase  it,  and  employ  all  the  energies 
of  thinking  heads  and  benevolent  hearts  in  pre* 
venting  its  recurrence,  and  shortening  to  the 
utmost  its  duration.  Here  is  ample  scope  for 
all  the  tenderness  of  sensibility  which  moralists 
would  encourage,  and  for  all  the  wisdom  which 
can  alone  convert  that  tenderness  into  true 
charity/* 

"  What  should  be  our  first  step,  brother  T* 

''  To  ascertain  clearly  the  problem  which  we 
are  to  solve.  The  grand  question  seems  to  me 
to  be  this — How  to  reduce  the  number  of  ike 
indigent  ?  which  includes,  of  course,  the  question. 
How  to  prevent  the  poor  becoming  indigent  ?*' 

*^  If  this  had  been  the  problem  originally  pro- 
posed, brother,  there  would  have  been  little  indi« 
gence  now:  but  formerly  people  looked  no 
farther  than  the  immediate  relief  of  distress,  and 
thought  the  reality  of  the  misery  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  alms- giving.*' 

**  And  what  is  the  conseouence,  Louisa  ?  Just 
this :  that  the  funds  raised  tor  the  relief  of  pau- 
perism in  this  country  exceed  threefold  the  total 
revenues  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Ay;  our 
charitable '  fund  exceeds  the  whole  revenue  ot 
Spain ;  and  yet  distress  is  more  prevalent  than 
ever,  and  goes  on  to  increase  every  year.  Tlie 
failure  of  British  benevolencei  vast  as  it  is  in 
amount,  has  hitherto  been  complete ;  and  all  for 
want  of  right  direction.'* 

e2 
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*'  Well,  brother,  how  would  you  direct  it  f 
How  would  you  set  about  lessening  the  number 
of  the  indigent  f* 

*'*  I  would  aim  at  two  objects :  increasing  the 
fund  on  which  labourers  subsist,  and  proportion- 
ing their  numbers  to  this  fund. — For  the  first  of 
these  purposes,  not  only  should  the  usual  means 
of  increasing  capital  be  actively  plied,  but  the 
immense  amount  which  is  now  unproductively 
consumed  by  the  indigent  should  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  production.  This  cannot  be  done 
suddenly;  but  it  should  be  done  intrepidly, 
steadily,  and  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate. 
This  would  have  the  effect,  at  the  same  time,  of 
fulfilling  the  other  important  object,-— that  of 
limiting  the  number  of  consumers  to  a  due  pro- 
portion to  the  fund  on  which  they  subsist." 

**  You  would  gradually  abolish  all  charitable 

institutions  then O  no !  hot  all.     There  are 

some  that  neither  lessen  capital  nor  increase 
population.     You  would  let  such  remain."  . 

**  There  are  some  which  I  would  extend  as 
vigorously  and  perseveringly  as  possible ;  viz., 
all  which  have  the  enlightenment  of  the  people 
for  their  object  Schools  should  be  multiplied 
and  improved  without  any  other  limit  than  the 
number  and  capabilities  of  the  people.'' 

'^  What !  all  schools  ?  Schools  where  main- 
tenance is  given  as  well  as  education  ?" 

**  The  maintenance  part  of  the  plan  should  be 
droj^d,  and  the  instruction  remain.** 

'*  But,  brother,  if  one  great  evil  of  gratuitous 
assistance  is  that  the  poor  become  dependent 
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upon  a  false  support,  does  not  this  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  gratuitous  education  V* 

'*  The  time  will  come,  I  trust,  Louisa^  when, 
the  poorer  classes  will  provide  wholly  for  them- 
selves and  their  families ;  but  at  present  we  mu^t 
be  content  with  making  them  provide  what  is 
essential  to  existence.  To  enable  them  to  do 
this,  they  must  be  educated ;  and  as  education  is 
not  essential  to  existence,  we  may  fairly  offer  it 
gratis  till  they  have  learned  to  consider  it  indis* 
pensable.  Even  now,  I  would  have  all  those  pay 
something  for  the  education  of  their  children 
who  can ;  but  let  all  be  educated,  whether  they 
pay  or  not." 

**  The  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  sup* 
pose,  among  others  T 

*'  Yes ;  and  in  these  cases  I  would  allow  of 
maintenance  also,  since  the  unproductive  con** 
sumption  of  capital  in  these  cases  is  so  small  as 
to  be  imperceptible,  and  such  relief  does  not  act 
as  a  premium  upon  population.  A  man  will 
scarcely  be  in  any  degree  induced  to  marry  by 
the  prospect  of  his  blind  or  deaf  children  being 
taken  off  his  hands,  as  the  chances  are  ten  thoU'* 
sand  to  one  against  any  of  his  offspring  being 
thus  infirm.  Such  relief  should  be  given  tiU 
there  are  none  to  claim  it.** 

**  I  heard  the  other  day,  brother,  of  a  marriage 
taking  place  between  a  blind  man  and  woman  in 
the  asylum  at  X— — ." 

**  Indeed !  If  anything  could  make  me  put 
these  institutions  on  my  proscribed  list,  it  would 
be  sueh  a  fact  as  that^    The  man  could  play 

js  3 
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orgaii,  and  the  wotnan  knit,  and  make  Bash*line, 
I  suppose?" 

*'  Just  so ;  and  they  could  each  do  several 
other  things,  but,  of  course,  not  those  common 
offices  which  are  essential  to  the  rearing  of  a 
family.  It  struck  me  immediately  as  a  crime 
against  society.  Well — what  other  charities 
should  stand?'' 

'*  Whatever  else  I  resign,  Louisa,  I  shall 
retain  my  office  at  the  Casualty  Hospital.  I 
hope  this  kind  of  relief  will  be  dispensed  with  in 
a  niture  age ;  but  the  people  are  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  provide  against  the  fractures,  wounds 
and  bruises  which  befall  them  in  following  their 
occupations^  This  institution  may  rank  with 
Blind  Asylums/' 

^'  And  what  do  you  think  of  alms-^houses  for 
the  aged  ?" 

'*  That  they  are  very  bad  things.  Only  con- 
sider the  numbers  of  young  people  that  marry 
under  the  expectation  of  getting  their  helpless 
parents  maintained  by  the  public!  There  are 
cases  of  peculiar  hardship,  through  deprivation  of 
natural  protection,  where  the  aged  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  public.  But  the  instances 
are  very  rare  where  old  people  have  no  rela- 
tions ;  and  it  should  be  as  universal  a  rule  that 
working  men  should  support  their  parents,  as 
that  they  should  support  their  children.  If  this 
rule  were  allowed,  we  might  see  some  revival  of 
that  genial  spirit  of  charity  and*  social  duty 
among  the  poor,  whose  extinction  we  are  apt  to 
mourn,  without  reflecting  that  we  ourselves  have 
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caused  it  by  the  injudicious  direction  of  our  own 
benevolence.— »This  reminds  me  of  the  Bridge- 
mans.  Mark  how  those  poor  children  are  dis- 
posed of.  Two  are  taken  care  of  by  distant  rela- 
tions  who  have  never  in  their  lives -accepted  cha- 
rity, except  the  schooling  of  their  children.  A 
nearer  relation,  who  has,  to  my  knowledge,  use- 
lessly consumed  many  a  ;gound  of  the  charitable 
fund,  sends  the  other  two  to  the  workhouse." 

*'  A  case  very  appropriate  to  what  you  have 
been  saying,  brother.  But  how  is  poor  Sally  ? 
Can  nothing  save  her  sight  V* 

**  Nothing,  I  fear.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
her  case  to  several  governors  of  the  Blind  Asylum, 
where  I  hope  she  may  be  received  on  the  first 
vacancy.  The  Marshalls  are  too  sensible,  I  am 
sure,  not  to  see  the  advantage  of  getting  her" 
placed  there ;  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  re- 
leasing one  of  the  others  from  the  workhouse." 

Louisa  now  related  her  morning's  adventures. 
Her  brother  smiled  as  he  warned  her  that  she 
would,  no  doubt,  be  pronounced  an  eccentric 
young  woman  by  Mr.  Nugent,  and  declared  that 
he  thought  her  in  the  way  to  be  admirably  dis- 
ciplined, between  the  railings  of  Mrs.  Wilkes,  the 
rude  wonder  of  the  paupers,  and  the  more  refined 
speculations  of  those  who  had  different  notions 
of  charity  from  herself. 

Louisa  considered  that  an  important  consti- 
tuent of  charity  was  its  capability  of  *'  bearing 
all  things."  She  blushed  while  she  described  to 
her  best  friend  the  little  trials  she  was  exposed 
to  in  her  attempts  to  do  good.    Abuse  from 
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beggarsBlie  little  regarded,  m  it  was  tBe  portion 
of  all  who  passed  along  the  streets  of  this  i]l^ 
regulated  dty  without  giving  alms ;  much  harder 
things  to  bear  were  the  astonishment  of  her 
fellow-members  of  the  school  committee  at  her 
refusing  to  sanction  large  gifts  of  clothing  to  the 
children ;  the  glances  of  the  visitors  of  the  soup 
and  blanket  charities,  when  she  declined  sub- 
scribing and  yielding  ner  services ;  and,  above 
nil,  the  observations  of  relatives  whom  she  re- 
spected, and  old  friends  whom  she  loved,  on  the 
hardness  of  heart  and  laxity  of  principle  shown 
by  those  who  thought  and  acted  as  she  did. 

**  Laxity  of  principle  V*  exclaimed  her  brother. 
"  That  is  a  singular  charge  to  bring  in  such  a 
case  ;-^as  if  less  vigour  of  principle  was  required 
to  reflect  on  the  wisest,  ~and  to  adopt  unusual, 
methods  of  doing  good  than  to  let  kindly  emo- 
tions run  in  the  ruts  of  ancient  institutions !  I 
should  say  that  the  vigour  of  principle  is  on  your 
aide.'* 

**  Better  make  no  decision  about  it,  brother. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  charity  to  meddle  with 
motives,  whatever  its  real  province  may  be.^- 
But  about  your  medical  offices ; — it  seems  to  me 
that  you  must  resign  them,  thinking  as  you  do.*' 

*^  And  then  what  a  hard-bearted,  bru^l  fellow 
I  shall  be  thought,"  said  her  brother,  smiling. 

"  No,  no :  only  an  oddity.  But  the  specu- 
lations upon  you  may  prove  good  for  the  cause 
of  charity." 

^*  It  shall  be  done,  Louisa ;  and  that  as  soon 
a»  we  have  determined  on  the  best  manner.    I 
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Bliall  give  up  the  Dispensary  and  the  Lying-in 
Charity,  and  keep  the  Casualty  Hospital.  As 
for  the  Workhouse  Infirmary—'* 

*'  Ay ;  I  was  wondering  what  you  would  say 
to  that.** 

''  I  like  it  no  better,  but  considerably  worse, 
than  many  others ;  but  it  stands  on  a  different 
footing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  established  by  law; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  must  follow  other  me- 
thods of  abolition  than  that  of  withdrawing  my 
services.  There  is  no  place  of  appeal  for  such 
an  act,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
charity." 

*'  There  is  little  enough  that  is  voluntary  in 
this  case,  to  be  sure,  brother.  Such  complaints 
about  the  rate  from  the  payers !  Such  an  asser- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  poor  of  their  right  to  a 
maintenance  by  the  state !  Whence  arises  this 
right?" 

'^  I  do  not  admit  it,"  replied  her  brother. 
^*  Those  who  do  admit  it,  differ  respecting  its 
origin.  Some  assert  the  right  of  every  individual 
born  into  any  community  to  a  maintenance  from 
the  state ;  regarding  the  state  and  its  members 
as  holding  the  relation  of  parent  and  children. 
This  seems  to  me  altogether  a  fallacy ; — origi- 
nating in  benevolent  feelings,  no  doubt,  but 
supported  only  by  a  false  analogy.  The  state 
cannot  control  the  number  of  its  members,  nor 
increase,  at  its  will,  (he  subsistence-fund ;  and, 
therefore,  if  it  be  engaged  to  support  all  the  mem- 
bers that  might  be  bom  to  it,  it  would  engage 
for  more  than  it  might  have  the  power  to  per* 
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form.—- Odien,  who  admit  this  in  the  abstracli 
plead  for  the  right  of  the  indigent  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  to  a  maintenance  from  the  state,  on  the 
ground  of  the  disabilities  to  which  the  poor  are 
peculiarly  liable  in  this  country,  from  the  aristo- 
cratic nature  of  some  of  our  institutions,  the  op- 
pressive amount  of  taxation,  and  its  pressure 
upon  the  lower  classes.  I  admit  a  claim  to  relief 
here ;  but  the  relief  should  not  be  given,  even 
could  it  be  effectual,  in  the  shape  of  an  arbitrary 
institution  like  that  of  our  pauper  system.  The 
only  appropriate  relief  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  grievances  complained  of;  in  the 
modification  of  certain  of  our  institutions ;  in  the 
lightening,  and,  yet  more,  in  the  equalization  of 
taxation. — Mark  what  a  state  we  have  arrived  at 
from  our  mistaken  recognition  of  this  right  to 
support !  Though  the  subsistence- fund  has  in- 
creased at  a  rapid  rate  within  a  hundred  years, 
through  the  improvements  introduced  by  art  and 
civilization,  the  poor-rate  has,  in  that  time,  in* 
creased  from  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year  to  upwards  of  eight  millions  1" 

"  Some  say,"  observed  his  sister,  '^  that  it  is 
not  the  recognition  of  the  right  which  has  caused 
the  mischief,  but  the  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the 
original  law.  You  know  better  than  I  whether 
this  is  true.'' 

*'  It  is  clear,"  replied  her  brother,  "  that  nei- 
ther the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  original  law 
was  adhered  to ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that,  in  that 
law,  the  state  promised  more  than  it  could  per- 
form.   Did  you  ever  read  the  famous  ckuse  of 
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the  famous  43(1  of  Elizabeth  ?    No  t    There  lies 
Blackstone.     I  will  show  it  you." 

^*  But  first  tell  me  what  state  the  poor  were  in 
when  that  act  was  passed." 

*'  For  the  credit  of  Elizabeth's  government,  it 
is  certainly  necessary  to  premise  what  you  in- 
quire about. — From  the  year  597,  that  is,  from 
Pope  Gregory's  time,  tithes  paid  to  the  clergy 
were  expressly  directed  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  as  Blackstone  here  tells  us,  you  see ;  one 
part  for  the  bishops,  one  for  the  clergyman,  in- 
cumbent, or  parson  ;  one  for  repairing  and  keep- 
ing up  the  church ;  and  one  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor." 

**  But  do  the  clei^  pay  a  fourth  part  of  their 
tithes  to  the  poor  V 

'•  O  no,"  replied  her  brother,  laughing.  "  That 
troublesome  order  was  got  rid  of  many  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  so  was  the  clause  respecting  the 
share  of  the  bishops ;  so  that  tithes  became,  in  a 
short  time,  a  very  pretty  consideration.  Well ; 
though  some  notice  of  the  poor  was  occasionally 
taken  by  the  legislature,  no  complaints  of  their 
state  made  mumi  noise  till  Henry  VIII.  sup- 
pressed the  monasteries.  These  monasteries 
had  supported  crowds  of  idle  poor,  who  were 
now  turned  loose  upon  the  country;  and  with 
them  a  multitude  of  vagabond  monks,  who  were 
a  nuisance  to  the  whole  kingdom.  It  became 
necessary  to  stop  the  roaming,  begging,  and 
thieving,  which  went  on  to  the  dismay  and  injury 
of  all  honest  people ;  and  for  this  pui'pose,  the 
famous  act  of   Elizabeth  was  framed.     This 
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statute  enacts,  *  Hiat  the  cbinchwaidens  and 
OYeneers  shall  take  order*  from  time  to  time, 
(with  the  consent  of  two  or  more  justices,)  for 
setting  to  woxk  the  children  of  all  snch  whose 
parents  shall  not  be  thought  able  to  keep  and 
maintain  their  children ;  and  also  for  setting  to 
work  all  such  persons,  married  or  unmarried, 
haying  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  using 
no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  to  get  their  living  by ; 
and  also  to  raise,  by  taxation,  &c.,  a  convenient 
stock  of  flax,  to  set  the  poor  on  work ;  and  also 
competent  sums  of  money  for  and  towards  the 
necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind, 
and  such  other  among  them,  being  poor  and  not 
able  to  work/  You  see  how  this  is  aimed  at 
vagabonds  as  well  as  designed  for  the  impotent. 
Many  a  monkish  bosom,  no  doubt,  heaved  a  sigh 
at  the  mention  of  *  a  convenient  stock  of  flax.'^' 

**  Surely,  brother,"  said  Louisa,  "  the  state 
promises  by  this  act  just  what  you  said  no  state 
could  fairly  promise,  without  having  the  control 
of  its  numbers;  it  promises  to  support  all  its 
indigent  members." 

'*It  does;^  and  it  promises  another  thing 
equally  impossible  of  fulfilment  Here  is  an  en- 
gagement to  find  employment  for  all  who  would 
not  or  could  not  procure  it  for  themselves.  Now, 
as  the  employment  of  labour  must  depend  on  the 
amount  of  the  subsistence-fund,  no  law  on  earth 
can  enforce  the  employment  of  more  labour  than 
that  fund  can  support." 

**  Then  this  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled,  I 
suppose 
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*^  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fulfil  it, 
all  of  which  have  had  the  effect  of  diverting  in- 
dustry from  its  natural  channel,  and  taking  the 
occupation  of  the  independent  labourer  out  of 
his  hands  to  put  it  into  that  of  the  pauper.  This 
is  so  ruinous  an  operation,  that  the  wonder  is  how 
the  pauper  system  has  failed  to  swallow  up  all 
our  resources,  and  make  us  a  nation  of  paupers." 

*'  In  which  case,''  observed  Louisa,  *'  the 
state  would  be  found  to  have  engaged  to  main- 
tain itself  in  a  pauper  condition.  What  a  blunder ! 
Twenty-four  millions  of  paupers  are  bound  bv 
law  to  maintain  twenty-four  millions  of  paupers  \^' 

**  This  is  the  condition  we  shall  infallibly  be 
brought  to,  Louisa,  unless  we  take  speedy  means 
to  stop  ourselves.  We  are  rolling  down  faster 
and  faster  towards  the  gulf,  and  two  of  our 
three  estates.  Lords  and  Commons,  have  de- 
clared that  we  shall  soon  be  in  it ; — ^that  in  a  few 
more  years  the  profits  of  all  kind  of  property 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  increasing  rates,  and 
capital  will  therefore  cease  to  be  invested ;  land 
will  be  let  out  of  cultivation,  manufactures  will 
be  discontinued,  commerce  will  cease,  and  the 
nation  become  a  vast  congregation  of  paupers." 

"  Dreadful !  brother.  How  can  we  all  go 
quietly  about  oar  daily  business  with  such  a 
prospect  before  us  V* 

'*  A  large  proportion  of  the  nation  knows 
little  about  the  matter :  some  hope  that  fate,  or 
Providence,  or  something  will  interfere  to  save 
us ;  others  think  that  it  is  no  business  of  theirs ; 
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and  fiioea  whoie  buBUiesa  it  i«  ai*e  at  a  loss  what 
to  do." 

**  But  how  long  has  there  been  so  much  cause 
for  alarm  V 

■  **■  Only  within  a  few  years.  Thanks  to  the 
ungracious  mode  of  executing  the  law,  it  effected 
less  mischief  during  a  century  and  a  half  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  When  person^ 
could  be  relieved  only  in  their  own  parishes,  and 
when  that  relief  was  given  in  a  manner  which 
exposed  the  applicant  to  a  feeling  of  degradation 
among  his  neighbours,  few  asked  relief  who 
could  by  any  means  subsist  without  it.  Work* 
houses,  too,  were  regarded  as  odious  places,  and 
to  the  workhouse  paupers  must  go,  in  those  days, 
if  out  of  employ ;  and  all  who  had  any  sense  of 
comfort  or  decency  delayed  to  the  very  last  mo« 
ment  classing  themselves  with  paupers.  So  thati 
up  to  1795,  the  state  was  less  burdened  with  pau-> 
perism  than,  from  the  bad  system  it  had  adopted^ 
It  deserved.** 

*'  What  makes  yoU  fix  that  precise  date  V* 
^*  Because  in  that  year  a  change  took  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  which  has 
altered  the  state  of  the  country  disastrously* 
There  was  a  scarcity  that  season,  and  conse- 
quently much  difficulty  with  our  paupers,  among 
whom  now  appeared  not  only  the  helpless,  but 
able-bodied,  industrious  men,  who  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  families.  It  was  most  unfortui 
nately  agreed  by  the  county  magistrates,  first 
of  Berkshire,  and  afterwards  of  other  parts  of 
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the  middle  and  south  of  England,  that  such  and 
such  ought  to  be  and  should  henceforth  be  the 
weekly  income  of  the  labouring  poor;  and  a 
table  was  published,  exhibiting  the  proportions  of 
this  income  according  to  the  size  of  families  and 
the  price  of  bread." 

"  But  how  could  that  mend  the  matter  ?"  ex- 
claimed Louisa.  '*  These  magistrates  and  the 
public  could  not  increase  the  quantity  of  bread, 
and  where  was  the  use,  then,  of  giving  money  ? 
It  was  merely  taking  bread  ifrom  those  who  had 
earned  it,  to  give  it  to  those  who  had  not." 

**  Just  so ;  but  these  magistrates  did  not  hap- 
pen to  view  the  matter  as  you  do ;  and  we  have 
great  cause  to  rue  their  short-sightedness.—* 
Mark  how  the  system  has  worked ! — All  labourers 
are  given  to  understand  that  they  ought  to  have 
a  gallon  loaf  of  wheaten  bread  weekly  for  each 
member  of  their  families,  and  one  over ;  that  is, 
three  loaves  for  two  people,  and  eleven  for  ten. 
John  comes  and  says  that  his  wife  and  four 
children  ahd  himself  must  have  seven  loaves, 
costing  twelve  shillings;  but  that  he  can  earn 
only  nine  shillings.  As  a  matter  of  course,  three 
shillings  are  given  him  from  the  parish.— Next 
comes  Will.  He  has  a  wife  and  six  children, 
and  must  have  nine  loaves,  or  fourteen  shilling-s 
and  eightpence.  He  earns  ten  shillings,  and 
receives  the  rest  from  the  parish.  Hal  is  a  va- 
gabond whom  no  capitalist  will  admit  within  his 
gates.  Work  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  his 
family  must  be  fed,  and  want  eight  loaves :  so 
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the  parish  pays  him  thirteen  shilliDgg  and  eight* 
pence."  • 

*'  So  that,  in  fact,"  ohserved  Louisa,  ^^  eleven 
loaves  are  earned  hy  these  three  families,  and  the 
twelve  still  deficient  are  taken  firom  other  earners. 
How  v«ry  unjust!  How  very  ruinous!  But 
does  this  kind  of  management  still  go  on  T 

'*  Universally  in  the  agricultural  counties,  with 
such  slight  variations  as  are  introduced  by  local 
circumstances. — Great  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  pressure  of  difficulties  at  the  time  when 
this  system  was  adopted ;  but  the  system  itself  is 
execrable,  however  well-meaning  its  authors.  The 
industry  of  the  lower  classes  has  been  half  ruined 
by  it,  and  their  sense  of  independence  almost 
annihilated.  The  public  burdens  have  become 
well  nigh  overwhelming ;  and  the  proportion  of 
supply  and  demand  in  all  the  departments  of 
industry  is  so  deranged  that  there  is  no  saying 
when  it  can  be  rectified." 

'*  It  is  rather  hard  upon  the  poor,"  observed 
Louisa,  "  that  we  should  complain  of  their  impro- 
vidence when  we  bribe  them  to  it  by  promising 
subsistence  at  all  events.  Paupers  will  spend  and 
marry  faster  than  their  betters  as  long  as  this 
system  lasts.** 

'*  It  makes  one  indignant  to  see  it,"  replied 
her  brother.  "  I  am  now  attending  an  industrious 
young  man,  a  shopkeeper,  who  has  been  at- 
tached for  years,  but  will  not  marry  till  his  cir- 
cumstances justify  it.  He  has  paid  more  to  the 
ratep  every  year ;  and  half  a  dozen  vagabond 
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paupers  have  married  in  bis  parish  daring  the 
time  that  he  has  been  waiting/' 

**  All  these  things,  brother,  bring  us  round  to 
the  question,  what  are  we  to  do?*' 

''  You  must  enlighten  the  children  in  your 
school,  and  all  the  poor  you  have  any  influence 
over,  Louisa.  As  for  me, — it  is  unnecessary  to 
open  my  lips  upon  it  to  my  country  patients, 
for  I  seldom  enter  a  farmhouse  without  hearing 
complaints  of  the  system.  But  our  towns  are  too 
quiet  about  the  matter.  General,  calm,  enlight- 
ened deliberation  is  required,  and  that  without 
loss  of  time. — I  am  prepared  with  testimony 
respecting  Ihe  increase  of  sickness  and  mortality 
which  accompanies  the  augmentation  of  the 
poor-rate*  Most  happy  should  I  be  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  delivering  it.*' 

**  Our  wise  men,"  said  Louisa,  '*  must  start 
afresh  the  old  question,  and  the  nation  must 
gather  round  them  to  be  taught  anew,  *  What  tt 
Chanty?**' 


Chapter  IV. 

PAUPER  LIFE. 


No  one  could  pass  the  gates  of  the  workhouse 
on  pay-day  without  seeing  how  much  misery 
ejdsted  among  the  claimants  of  out^door  relief; 
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but  few  could  guess,  without  following  these  ap- 
plicants to  their  homes,  how  much  guilt  attendcK], 
not  only  their  poverty,  hut  the  advancement  of 
their  claims; — guilt  which  would  never  have 
been  dreamed  of  unless  suggested  and  encouraged 
by  a  system  which  destroys  the  natural  connexion 
between  labour  and  its  rewards. 

Mrs.  Bell's  husband  was  now  out  of  work, 
after  having  earned  and  regularly  spent  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  week  for  many  months.  His 
third  child  had  died  after  a  long  illness,  and  one 
which  had  proved  expensive  to  the  parish,  from 
whence  this&mily  now  derived  four  and  sixpence 
a  week.  Mrs.  Bell,  who  always  went  herself  to 
receive  the  weekly  allowance,  lest  her  husband, 
through  his  dislike  of  the  business,  should  not 
**  manage  it  cleverly,"  took  credit  to  herself  for 
having  given  notice  that  the  doctor  need  not 
take  any  more  trouble  about  her  poor  boy,  as  he 
was  past  hope  and  nothing  more  could  be  done 
for  him  ;  but  she  omitted  to  state  the  reason  of 
his  being  past  hope,  (viz.,  that  he  was  dead,) 
because  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  give 
up  the  allowance  received  on  his  account.  So 
no  doctor  came  to  ask  awkward  questions,  and 
the  money  was  a  great  comfort  indeed.  Mrs. 
Bell  had  truly  managed  the  whole  matter  very 
"  cleverly."  She  got  another  blanket,  even  out 
of  due  season,  because  the  boy  was  apt  to  be  cold 
at  night  The  Sick  Poor  Society  allowed  her  a 
certain  sum  weekly  as  long  as  the  child  lived ; 
and  two.  or  three  kind  neighbours  gave  her  leave 
to  call  at  their  houses  when  they  had  a  wholesome 
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joint  for  dinner,  to  carry  away  a  slice  and  vege- 
tables for  the  patient ;  and  if  all  these  desired 
her  to  call  on  the  same  day,  she  managed  to 
borrow  a  couple  of  basins  and  obey  directions  ; 
for  though  the  patient  could  not  eat  three  dinners 
at  a  time,  nor  perhaps  even  one,  there  were 
others  in  the  house  who  liked  savoury  meat,  and 
it  was  only  returning  their  thanks  for  the  "  nou- 
rishing cordial"  in  poor  Bob's  name.  Then 
came  the  lamentations  over  the  impossibility  of 
burying  him  decently,  and  the  thanksgivings  for 
a  half-crown  here  and  there  for  the  purpose ; 
and  then  hints  about  any  old  rag  of  black,  and 
the  pain  to  maternal  feelings  of  having  no 
mourning  for  so  dear  a  child ;  and  the  tears  at 
sight  of  the  black  stuff  gown,  and  the  black  silk 
bonnet,  and  the  black  cotton  shawl, — all  so  much 
too  good  for  her  before  they  were  put  into  her 
hands,  but  pronounced  rusty,  rotten  old  rubbish 
when  surveyed  at  home.  Then  came  the  com- 
mands to  the  children  to  say  nothing  about  Bob 
unless  they  were  asked,  and  the  jealousy  of  that 
prying,  malicious  old  widow  Pine,  who  peeped 
through  her  lattice  a  full  hour  before  she  should 
properly  have  awaked,  and  just  in  time  to  see  the 
coffin  carried  out  of  the  yiurd.  Lastly,  came  the 
subtraction  of  poor  Bob's  parish  allowance  from 
the  rest  before  the  money  was  delivered  into  her 
husband's  hand.  The  early  waking  of  widow 
Pine,  and  the  use  she  might  make  of  what  she 
saw,  no  mortal  could  prevent;  but  all  that 
devolved  upon  herself,  Mrs.  Bell  flattered  herself 
that  she  had  *^  managed  very  cleverly." 
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'^  One  day  when  she  was  going  to  tlie  workhouse 
for  her  allowance,  her  husband  accompanied  her 
part  of  the  way.  Widow  Pine  was  before  them 
m  the  street,  stepping  feebly  along,  supported 
by  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  by  the  wall  on  tlie 
other  side. 

"  She'll  trip  over  the  tattei's  of  her  gown,** 
exclaimed  Bell.  ^'  Poor  old  soul !  she  is  not  fit 
to  walk  the  streets, — bent  double,  and  ready  to 
be  knocked  down  by  the  first  push.  She  will 
not  trouble  the  parish  long." 

"  She  will  die  in  the  streets/'  replied  his  wife, 
"  and  with  bad  words  in  her  mouth.  She  is  for 
ever  prying  about  people's  affairs,  and  saying 
malicious  things  of  her  neighbours.  The  old 
hypocrite  I  she  sits  see*sawing  herself,  and  drawl- 
ing  hymns  while  she  combs  her  grey  hair  that 
never  was  cut,  and  all  the  while  pricking  up  her 
ears  for  scandal.*' 

"  You  and  she  never  had  much  love  to  lose," 
replied  Bell,  obeying  his  wife's  motion  to  cross 
the  street  to  avoid  passing  at  the  widow's  elbow« 
She  saw  them,  however,  and  sent  her  well-known 
piping  after  them,  striking  the  pavement  with 
her  stick,  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  passers  by. 

^'  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  blue  gown,  Mrs. 
Bell !  *Tia  no  great  thing  to  lose  a  child  that 
comes  to  life  again  every  parish  pay*day  !*' 

"Never  mind  the  old  wretch,"  said  BelL 
"  By  the  by,  I  have  observed  you  put  off  your 
black  sometimes.     What  is  it  for  V* 

**  The  officers  are  so  quick-sighted  about  a 
new  gown.    They  might  take  off  some  pay  if 
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gown ;  and  it  really  is  a  rag  not  worth  disputing 
about." 

The  husband  was  satisfied,  but  much  annoyed 
with  the  abuse  that  came  from  over  the  way. 

*'  ril  crush  you,  yet !"  railed  the  old  woman. 
**  I  can,  and  I  will,  such  a  pack  of  knaves  and 
liars  as  you  are !  You'll  soon  hear  from  the 
parish,  I  warrant  you !  You'll  soon  be  posted 
for  cheats !" 

**  I  say,  goody,  hold  your  foul  tongue,  or  HI 
correct  you  as  you  little  think  for,"  said  Bell. 

^^  You !  what  harm  can  you  do  me,  I  wonder  ? 
— ^you  that  are  lost,  and  I  a  holy  person." 

*•  A.  holy  person  1  How  do  you  mean  holy  V* 
asked  Bell,  laughing. 

*'  How  do  you  mean  holy !  Why,  sure  of 
heaven,  to  be  sure.  Vm  sure  of  heaven,  I  tell 
you,  and  you  are  lost !  God  has  given  me  nothing 
else,  for  a  miserable  life  Fve  had  of  it ;  but  he 
has  given  me  grace,  and  is  not  that  enough  ?" 

*^  You  must  "keep  it  close  locked  up  some^ 
where,  for  never  a  one  found  out  you  had  it,'' 
said  Mrs.  BelL  **  I  doubt  the  Talbots  that  have 
been  so  kind  to  you  have  never  seen  much  of 
your  grace.** 

"  Kind  to  me !  The  proud,  mean,  slandering 
folks !  You  little  know  the  Talbots  if  you  think 
they  can  be  generous  to  anybody.  Thejr'll  meet 
you  hereafter  when  I  shall  be  in  a  better 
place  1" 

'*  That  is  pretty  well,"  said  Bell,  *•  when  vou 
have  had  bed  and  board,  clothes  and  comfort, 
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from  tliat  family  from  your  youth  up.    Suppoie 
I  tell  them  what  you  aay,  neighbour." 

*'  As  you  please.  It  is  only  what  I  have  told 
them  myself,  I  shall  look  to  hear  you  curse 
them  soon,  Mrs.  Bell,  for  they  have  been  told 
how  you  take  parish  money  for  your  dead  child. 
So  you  got  a  blanket  to  keep  the  boy  warm  ? 
He's  in  a  hot  place  now, — a  little  unregenerate 
devil  as  he  was !  If  he  was  not  to  be  saved,  you 
are  well  off  to  be  rid  of  him  so  soon." 

The  husband  and  wife  quickened  their  pace 
till  they  got  out  of  hearing,  the  one  full  of  dis* 
gust,  the  other  of  the  fear  of  detection.  She 
was  anxious  to  receive  her  money  before  the 
widow  should  arrive ;  but  there  was  already  such 
a  crowd  about  the  gates  that  she  saw  she  must 
wait  long  for  her  turn. 

Two  of  the  paupers  had  secured  a  seat  on  the 
door-step  of  an  opposite  house :  the  one,  a  well 
known  beggar,  whose  occupation  had  never  been 
effectually  interfered  with  by  the  police;  the 
other,  a  young  man,  who  was  jeered  at  as  a 
stranger  by  some  who  weekly  resorted  to  this 
place.  One  gave  him  joy  of  his  admission  to 
the  pauper  brotherhood ;  another  asked  how  he 
liked  waiting  on  the  great ;  a  third  observed  that 
he  could  not  judge  till  he  had  waited  two  hours 
in  the  snow  of  a  winter's  noon. 

'*  Never  fret  yourself  for  their  gibes,  Hunt,'* 
said  Childe^  the  beggar.  "  You  are  more  in  the 
way  to  do  well  than  you  have  been  this  many  a 
day.  You  may  make  what  you  will  of  the  great, 
if  you  do  but  know  how  to  set  about  it," 
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"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it/*  said  Hunt,  fidgeting 
about  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  "  Pm  sure  the 
rich  know  well  enough  what  to  make  of  us.  Not 
a  word  do  we  ever  hear  from  them  about  our 
right  to  be  kept  from  starvation  ;  and  they  expect 
us  to  be  wonderfully  grateful  for  a  parish  dole, 
while  they  cut  off  a  pound  of  meat  a  week  from 
every  poor  soul's  allowance  within  yonder  walls, 
and  advise  us  to  mix  rye  with  our  wheaten 
bread. — *Tis  true,  as  Pm  alive !  A  man  told  me 
so  just  now  as  he  came  out  of  yonder  gate.'' 

"  Well ;  let  us  get  the  pound  of  meat  for  our 
share  if  we  can.  Til  bet  you  a  wager,  Hunt, 
I'll  get  a  shilling  a  week  more  oqt  of  them  for 
this  very  prank  of  theirs.*' 

"  Done !"  cried  Hunt.  **  I  bet  you  a  penny 
roll  they  will  be  too  sharp  for  you.*' 

'•  A  penny  roll  1"  exclaimed  Childe.  '*  A 
pint  of  wine  is  the  lowest  bet  I  ever  lay,  man. 
A  pint  of  red  port  to  be  paid  to-night.     Come !" 

*^  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  bet  a  diamond," 
said  Hunt,  laughing  bitterly.  **  How  am  I  to 
get  port  wine  ?" 

**  Pll  show  you  when  our  business  here  is 
done/'  said  Childe.  *'  Your  father  was  my  friend, 
or  I  should  not  open  my  confidence  so  easily. 
But  just  stand  a  minute  at  that  fat  woman's  elbow, 
will  you?  Just  to  screen  me  a  bit.  There; 
that  will  do.     Don't  look  round  till  I  bid  you." 

When  Hunt  had  permission  to  look  round,  he 
scarcely  knew  his  companion.  Childe  had  slipped 
ofif  his  worsted  stocking  and  bound  it  over  his 
fotehead  wmI  chin,  00  as  to  look  very  sickly. 
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He  Bprinkled  a  few  grains  from  his  snuff-box 
into  his  eyes,  so  as  to  look  blear-eyed,  and  forth- 
with set  himself  to  tremble  all  over,  except  his 
right  arm  which  appeared  stiff. 

"  I  have  had  a  slight  stroke  of  palsy  this 
week,  you  see/  said  he.  '*  I  can  just  get  abroad 
to  show  tbat  I  must  have  another  shilling  a 
week. — Hang  it,  Hunt,  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  for  such  a  trifle,  if  it  was  not  for  the  bet !" 

Hunt  thought  a  shilling  a  week  no  trifle,  and 
wondered  how  Childe  came  by  such  mighty 
notions. 

**  Because  I've  an  e  at  the  end  of  my  name, 
man,  that's  all.  That  little  letter  makes  a  great 
man  of  me.  It  is  worth  house  and  board  and 
tobacco  and  clothes  to  me  for  the  whole  of  my 
old  age.  Tou  think  I  am  mad,  I  see;  but^ 
hark*ee!  did  you  never  hear  of  Childe*s  Hos- 
pital?" 

'*  Yes ;  near  London.     Is  not  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  have  the  next  turn  there,  and  a 
merry  life  I  make  of  it  till  I  get  in,  fearing  that 
the  confinement  may  be  rather  too  close  for  my 
liking.  However,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  sneezed 
at.  The  money  gathers  so  fast  that  'tis  thought 
we  Childes  shall  have  silver  spoons  by  the  time 
I  enter  the  brotherhood.  I  like  gentility,  and  I 
would  give  up  a  little  roving  for  the  sake  of  it.'* 

"  But  how  had  you  the  luck  to  get  on  the 
list?"  inquired  Hunt    "  Who  befriended  you?" 

'*  Lord  bless  you,  how  little  you  know  about 
such  things!  Twas  I  befriended  the  trustees, 
not  they  me.    They  ajie  beholden  to  me  for 
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MTing  them  the  trouble  of  searching  farther  for 
a  Child  with  an  e  at  the  end  of  his  name.  None 
others  will  do  by  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  which 
is  for  the  support  of  thirteen  aged  men  of  the 
same  name  with  the  pious  founder. — A  deal  of 
pride  in  his  piety,  I  doubt.  Hunt. — Well:  the 
funds  have  grown  and  grown,  and  the  trustees 
can't  use  them  up  any  how,  though  their  dinners 
and  plate  and  knick-knackeries  are  the  finest  of 
the  fine,  Pm  told;  and  the  thirteen  aged  men 
have  all  they  ask  for.  You  should  see  what  a 
figure  I  cut  on  the  list  of  candidates, — alone  in 
my  glory,  as  they  say; — 'honest  industry' — 
*  undeserved  poverty* — •  infirmities  of  advancing 
'years,'  and  so  forth.  I  wonder  they  did  not 
make  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  of  me  at  once,-^'  to 
justify  their  choice,'  as  they  finish  by  saying. 
Why,  man,  you  look  downright  envious !" 

'*  I  wish  any  great  man  of  the  name  of  Hunt 
had  endowed  an  hospital,"  sighed  Hunt ;  '*  but 
I  am  afraid  there  would  be  too  many  claimants 
to  give  me  a  chance." 

*'  To  be  sure.  There's  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand meets  with  such  luck  as  mine.  Bless  you  I 
there  would  be  a  string  of  Hunts  a  mile  long,  in 
such  a  case." 

And  the  beggar  threw  himself  back,  laughing 
heartily ;  but  suddenly  stopped,  saying, 

'*  Mercy !  how  nearly  I  had  lost  my  bet ! 
People  in  the  palsy  do  not  laugh,  do  thev  ?  ** 

'*  When  do  you  expect  to  get  into  this  hos- 
pital ?"  inquired  Hunt^  who  could  think  of  nothing 
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else ;  *'  and  how  do  you  keep  yourself  so  sleek 
meanwhile?'' 

<*  I  shall  depart  to  that  better  place  when  any 
one  of  the  old  pensioners  departs  to  a  better 
still/' replied  the  beggar ;  *•  meanwhile,  I  grow 
fat  in  the  way  I  will  show  you  presently.  Now 
for  it  It  is  our  turn.  Do  you  keep  just  behind 
me  and  see  how  I  manage.'' 

The  method  was  worth  watching.  Childe  won 
his  way  slowly  among  the  groups,  preserving  his 
paralytic  appearance  wonderfully,  and  exciting 
the  compassion  of  all  who  took  notice  of  him. 

"  And  who  may  you  be,  friend  V  inquired 
the  officer,  as  Childe  approached  the  counter 
where  the  pay  was  being  distributed.  '^  Bless 
me!  Childe!  My  poor  fellow,  how  you  are 
altered  1  ^  You  have  had  a  stroke,  I  am  afraid  f 

'*  If  it 's  ordained  that  the  grasshopper  must 
become  a  burden,"  said  Childe,  mumbling  in  his 
speech,  "•  we  must  submit,  and  be  thankful  to 
have  lived  so  long.  But  you  will  not  refuse  me 
another  shilling,  sir.'* 

The  officer  was  about  to  comply,  when  an 
assistant  who  stood  by  him  remarked  that  the 
applicant  looked  wonderfully  ruddy  for  a  para- 
lytic man,  and  that  his  eyes  were  as  bright  as 
ever.  Hunt,  who  stood  behind,  jogged  his  arm, 
from  which  the  stick  immediately  fell.  Childe 
appeared  to  make  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  pick 
it  up,  and  looked  imploringly  towards  the  people 
behind  him,  as  if  complaining  that  they  pressed 
opon  him.  The  officer  spoke  sharply  to  Hunt,-^ 
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<*  Pick  up  the  man's  stick,  you  brute  1  You 
knocked  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  you  stand  staring 
as  if  you  'liked  to  see  how  helpless  he  is. — You 
observe,  John,  his  right  arm  is  quite  useless. 
Give  him  another  shilling/' 

Hunt  wished  he  had  abstained  from  his  prao- 
tical  hint.  Before  he  could  state  his  case,  a 
\i^oman  got  the  officer's  ear. — Sarah  Simpson, 
spinster,  by  name  and  title.  She  was  a  clean, 
tight  little  body,  poorly  dressed,  and  sickly  in 
appearance.  She  appeared  excessively  nervous, 
her  eyes  rolling  and  her  head  twitching  inces- 
santly.  She  pleaded  for  more  pay,  saying  that 
she  had  a  note  from  one  of  the  guardians  re- 
specting it:  but  for  this  note  her  trembling 
hands  searched  in  vain,  while  she  was  pushed 
about  by  the  people  who  still  continued  to  fill  the 
room. 

*^  Make  haste,  good  woman,"  said  the  officer. 
•*  We  can*t  wait  on  you  all  day." 

At  this  moment,  the  poor  creature  turned 
round  and  swore  a  tremetidous  oath  at  a  man 
who  had  taken  upon  him  to  hurry  her. 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  is  pretty  well  for  a 
spinster !  ^  observed  the  officer.  **  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  your  pay,  madam,  I  would  recom- 
mend your  going  into  the  workhouse.  You 
have  nobody  dependent  on  you,  I  believe,  and  I 
should  think  the  workhouse  a  very  proper  place 
for  you." 

**  She  has  been  there  already**'  said  the  as« 
sistant.    ^'  Her  tongue  put  me  in  mind  of  that 
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The  master  tells  me  such  oaths  were  nev^r  heard 
within  the  walls  as  this  woman's.** 

^  Mercy,  gentlemen,  what  did  I  say  ?  **  asked 
the  poor  creature,  whose  eyes  now  rolled  fright- 
fully. **  I  am  not  myself  at  times,  gentlemen, 
when  I'm  hurried,  gentlemen.  I  have  such  a 
-*8ttch  a — such  a  strife  and  strangling  here,** 
she  continued  fretfully,  tearing  open  her  gown, 
and  shaking  herself  like  a  passionate  child. 

*^  Well,  well,  that's  enough  of  your  symp- 
toms; we  are  not  your  doctors,*'  said  the 
assistant ;  ^'  take  your  money  and  make  way." 

In  a  hurried  manner  she  closed  her  gown  and 
drew  baok,  forgetting  her  money,  which  however 
Hunt  put  into  her  hand. 

*^  Only  two  shillings !"  exclaimed  the  poor 
creature,  returning  timidly  to  the  counter.  *'  A'n't 
I  to  have  what  the  gentleman  recommended, 
then,  ^ir?** 

'^  You  are  to  have  no  more  money,  so  let  ui 
liave  no  more  words,"  said  the  officer.  **  You 
have  your  full  share  already." 

Mrs.  Bell,  whose  period  of  waiting  seemed 
coming  to  an  end,  advanced  to  say  that  Sarah 
Simpson  was  subject  to  flights  at  times,  when 
she  did  not  know  what  woi^s  came  out  of  her 
mouth ;  but  that  she  was  a  humble,  pious  Chris- 
tian as  could  be. 

^*  I  am  afraid  your  recommendation  is  not 
worth  much,"  observed  the  officer.  *•  Let  us 
see. — ^Your  husband,  yourself,  and  how  many 
children?" 
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Mrs.  Bell,  suspecimg  herself  suspected,  hesi- 
tated whether  to  say  four  or  five.  She  shaped 
her  answer  dubiously,— 

*'  Four  and  sixpence  a  week  is  what  we  have 
had,  sir," 

''  How  many  children  ?  **  thundered  the 
officer. 

'*  Four,''  admitted  the  terrified  Mrs.  Bel),  who 
was  glad  to  get  away  with  three  and  sixpence, 
and  a  rating  from  the  men  in  authority,  accom* 
panied  by  sneers  and  jests  from  the  hearers. 
On  her  way  home  she  laid  the  entire  blame  on 
the  ill*nature  of  her  neighbours,  especially  on  the 
spite  of  old  widow  Pine. 

Hunt  obtained  a  small  allowance,  and  left  the 
place,  grumbling  at  its  amount  and  at  the  pro- 
spect of  having  to  spend  it  all  in  wine  to  pay  his 
wager.  Childe,  however,  gave  him  his  first 
lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  begging.  Under  the 
pretence  of  sport/ he  practised  the  art  for  the 
first  time  in  a  street  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
through  which  many  gentlemen  passed  in  their 
way  home  to  dinner  from  their  counting-houses. 
Hunt  was  astonished  at  his  own  success,  and 
began  to  calculate  how  much  alms  might  be 
given  away  in  a  year  in  this  single  street,  if  he 
and  Childe  had  the  begging  department  all  to 
themselves.  It  might  be  enough,  he  thought,  to 
enable  them  to  set  up  a  shop. — ^When  the  parish 
clock  struck  eight,  Childe  came  to  him  and  said 
it  was  near  supper-time.  Hunt  was  glad  of  it, 
for  he  was  very  hungry,  having  had  nothing  since 
morning.  Childe  begged  pard<m  for  the  freedom 
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of  calling  him  a  fool,  but  could  not  conceive 
why  he  had  not  taken  a  chop  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  as  it  was  his  custom  to  do :  it  was  sticking 
rather  too  close  to  the  main  chance  to  sit  without 
food  from  morning  till  evening  for  fear  of  miss- 
ing a  monied  passenger. 

Hunt  followed  his  tutor  to  a  public-house  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  called  the  Cow  and  Snuffers. 
Hunt  had  supposed  this  house  too  respectable  to 
be  the  resort  of  beggars ;  but  was  informed  that 
the  fraternity  thought  nothing  too  good  for  them 
when  their  day's  business  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
time  of  refreshment  was  come ;  not  as  it  comes 
to  poor  artizans  in  their  sordid  homes,  but  rather 
to  convivial  men  of  wealth. 

^*  Stay  i''  said  Childe,  as  they  were  about  to 
enter  the  house.  ^  How  much  can  you  afford 
to  spend?  Five  shillings,  I  suppose,  at  the 
least. — Never  start  at  such  a  trifle  as  that,  n^an ! 
You  will  make  it  up  between  four  and  five  to- 
morrow aflernoon.'* 

Hunt  had  not  intended  to  beg  any  more ;  but 
he  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  matter  for 
the  present,  and  followed  Childe  to  a  small  room 
upstairs,  furnished  with  washing  apparatus,  and 
with  a  wardrobe  well  stocked  with  respectable 
clotliing.  Three  or  four  persons  were  already 
in  this  room  dressing,  their  beggar  apparel 
being  thrown  into  a  corner,  and  looking-glass, 
brushes,  and  towels,  being  all  in  requisition. 
Hunt  was  declared,  after  a  brushing,  to  be  pre- 
sentable without  a  change  of  apparel,  especially 
«»  he  was  a  stranger.    Childe  was  about  to  open 
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a  door  on  the  same  floor,  when  a  waiter  stopped 
his  hand  and  intimated  that  they  must  mount 
higher,  as  the  room  in  question  was  occupied  by 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Benefit  Club.  The 
cloth  was  laid  upstairs,  and  it  was  hoped  the 
apartment  might  be  found  quite  as  comfortable. 

On  the  question  being  put  to  the  vote  among 
the  beggars  already  assembled,  it  was  pronounced 
an  intolerable  nuisance  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
apartment  regularly  once  a  month  by  these 
shabby  fellows,  who  were  always  thinking  how 
they  should  save  money  instead  of  spending  it. 
The  landlord  was  rung  for,  and  requested  to  in- 
timate to  the  workpeople  that  a  large  convivial 
party  desired  to  change  rooms  with  them.  The 
landlord  objected  that  the  apartment  had  been 
positively  engaged  from  the  beginning  by  the 
club,  and  he  could  not  think  of  turning  them 
out  Being  assailed,  however,  by  various  ques- 
tions,— ^how  he  could  bring  the  two  companies 
into  comparison  ? — ^whether  he  could  honestly  de-^ 
clare  that  the  custom  of  the  club  was  worth 
more  than  a  few  shillings  in  the  yeaT?-**and; 
lastly,  how  he  would  like  to  lose  the  patronage 
of  the  beggars'  company  ?— he  consented  to  carry 
a  message — the  answer  to  which  was  a  civil  re- 
fbsal  to  budge.  Message  after  message  was 
sent  in  vain.  The  club,  having  ascertained  that 
there  were  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  house  which 
would  suit  the  purpose  of  the  other  party  as  well, 
very  properly  chose  to  keep  the  landlord  to  his 
engagement. 

'^  It's  monstrous,  upon  my  soul  V  cried  a  lady 


bentr*  nildng  her  entnSe  with  a  curtsey,  which 
she  liftd  first  practised  on  die  boards  of  a  barn, 
when  personating  Juliet, — **  it  is  really  mon- 
strous to  be  poked  into  an  attic  in  this  way  ;—-> 
and  to  miss  the  view  of  the  cathedral,  too,  which 
is  flo  attractive  to  strangers !" 

The  appearance  of  this  lady  suggested  a  last 
appeal. 

•«  Tell  them,"  said  Childe,  "  that  there's  a 
lady  in  the  case, — a  lady  who  is  partial  to  the 
Tiew  of  the  cathedral.*' 

The  club  sent  their  eompliments,  and  would 
be  happy  to  accommodate  the  lady  with  a  seat 
among  them,  whence  she  ^might  view  the  ca- 
tiiedral  at  leisure,  while  they  settled  their  ac- 
counts. 

The  club  were  pronounced  ill-mannered 
wretches,  and  the  representations  of  the  landlord 
about  the  probable  overroasting  of  the  geese 
were  listened  to.  Supper  was  ordered.  Roast 
goose  top  and  bottom  ;-^an  informality  for 
which  apology  was  made  to  Hunt,  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  liked  nothing  so  well  as  goose 
in  the  prime  of  the  pea-season  ;*--abundance  of 
pease ;  delicate  lamb  ohops  and  asparagus,  and 
so  fortlu  Hunt  had  never  before  beheld  such  a 
feast 

*^  It  will  be  long  enough,"  observed  a  junior 
member,  '^  before  those  shabby  fellows  below 
treat  themselves  with  such  a  set-out  as  this.  I 
Bever  liked  their  doings  when  I  was  an  operative : 
I  was  one  of  the  other  sort." 
"  What  other  sort  I* 
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''  One  of  the  good  livers,  and  not  one  of  the 
frugal.  1  and  some  friends  of  mine  used  to  sup 
something  in  this  fiashion  when  we  earned  neac 
three  guineas  a  week.  We  used  to  get  our  fowls 
from  London." 

*'  Bravo !  and  what  made  you  leave  off  trade  ?' 

"  I  was  turned  off  in  bad  times*  and  I  shall 
tell  you  no  more;  for  I  hate  to  ihink  of  that 
winter  of  cold  and  water-gruel.  My  nose  was 
positively  frost-bitten,  and  my  stomach  like  a 
wet  bladder  most  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours* 
Pah !  it  was  horrid." 

'*  You  would  have  exchanged  conditions  with 
one  of  the  frugal  at  that  time,  probably  ?  *' 

**  Why,  I  did  envy  one  his  bit  of  fire,  and 
another  his  mess  of  broth ;  and  the  next  winter 
I  may  envy  them  again,  for  I  hear  the  magis> 
trates  have  got  scent  of  me ;  but  no  more  of  that 
now. — Miss  Molly,  your  very  good  health! 
May  I  ask  what  you  have  done  with  your  seven 
small  children  ?" 

*'  Lefb  some  of  them  on  the  bridge,  and  the 
rest  in  the  Butchers'-row,  with  directions  where 
to  find  me  when  the  halfpence  grow  too  heavy 
for  them.  I  hope  it  is  going  to  rain  so  that 
they  will  get  little ;  for  I  don't  want  to  be  bored 
with  the  brats  any  more  to-night." 

'^  They  must  be  quite  too  much  for  you  some* 
times." 

'^  Hang  it!  they  are.  It  is  all  I  can  do  to 
remember  their  parentage,  in  case  of  its  being 
convenient  to  return  them.  Two  of  them  are 
getting  to  a  troublesome  age  now^-Hio  imper* 


tinent !  I  muBt  really  get  rid  of  them,  and  bor- 
row another  baby  or  two." 

**  Gentlemen/'  said  Childe,  when  the  cloth 
was  drawn  and  the  door  closed  behind  the  waiter, 
**  we  have  long  wanted  a  general-officer  in  our 
company,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  have  found  one 
who  will  fill  the  department  excellently,  if  he  can 
ba  induced  to  join  ua.  Hunt,  what  say  you? 
Will  you  be  one  of  us?" 

Hunt  wished  to  know  what  would  be  expected 
of  him. 

''  The  fact  is,"  said  Childe,  ''  I  took  a  hint 
during  my  travels  last  year,  which  is  too  good 
to  be  let  drop.  General  Y-  ■  *■,  whom,  as  a  boy, 
I  used  to  see  reviewing  the  troops,  gamed  and 
drank  himself  down  into  pauperism,  and  I  met  him 
last  year  walking  the  streets,  not  begging,  but 
taking  a  vast  deal  of  money ;  for  it  was  whis- 
pered who  he  was,  and  everybody  gave  him 
something.  "Tis  a  case  of  the  first  water,  you 
see,  and  it  is  a  pity  not  to  profit  by  it.  You  will 
find  your  part  very  easy.  Vou  have  only  to  let 
yoar  beard  grow  a  little,  and  walk  barefoot  and 
bareheaded,  buttoning  your  coat  up  to  your  chin 
in  the  way  of  military  men,  and  as  if  to  hide  the 
want  of  a  shirt  You  must  look  straight  before 
you  as  if  you  saw  nobody,  and  keep  your  left 
hand  in  your  bosom  and  your  right  by  your  side. 
You  will  find  many  a  shilling  put  into  it,  I  ex- 
pect, and  very  little  copper. — If  you  think  it  as 
well  to  vary  the  story,  we  can  make  you  an  ad- 
miral, with  some  resemblance  to  a  pig-tail;  but 
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you  are  haidly  round-shouldered  tnoui^  for  a 
seaman,  and  there  is  soraethmg  in  Ihe  upright 
military  walk  that  catches  the  eye  better." 

Hunt  had  some  scruples  of  conscience,  which 
were  discovered  and  combated  with  wonderful 
address    by  his    tutor.    The   argument  which 
proved  finally  successful  was,  that  if  he  believed 
he  had  a  right  to  comfortable  support,  and  could 
not  obtain  it  either  by  work,  or  by  allowance 
from  the  public  fund«  he  must  get  it  in  any  way 
he   could. — Nobody  inquired  whether  this  peT« 
mission  was  to  extend  to  thieving*  in  case  the 
gentry  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  leave 
off  giving  alms ;  nor  did  any  one  trouble  him* 
self  to  consider  where,  short  of  murder,  the  line 
was  to  be  drawn  in  the  prosecution  of  this  sup* 
posed  right.   Hunt  had  some  confused  notion  that 
the  act  of  begging  is  inconsistent  with  a  claim 
of  right:  if  he  changed  hit  petition  into  a  de- 
mand, the  act  became  one  of  highway  robbery ; 
between  which  and  petty  larceny  and  burglary, 
there  are  only  degrees  of  the  same  guilt :  there 
must  be  some  flaw  in  this  reaaoning,  since  the 
gallows  stood  at  the  end  of  it.    It  might  have 
been  proved  to  him  that,  if  he  had  the  supposed 
right  to  support,  he  was  now  about  to  urge  it  in 
the  wrong  quarter ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  species 
of  begging  is  defensible  on  this  very  common 
plea.  ^  It  might  also  have  been  proved  that  the 
right  itself  is  purely  imaginary ;  but  he  was  now 
in  a  company  whence  it  was  most  convenient  to 
banish  all  queetions  of  right  except  those  ixh 
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Tolved  in  tbe  settlement  of  bets,  and  of  prece- 
dence in  taking  the  chair.  ~ 

There  was  much  laughter  at  the  sober  folks 
below ;  the  murmur  of  whose  business-like  voices 
rose  occasionally  during  a  pause,  and  who  were 
heard  descending  the  stairs  before  the  clock 
struck  ten.  The  waiter  just  then  came  up  with 
a  firesh  supply  of  gin.  Miss  Molly  having  an  in- 
clination for  another  glass. 

**  How  much  do  those  people  spend  each 
time,  pray?" 

*^  Twopence  a-piece,  and  a  shilling  over.*' 

In  reply  to  the  mirth  which  followed,  Childe 
pointed  out  that  the  very  object  of  their  meeting 
was  the  promotion  of  frugality;  and  that  his 
only  wonder  therefore  was,  that  they  did  not 
meet  somewhere  where  they  need  spend  nothing 
at  all. 

The  waiter,  who  had  looked  grave  during  the 
laugh,  now  observed  that  the  members  of  the 
club  drank  so  little  because  they  had  something 
better  to  do.  They  read  the  newspapers,  and 
took  an  important  part  in  elections,  and  had  the 
aatisfaction  of  helping  one  another  in  many 
ways.  He  could  speak  to  the  satis&ction  of 
being  a  member  of  one  of  these  clubs,  and  the 
pride  he  felt  in  it.  There  was  no  occasion  to 
fear  any  magistrate  or  constable  living,  or  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  parish ;  and  they 
were,  moreover,  prepared  so  as  to  be  at  no  man's 
mercy  in  times  of  trouble  and  sickness;  and 
when  they  were  past  work,  there  was  a  fund  to 


go  to,  over  which  they  held  a  right ;  and  this,  in 
his  opinion,  was  worth  more  than  jollity  with 
want  in  prospect.  The  man  was  ordered  away, 
and  threatened  with  heing  thrown  out  of  the 
window  for  his  impertinence,  and  a  riotojua 
chorus  was  struck  up  on  his  disappearance ;  but 
there  were,  possibly,  others  besides  Hunt,  who 
sighed  at  his  words^  before  they  began  to  sing 
in  praise  of  gin  and  revelry. 


Chapter  V. 

COUSIN  MAB8HALL'S  CHABITISS* 

Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  benefit  club 
which  met  at  the  Cow  and  Snuffers.  He  had 
followed  his  father's  advice  and  example  by  en* 
rolling  his  name  in  it  while  yet  a  very  young 
man;  and  he  was  now  every  day  farther  from 
repenting  that  he  had  thus  invested  the  earnings 
of  his  youth.  His  companions,  who  knew  him 
to  be  what  is  commonly  called  *  a  poor  creature,' 
smiled,  and  said  that  his  club  served  him  instead 
of  a  set  of  wits.  He  was  not  a  man  whose 
talents  could  have  kept  him  afloat  in  bad  tjnies, 
and  his  club  served  admirably  for  a  cork-jacket. 
His  wife,  who  never  seemed  to  have  found  out 
how  much  cleverer  she  was  than  her  husband, 
put  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  different  light^ 
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She  altrilMiled  to'  iier  husband  411  tha  retpeetft* 
bilitj  they  were  enabled  to  maintain,  and  which 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  many  that 
Maorahall  earned  but  moderate  wages  from  being 
a  tlow  and  dull,  though  steady  workman.  Sha 
gave  him  the  ciedit,  not  only  of  the  regularity  of 
their  little  kouaehold,  (which  was,  indeed^  much 
promoted  by  the  sobriety  of  his  habits,)  but  ot 
the  many  kindnesses  which  they  rendered  to  their 
neighbours,  —  from  sending  in  a  fresh  egg 
to  an  invalid  next  door,  to  taking  home  two 
orphans  to  be  maintained.  If  it-  had  not  been 
for  her  husband's  way  of  storing  his  earnings, 
as  cousin  Marshall  truly  observed,  these  offices 
of  goodwill  would  hav^  been  «ut  of  the  question ; 
and  this  observation,  made  now  and  then  at  the 
close  of  a  hand  day's  work,  vben  SsUywas  try- 
ing to  knit  beside  him,  dropping,  unperceived, 
as  many  stitcheoi  p«K>r  girl !  as  «be  knitted,  and. 
when  little  Ann  was  at  play  among  his  own 
children  before  the  door,  made  the  slow  smile 
bleak  ev«r  his  grave  be^^  and  constituted  him  a 
happy  man. 

SaUy'i  eyos  grew  daily  worse.  Sfr**  Marshall 
had  long  «U8p#cted,  but  could  never  make  sure 
of  the  ftet,  tbf^  she  injured  them  much  by  crying. 
As  often  as  SaUy  had  reason  to  suppose  she  was 
watched,  she  was  ready  with  Ihe.eomplaint  '*  Idy 
eyes  alwaj^  water  so;"  mi  how  msmy  of  these 
tears  came  from  disease,  and  how  many  from 
grief,  it  was  diffioult  to  mi^  out,  ^e  was 
aaldom  merry*  now  and  then  a  litUo  firetfu),  but 
g«Mm%  ifiiiot  aad  ipumu    Har  gn»li  pi wui^ 


W^fe  to  6it  be$id^  eoUftin  Marihifttt,  dti  Ihd  irafe 
occasions  when  she  could  turn  out  all  the  little 
ones  to  plftv,  ahd  mend  dothes  of  Ati  Ai^rtiobn ; 
or  to  forget  how  old  she  Watf  gnmiitgj  and  be 
inken  on  John  -MatbhftU'A  kn«e^  and  test  lier 
aching  forehead  on  hift  shotilder  when  he  had  ftfi 
-evening  hour  to  spare.  Frona  the  one  ishe  lieard 
many  slottes  of  hey  mother  as  a  girl  no  bigger 
than  herself;  and  fh>m  the  other,  tiding^  of  Ned 
and  Jane,  when,  as  often  happened,  John  had 
been  to  see  them.  Mrs.  Majrsnall  ilow  began  to 
intersperse  frequent  notices  of  the  Blind  Asylum 
in  her  taik,  trying  to  excite  poor  Sally'ft  interest 
in  the  customs,  empIoymehts»  and  adranteges  of 
the  place ;  and  she  gave  her  husband  a  private 
hint  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  fkmiliarise  the 
girl  with  the  thought  Of  the  place  she  must 
shortly  go  to.  John  obeyed  the  hint;  but  he 
rdid  it  awkwardly.  Whutever  Was  the  ftubjeet 
now  started  in  his  presence^  it  always  ended  in 
praises  of  the  Blind  Asylum^  and  declarations 
how  much  he  should  like  to  go  there  if  it  should 
please  the  Almighty  to  take  away  his  eyesight. 
Sally  wad  not  long  io  ikthoming  the  intention 
of  this.  At  first  she  pressed  down  her  forehead 
closer  when  John  said  *  a*hem*  on  approaching 
the  subject ;  but  soon  she  slid  from  his  Ktiee,  and 
went  away  at  the  first  sign. 

**  I  think,  John,'*  smd  his  wife,  one  evening 
when  this  -happened,  **  poor  Sally  has  heard 
enough  for  the  present  tibout  this  Asylum.  It 
pains  her  sadly,  I  am  afraid ;  but  the  time  must 
be  at  hand)  for  ehe  is  rery  nearly  blind  now; 
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and  M  to  a  vacaiicyt  some  of  the  people  are  very 
oW." 

**  I  was  going  to  sayi  wife,  one  of  them  is 
dead,  and  Sally  can  be  got  in  on  Saturday,  as 
Mr.  Burke  hids  me  tell  you.  I  met  him  to-day, 
and  that  was  his  message.'' 

Cousin  MarshalFs  thoughts  were  at  once  pain* 
fully  divided,  between  satisfaction  at  having  Sally 
thus  comfortably  provided  for,  and  the  sorrow  c^ 
parting  with  her;  between  the  doubt  how  her 
clotlies  were  to  be  got  ready,  and  the  dread  of 
telling  the  girl  what  was  to  come  to  pass.  She 
decided  on  sending  her  to  bed  in  the  first  place, 
in  order  to  hold  a  consultation  in  peace  \  so  she 
went  in  search  of  her,  led  her  up  herself  to  the 
little  nook  which  had  been  partitioned  off  for  her 
as  an  invalid,  helped  her  to  bed,  instead  of  letting 
Ann  do  it,  swallowed  her  tears  while  hearing  the 
simple  prayer  she  had  taught  her,  kissed  her, 
and  bade  her  good  night.  « 

**  Cousin  Marshall,"  said  the  little  girl,  after 
listening  a  minute,  *'  what  are  you  doing  at  the 
window  ?" 

^*  Hanging  up  an  apron,  my  dear,  to  keep  the 
morning  sun  off  your  face." 

^*  0,  don't  do  that !  I  don't  see  much  of  the 
light  now,  and  I  like  to  feel  the  sun  and  know 
when  it  shines  in.** 

**  Just  as  you  like*  But  what  are  you  folding 
vour  clothes  under  your  head  for?  You  shall 
have  a  pillow.  O  yes;  I  have  a  pillow— I'll 
bring  it." 

Sally  nestled  her  head  down  upon  it  as  if  for 
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ijoniflflrtafoie  repoie,  while  her  coiiBin  went  down 
to  meditate  on  iter  concerns.  It  was  settled  be* 
Iween  the  husband  and  wife,  that  either  Ned  or 
Jane  should  be  immediateiy  taken  home  ia 
<8aUv'8  place^  and  that  circumstances  at  the 
workhouse  should  determine  which  it  should  be. 

Mrs*  Marshall  was  wont  to  sleep  as  soundlj^ 
as  her  toil  and  wholesome  state  of  mind  and  con* 
icience  deserved ;  but  this  night  she  was  die* 
turbed  by  thoughts  of  the  disclosure  she  must 
tnake  in  the  morning*  Slie  scarcely  closed  het 
eyes  while  it  was  dark,  and  after  it  began  to 
dawn,  lay  broad  awake,  watching  the  pink  clouds 
that  sailed  past  her  little  lattice,  and  planning  how 
the  washing,  ironing,  and  preparing  of  Sally's  few 
clothes  was  to  be  done,  m  addition  to  the  day's 
business.  Presently  she  thought  she  heard  the 
tioise  of  somebody  stirring  behind  tlie  little  parti<> 
•tioAt  -  She  sat  ixp  and  looked  about  her^  think* 
ing  it  might  be  one  of  the  many  childnin  ia 
4he  room ;  but  they  were  all  sound  asleep  in 
4heir  wonted  and  divers  poltures*  After  re- 
|>eated  listenings,  she  softly  rose  to  go  and  tH^ 
what  eoukl  ail  Sally.  She  found  her  al  the  wiB<> 
dow;  not^  alas!  watching  the  sunrise»-for  no 
sunriee  should  Sally  ever  mote  see-*-«bul  drying 
het  pillow  in  ita  first  rays.  The  ntonent  she 
perceived  she  was  observed,  she  tossed  the  pil- 
low into  b^  ft£:«iin«  and  scrambled  after  it ;  but 
it  was  too  late  to  avoid  explanation. 

**  It  grieves  me  to  chide  you,  my  dear/*  atid 

:cousin  Marshall ;    *'  but  how  should  your  ey^s 

get  better,  if  you  take  no  more  car^.of  Aem? 
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Here  is  your  pillow  wet  tlirougli,  wetter  than  it 
oould  have  been  if  yoa  had  not  been  crying  all 
night,  and  you  are  looking  up  at  the  flaring  sky^ 
instead  of  shutting  your  poor  eyes  in  sleep/' 

**  If  I  sleep  ever  so  sound,  cousin,  I  always 
wake  when  the  sun  rises,  and  I  try  sometimes 
how  much  I  can  see  of  him.  It  was  scarce  a 
blink  to^ay ;  so  you  need  not  fear  its  >  making 
my  eyes  ache  any  more.  They  never  will  be 
tried  with  bright  light  again !  It  is  little  more 
than  a  month  since  I  could  see  yon  tiled  roof 
glistening  at  sunrise,  and  now  I  can't/' 

**  That  is  no  rule,  my  dear ;  the  sun  has 
moved  somei^hat,  so  that  we  can't  see  it  strike 
straight  upon  it.  That  tiled  roof  looks  blue  to 
m^  now,  and  dull/* 

**  Does  it  indeed?"  cried  Sally,  starting  up. 
**  However,  that  is  no  matter,  cousin;  for  my 
eyes  are  certainly  very  bad,  and  aoon  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  anything.'* 

^  O,  but  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  do 
more  than  ever  I  have  been  able  to  teach  you. 
If  you  have  not  me  beside  you  to  take  up  stitches 
in  your  knitting,  you  will  learn  not  to  let  them 
drop ;  and  that  is  far  better*  And  you  will  make 
sashline,  and  the  more  delicate  sort  of  baskets ; 
and  you  are  better  off  than  most  at  their  first 
going  into  tlie  Asylum,  in  having  learned  to  wash 
a  floor  neatly^  and  to  join  your  squares  by  the 
feel,  almost  as  well  as  we  that  can  see.  Miss 
Burke  could  scarcely  believe  you  were  Sally,  the 
first  day  she  came,  you  were  washing  the  floor 
so  mcely." 
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Sally  would  have  smiled  at  the  compliment,  bul; 
that  she  was  too  full  of  panic  about  the  Asylum. 

*/  But,  cousin/'  she  said,  **  it  will  be  all  so  strange ! 
I  don't  know  any  of  the  people,  and  I  shall  have 
no  one  to  talk  to  And  that  brown  stuff  dress, 
and  little  black  bonnet,  and  the  white  hand- 
kerchiefs, all  alike !  I  don't  like  to  wear  a  charity 
dress.     I  remember *' 

Before  Sally  could  relate  what  it  was  that  she 
remembered,  her  cousin  stopped,  her  with  a  gen- 
tle rebuke.  She  did  not  mind  what  Sally  said 
about  the  place  and  the  people  being  strange ; 
it  was  natural,  and  it  was  an  evil  soon  cured,  and 
she  hoped  there  would  be  less  to  teaze  the  girl 
in  the  Asylum,  than  among  the  rough  children  at 
home ;  but  she  could  not  see  what  reason  there 
was  for  so  much  pride  as  should  disdain  to  wear 
a  charity  dress.  Sally  explained  that  it  was  not 
pride  exactly ;  but  she  remembered  how  she  and 
her  sisters  used  to  stare  at  the  pupils  of  the  Blind 
Asylum,  as  they  met  them  going  to  church,  and 
how  she  got  out  of  the  way  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
followed  them  to  see  how  they  would  manage  to 
turn  in  at  the  gate;  and  sometimes  when  the 
master  was  not  observing,  she  would  look  quite 
under  their  bonnets,  without  their  finding  it  out, 
to  see  what  their  countenances  were  like.  She 
should  not  like  now  to  have  anybody  do  the  same 
to  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  cousin  reasoned, 
that  if  she  did  not  know  it,  it  would  not  signify. 
.  The  bare  idea  made  her  cry  again  as  if  she  could 
not  be  comforted. 

*^  You  did  not  think  at  those  times,  Sallyi  of 
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dmng  at  you  woald  be  done  by.  If  anybbdy 
had  told  you  then  that  you  would  be  one  of 
those  pupils,  you  would  have  left  off  following 
them.  DvX  it  seems  to  me  that  blind  people  re- 
member l^  soon  as  any  body  to  do  as  they  would 
be  done  by ;  and  so  I  hope  you  will  find.  I 
have  often  been  in  that  Asylum,  and  it  cheers  one 
to  see  how  cheerful  the  people  are.  '  It  is  God's 
vill,'  they  say,  when  one  asks  them  about  their 
blindness.  They  are  always  ready  with  the 
word,  *  It  is  God's  will/  And  it  is  not  the  word 
only,  for  they  make  the  best  of  His  will.  If  they 
make  any  little  mistake,  or  do  any  little  mischief 
unawares,  they  are  thankful  to  be  set  right,  and 
seem  to  forget  it  directly.  But  I  hope  you  need 
not  go  there,  Saliv,  to  ^m  to  say,  dbeerfully, 
♦  It  is  God's  Will.*'" 

Sally  tded  to  stop  her  tears. 

**  And  as  for  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by/' 
continued  cousin  Marshall,  **  new  is  your  time 
You  have  always  feund  my  husband  tender  to 
yott>  have  not  you? — and  little  Ann  ready  to 
guide  and  help  you  7  Well,  you  don't  know  th« 
eonoem  John  would  feel,  if  he  saw  you  leave  us 
unwillingly,  aiid  I  am  afnud  we  eould  sear^ly 
pacify  Ann ;  but  if  you  go  with  a  steady  hi^art 
and  a  dieerfbl  face,  they  will  see  at  once  what  a 
fine  thing  it  is  for  you  to  be  got  into  Butoh  a  place. 
Just  think  now^  if  it  was  Ann  instead  of  you* 
how  Would  it  make  you  most  easy  to  see  her  1" 

'*  O,  cousin  Marshall,  I  will  try.  Many^s  the 
time  I  have  been  glad  it  was  not  Ana.  But 
when^wJien^* 
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Her  cousin  told  her  directly,  that  she  was  to 
go  in  the  next  day  but  one,  so  that  she  would 
soon  be  settkd  now,  and  find  her  lot  come  easy 
to  her.  After  talking  awhile  longer  with  her 
so  as  to  leave  her  quite  composed,  and  bidding 
her  go  to  sleep,  as  it  was  far  too  early  to  get  up 
yet,  she  left  her,  and  set  quietly  about  her  busi- 
ness, keeping  on  the  watch  to  prevent  husband 
and  children  making  any  noise  in  dressing,  that 
Sally  might  sleep,  if  possible,  into  the  middle  of 
the  day.  One  object  in  beginning  her  toil  so 
early,  was  to  have  time  to  go  to  the  work)iouse, 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  news  of  the  release  of 
one  of  the  children  there. 

On  enteiing  the  workhouse,  she  heard  more 
news  than  she  came  to  tell.  A  service  had 
been  obtained  for  Jane  at  farmer  Dale's,  a  little 
way  in  the  country,  whither  she  was  to  be  re- 
moved next  market-day.  Immediately  on  the 
announcement  of  the  plan,  Ned  had  disappeared^ 
and  had  not  been  heard  of  since. 

Jane  seemed  to  regard  this  event  but  little,  so 
occupied  was  she  with  making  up  her  mind 
whether  on  the  whole  she  liked  the  change  or  not. 
It  was  a  fine  thing,  she  supposed,  to  be  out  of 
the  workhouse ;  but  there  would  be  an  end  of 
workhouse  frolics,  and  perhaps  harder  toil  than 
she  had  been  accustomed  to.  On  cousin  Mar- 
shall's inquiry,  whether  she  had  not  earned  a 
little  money  to  carry  away  in  her  pocket,  she  re- 
plied that  she  had  been  obliged  to  spend  it  as  fast 
as  earned.  How  ?  Chiefly  in  buying  a  dinner 
every  Monday  when  she  could;  for  she  could 


abid*  aiOt^bfoth;  and  th^  ittl  went  for  a 
btlttr  bonnet  for  Sondays,  the  one  tUe  brouglit 
witk  kor  being  too  ahabby  to  wear  al  church  and 
the  gaidena. 

**'  Church  and  the  gardens  1"  exdaimed  oousin 
Manhall,  Teiy  sternly.  ^*  It  is  mostly  Tain  and 
dainty  giids  like  you,  Janci  that  come  to  learn 
how  weloone  milk  is  to  an  empty  stomach,  and 
that  are  kept  away  from  ehurefa)  to  say  nothing 
of  the  gardens,  for  want  of  decent  covering.  It 
ia  a  gteat  misfortttne«  Jane,  to  be  a  parish  girl^ 
but  it  is  a  £ir  greater  to  forget  that  you  are  one«" 

There  was  mueh  matter  of  concern  for  John 
wlicn  he  returned  from  work  this  night,  in  specu^ 
lating  upon  where  poor  Ned  could  be,  and  upon 
what  would  become  of  Jane,  with  her  very  luuid^ 
some  face,  her  bold  manner^  and  her  vain  and 
gkldy  mind.  The  good  couple  hoped  she  was 
going  to  a  hard  serlrice,  where  she  would  be  out 
ief  the  way  of  temptation. 


CSAFTEE  VI. 
PARISH  GHABmSS. 


JoRN  Mabshau*  ran  no  great  risk  in  offering  to 
take  his  oath  that  poor  Ned  was  after  no  hartn» 
He  waa  the  last  person  in  the  world  likely  to 
plan  mischief,  or  to  wish  to  be  idle  with  impunity. 
The  fael  waa  that  he  had  long  been  uneasy  on 


Jahe!t  tcconnt,  seeing  tliat  slie  was  liot  steady 
euougli  to  take  care  of  herself ;  and  the  idea  of 
being  separated  from  hier,  added  to  the  disgust  of 
his  pauper  situation,  which  he  had  been  bred  up  to- 
detest,  was  too  much  for  him.  He  had  ab* 
sconded  with  the  intention  of  finding  work,  if 
possible,  in  or  near  Titfoid,  the  village  where 
iarmer  Dale  lived.  For  the  sake  of  leaving  his 
pauper  dress  behind  him,  he  chose  Sunday  for 
the  day  of  departure,  and  stole  away  from  church 
in  the  afternoon.  He  had  but  threepence  in  his 
pocket,  one  peany  of  which  went  for  bread  that 
night,  when  he  had  walked  two»thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  found  a  place  of  rest  under  a  atack. 
Another  penny  was  spent  in  like  manner  at  the 
bakei^s  shop  at  Titford,  on  his  arrival  there  at 
ten .  on  the  Monday  morning.  He  found  a 
stream  at  which  to  refresh  himself;  and  then, 
trying  how  atout-hearted  he  could  make  himself, 
inquired  the  way  to  farmer  Dale's,  peeped  through 
the  farm-yard  gate,  and  seeing  a  woman  feed- 
ing  the  fowls,  went  in,  and  asked  for  work. 

*'  We  have  nothing  to  spare  for  strangers,** 
said  she*  **  We  must  give  more  than  we  eaa 
afford  to  our  own  people." 

*^  I  ask  no  charity/'  said  Ned.  **  I  ask  for 
work" 

**  Where  do  you  come  frwn  V* 
*^  From  a  distance.    No  matter  where.'' 
The  woman,  who  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Dije,- 
was  afraid  he  had  run  away  from  his  paients  and 
was  a  naughty  boy.    Ned  explained  that  he  waa 

m  orplumi  in4  wty  desiwd  that  U  #ho«M  \m 
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prored  wbether  he  was  naaghty  or  not,  by 
setting  him  to  work,  and  trying  whether  he  did 
not  labour  hard  and  honestly.  Had  he  any 
money  ?  He  produced  his  penny.  How  did  he 
get  it  ?  He  earned  it.  Why  not  earn  more  in 
the  same  way  ?  It  was  impossible.  What  could 
he  do  ?  He  thought  he  could  do  whatever  boys 
of  his  a^e  could  generally  do.  How  would  he 
manage  if  he  could  not  get  work  here  ?  He 
would  walk  on  till  he  found  some.  Begging  by 
the  way,  Mrs.  Dale  supposed.  No,  he  never 
begged.  Where  did  he  deep  last  night  ?  Un* 
der  a  stack*  Further  back  than  this  it  was 
impossible  to  gather  any  information  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Mrs.  Dale  went  in  search  of  her  bus* 
band,  to  plead  for  the  boy,<^a  thing  which  she 
would  not  have  done,  unless  she  had  been  parti<^ 
cularly  interested  in  the  lad ;  for  farmer  Dale  had 
grown  sadly  harsh  of  late  about  beggars  and  idle 
people.  He  proved  so  on  this  occasion ;  for 
mstead  of  hearing  what  Ned  had  to  say,  he  made 
signs  to  him  over  the  fence  to  be  gone,  and  when 
the  poor  lad  lingered,  shook  his  fist  at  him  in  a 
way  so  threatening,  as  to  show  that  there  was  no 
hope. 

Ned  went  to  two  more  places  with  no  better 
success.  One  large  establishment  remained  to 
be  tried  ;  and,'  disheartened  as  he  was,  Ned 
determined  to  apply ;  though  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  master  of  such  a  place  would  take 
up  with  such  a  labourer  as  he.  He  resolved  ta 
make  his  application  to  no  c»ie  but  the  master 
himself^  and  sat  down  to  wait  patiently  for  a 
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good  opportunity,  which  occurred  when  the  gen* 
tleman  came  home  to  dinner,  and  his  wife  met 
him  at  the  gate  of  the  flower-garden.  Ned  fol* 
lowed,  and  respectfully  urged  his  petition.  Long 
and  close  was  the  examination  he  underwent, 
before  the  gentleman,  equally  struck  with  his 
reserve  on  some  points  and  his  openness  on 
others,  resolved  to  givh  him  a  trial.  Ned  was* 
well  satisfied  with  the  offer  of  twopen(^e  that 
night,  and  of  fourpence  a  day  afterwards,  as 
long  as  he  should  pick  up  stones  and  do  inferioif 
work  of  other  kinds  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
employer.  Mr.  Effingham,  for  that  was  the 
gentleman's  name,  would  not  allow  him  to  spend 
his  third  {>enny  for  his  dinner ;  but  ordered  him 
ft  slice  of  bread  and  meat  from  the  kitchen; 
after  eating  which,  Ned  set  to  work  with  a 
grave  face  and  a  lightened  heart. 

On  receiving  his  twopence,  he  was  asked 
where  he  meant  to  lodge.  ^He  did  not  know ; 
but  if  there  was  any  empty  bam  or  shed  where 
he  might  Uy  down  a  little  straw,  he  would  take 
it  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  there  till  he 
should  have  saved  a  few  pence  to  pay  for  a 
lodging.  He  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  for  a 
month  slept  soundly  in  the  comer  of  an  old  bam, 
his  only  disturbance  being  the  rats,  three  or  four 
of  which  were  frequently  staring  him  full  in  th^ 
face  when  he  woke  in  the  morning. 

After  a  few  days,  he  began  to  linger  about 
farmer  Dale's  premises,  at  leisure  times,  in  hopes 
of  ascertaining  whether  Jane  had  arrived,  but 


oouM  iee  nothing  of  her,  and  did  not  eboo^e  to 
inquire,  knowing  that  after  once  having  met  her 
they  could  frequently  exchange  a  few  word9 
without  incurring  the  danger  to  himself  in  which 
be  might  be  placed  by  asking  for  her*  He  wa» 
beginning  to  feiir  that  the  plan  might  be  changed, 
and  that  Jane  was  not  coming  at  all,  when  he 
beard  tidings  of  her  in  a  way  that  he  little  e;;in 
pected. 

He  was  working  in  the  field  one  day«  when 
the  bailiff  approached,  accompanied  by  fanner 
pale.  They  were  diseusying  the  very  common 
subject  among  farmers  of  the  ineonvenienees  of 
pauper  labour. 

**  Don't  you  find  these  parish  children  ^ 
tenible  plague?"  inquired  Pale.  *' They  are 
the  idlest,  most  impudent  people  I  ever  had  ta 
do  with." 

**  It  is  just  the  same  with  us/'  replied  the 
bailiff,  '*  the  men  being  quite  af  bad  a^  the  boyai 
Of  worse.  How  rfiould  it  be  otherwise  when 
they  do  not  work  for  themselves  ?  One  may  see 
tbe  difference  by  eom|«ring  this  boy  Itere  with 
liiis  neighbours.  Ned  is  a  hard-^working  lad  at 
ean  be,  and  gives  no  trouble," 

Ned  turned  round  on  hearing  this  and  made 
his  bow.  He  smiled  when  the  heiJiff  went  on 
to  say, 

*«  He  is  not  a  parish  boy»  but  was  taken  oax 
against  my  wish  becauise  he  wanted  a  living,  and 
work,  work,  was  all  hit  ory. '  It  was  very  weU 
he  came,  for  we.  find  it  doAi  not  always  follow 


itiiat  a  great  many  labourers  do  a  gi^at  Jeal  of 
work.  This  lad  does  nearly  as  much  as  two 
parilh  boys,  as  I  told  them  the  other  day ;  and 
i  am  sorry  I  did,  as  I  fbar  it  has  made  them 
})lague  him  instead  of  mending  themselves.*' 

"  1  cannot  see,"  said  Dale,  **  what  is  to  b6« 
come  of  us  farmers  if  these  infernal  rates  are  to 
go  on  swallowing  up  our  substance,  and  putting 
us  at  the  mercy  of  our  own  labourers.  There  is 
a  piece  of  land  of  milie  up  yonder  that  I  might 
make  a  pretty  thing  of;  and  I  cannot  touch  it, 
because  the  tithe  and  the  poor-rate  together 
would  just  swallovi^  up  the  whole  profit.*' 

*^  What  a  waste  it  is^'*  tejoined  the  bailiff, 
**  when  a  subsistence  is  wanted  for  so  many !  *' 

**  And  then  I  don't  know  that  we  gain  any^ 
thing  by  employing  pauperd  and  paying  their 
wages  out  of  the  rates  ;  for  they  just  please 
themselves  about  working,  and  when  they  are 
paid,  say  to  my  iace,  '  No  thanks :  for  you  must 
pay  us  foj:  doing  nothing,  if  you  did  not  for 
doing  something.*  I  had  words  like  that  thrown 
in  my  teeth  this  very  morning  by  a  parish  girl 
we  have  taken,  and  who  seems  to  have  learned 
her  lesson  wonderfully  for  the  time  she  has  been 
with  usk  Says  she  to  my  wife,  •  What  care  I 
whether  I  stay  or  go  ?  The  parish  is  bound  to 
find  me/  It  will  be  something  more  of  a  pu- 
nishment sooti,  perhaps,  to  be  sent  away,  for  she 
seems  to  tike  keeping  company  with  the  farm- 
servants  very  well ; — a  flirting  jade !  with  a  face 
tliat  is  like  to  be  the  ruin  of  her.** 

Ned  felt  too  sure  that  this  must  be  Jane^ 
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*'  I  wottM  pack  her  off  before  worse  came  of 
rt,*  said  the  bailiff 

*"  I  shall  try  her  a  little  kmger»"  said  Dale : 
**  there  is  no  blowing  whether  one  would  change 
fiM'  the  better.  In  my  father's  time,  or  at  least 
in  my  grandfather^s,  a  man  might  have  his 
draice  among  independent  labourers  that  had 
■ome  regard  to  character,  and  looked  to  what 
they  earned ;  but  now  the  case  is  quite  changed, 
except  in  the  neighboorhood  of  flourishing  large 
brms  where  the  poor-rate  is  a  very  trifling  con- 
cern. One  may  look  round  in  vain  for  the 
cottagers  one  used  to  meet  at  every  turn  :  they 
have  mostly  flocked  to  the  towns,  and  are  sent 
out  to  us  again  as  pauper-labo&ers.  There  are 
more  labourers  than  ever;  UKHe  by  far  than  we 
want ;  but  they  are  labomers  of  a  different  and 
a  much  lower  class." 

**  And  the  reason  is  evident  enough/'  replied 
the  bailiff.  **  Proprietors  have  suffered  so  much 
from  the  burden  that  is  brought  upon  tlie  land 
by  cottagers'  families,  that  they  let  no  cottages, 
be  built  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  In 
toivns,  the  burden  is  a  very  different  thing,  as 
land  is  divided  into  such  small  portions,  and  the 
houses  built  upon  it  let  so  high,  that  the  increase 
of  tlie  rate  does  not  balance  the  advantage :  to 
say  nothing  of  its  being  divided  among  so  many* 
The  consequence  is  that  the  overflow  firom  the 
villages  goes  into  the  towns,  and  the  people 
come  out  into  the  country  for  work.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  poor-rate,  we  should  see  in  every 
parish  many  a  rood  tilled  that  now  Ues  waste. 
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ahd  fnliny  lb  tow  of  coltej^el  tenanted  by  ihoM 
Who  now  help  to  breed  corruption  in  towns." 

^'  And  then,"  ftaid  Dale,  **  we  might  be  free 
from  the  promises  and  cheats  of  overseers. .  God 
keep  me  from  being  uncharitable !  but,  upon  my 
soul,  I  am  sick  of  having  to  do  with  overseers. 
One  undertakes'te  ferm  the  poort  and  then  it 
would  make  any  heart  ache  to  see  how  they  are 
treated,  while  he  pockets  every  penny  that  can 
be  saved  out  of  their  accommodation.  Another 
begins  making  himself  popular  with  pretending 
to  reduce  the  rate ;  and  then,  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  paupers  pine  at  home  without  relief, 
while  we  are  beset  with  beggars  at  every  turn. 
The  worst  of  all  ii  such  a  man  as  our  present 
overseer,  who  comes  to  taunt  one  with  every  in** 
crease  of  the  rate,  and  to  give  hints  how  litUe 
scruple  he  should  have  in  distraining  for  it  And 
this  it  the  pass  we  shall  all  come  to  eoon,  unlesi 
I  am  much  mistaken." 

''  A«  for  beggars/*  replied  the  baiiiB;  *'  oM 
would  wondet  wher«  they  come  from.  They 
swarm  ft«m  all  quarters  liko  flies  011  th«  first 
siimtiiet  day." 

**  One  may  see  what  brmgs  tiiem,"  said  Dal#i 
with  a  bitter  laugli.  *^  The  flies  eome  in  swarms 
when  there  is  a  honey-pot  aear$  and  the 
beggars  aie  brought  by  yomr  master's  charity 
purse.  I  reckon,  from  what  I  have  seen  here, 
that  every  blanket  given  away  brings  two  naked 
people,  and  every  bushdi  of.  coals  a  family  that 
wants  to  be  Warmed." 

The  bailiff,  instead  of  defending  his  master, 
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laughed  significantly,  and  led  the  way  onwardsi 
leaving  Ned  to  meditate  with  a  heavy  heart  on 
as  much  as  he  understood  of  what  they  had  been 
saying. 


Chapter  VII. 
WHAT  COMES  OF  PARISH  CHARITIES. 

It  was  not  long  before  Ned  accomplished  an 
interview  with  his  giddy  sister,  and  bitterly  was 
he  disappointed  at  her  appearing  not  altogether 
glad  to  see  him.  Each  time  that  they  conversed^ 
she  seemed  more  constrained,  and  insisted  further 
on  the  danger  of  his  being  discovered  and  incur* 
ring  the  displeasure  of  the  superiors  of  the  work-, 
house.  Ned  would  listen  to  no  hints  about 
going  up. the  country  or  back  into  the  town:  he 
chose  to  remain  where  he  could  keep  an  eye  on 
Jane,  and  where  moreover  his  own  labour  sup* 
plied  him  with  necessaries,  and  enabled  him  to 
lay  by  a  few  pence  now  and  then.  The  first  of 
these  reasons  for  keeping  his  place  was  sooa 
removed,  to  the  dismay  and  grief  of  all  con* 
nected  with  Jane. 

After  having  tried  in  vain  for  a  fortnight  to 
catch  a  sight  of  her,  and  afflicted  himself  per* 
petually  with  the  thought  of  her  depression  of 
spiriu  the  last  time  they  met,   Ned  took  the 
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resolutidn  of  walking  up  to  farmer  Dale's  door 
and  asking  to  speak  to  Jane  Bridgeman.  The 
fanner  happened  to  be  within  bearing,  and  came 
forward  to  give  the  answer. 

**  Bless  me,  is  it  you  ?  After  the  character 
your  master  gave  me  of  you,  I  should  not  hare 
thought  of  tinding  you  asking  after  Jane  Bridge* 
man.  But  you'  are  all  alike,  paupers  or  no 
paupers,  as  long  as  there  are  paupers  among  us 
to  spread  corruption.  Off  with  you,  if  you  want 
to  find  the  person  you  ask  for !  She  is  not  here^ 
thank  God  !  and  never  shall  she  enter  these  doors 
again.  It  was  a  great  folly  ever  to  take  her  in, 
only  that  another  might  have  been  as  bad.-^ 
Where  is  she? — Nay;  that  is  no  concern  of 
mine.  I  suppose  she  will  lie  in  in  the  workhouse 
she  came  from ;  but  whether  slie  went  straight 
there,  or  where  she  went,  I  neither  know  nor 
care.  0£P  wftli  you  from  my  premises,  if  you 
please !  ** 

And  the  farmer  shut  the  door  in  Ned's  face. 
Hia  wife  had  more  compassion.  She  saw  Ned 
turn  red  and  pale  and  look  very  wretched,  and 
she  knew  him  for  the  same  lad  who  had  many 
months  before  asked  work  in  a  tone  that  pleased 
her.  She  now  went  out  at  the  back  gate,  and 
met  him  in  the  farm*yard.  Ned  at  once  owned, 
in  answer  to  her  enquiries,  that  Jane  was  his 
sister,  and  by  this  means  learned  much  of  hec 
history.  She  had  never  settled  well  to  her  busi- 
ness from  the  day  of  her  arrival,  and  had  seemed 
far  more  bent  on  being  admired  than  on  dis* 
charging  Ji^.  duty.    Hex:  mistress  was  pleased 
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to  observe!  however,  after  a  time,  that  she  grew 
graver  in  her  deportment,  though  she  became 
more  careless  than  ever  about  her  work.  It  was 
true,  she  forgot  everything  that  was  said  to  her, 
and  gave  much  trouble  by  her  slovenliness ;  but 
she  no  longer  smiled  at  compliments  from  the 
farm-servants,  or  acted  the  coquette  in  her  neces- 
sary intercourse  with  them.  Mrs.  Dale  thought 
her  patience  with  the  girl  strangely  rewarded 
when  Jane  came  one  day  to  give  her  warning 
that  she  wished  to  leave  her  present  service  at 
the  earliest  term.  She  would  neither  give  a 
reason  nor  say  wherfe  she  meant  to  go.  When 
the  day  arrived,  she  widted  till  her  master  went 
out,  and  then  appeared,  to  bid  her  mistress  fare- 
well. In  answer  to  repeated  questions  about 
where  she  was  going,  she  at  length  sank  down 
on  a  chair,  sobbed  convulsively,  and  owned  ^at 
she  had  neither  protection  nor  home  in  prospeot ; 
that  she  had  been  cruelly  deceived,  and  that  she 
meant  to  find  some  hiding-place  where  she  might 
He  down  and  her  shame  die  with  her.  It  was 
some  time  before  she  Would  give  any  hint  who  It 
was  that  had  deceived  and  who  seduced  her^  and 
slw  never  revealed  his  name$  but  Mrs.  Dale 
believed  it  to  be  a  pauper  labourer  who  had  dis- 
appeared a  few  days  before,  probably  to  avoid 
being  obliged  to  matry  Jane  when  their  guilt 
should  be  discovered.  On  ascertaining  that  the 
girl  had  relaticms,  Mrs.  Dale  recommended  that 
she  should  go  to  her  cousin  Marshall,  open  her 
whole  heart  to  her>  and  follow  h^r  advice  as  to 
wha*  shotdd  iM%  be  done ;  bm  ^e*a  pobf  be* 
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!cafne  more, violent  tlian  ever  at  this  siip^gestion. 
**  They  will  tear  me  to  pieces !"  she  cried.  *'  They 
will  never  put  up  with  disgrace ;  and  I  am  the 
first  that  has  disgraced  them.  I  can  never  look 
cousin  Marshall  in  thei  face  again!" — Neither 
would  she  go  to  the  workhouse.  She  loathed 
the  idea  of  Mrs.  Wilkes  as  much  as  she  dreaded 
that  of  cousin  Marshall;  and  Mrs.  Dale  was 
much  perplexed,  not  daring  to  keep  her  another 
day,  and  not  choosing  to  turn  her  out  wholly 
destitute.  After  a  long  conversation,  which 
served  to  soften  the  poor  girl's  heart  and  win 
her  confidence,  Mrs.  Dale  proposed  a  plan  which 
was  adopted,~that  she  should  write  a  letter  to 
cousin  Marshall,  urging  that  what  was  done 
could  not  he  undone,  and  that  the  most  likely 
way  to  make  Jane's  penitence  real  and  lasting 
was  to  look  to  her  present  safety  instead  of 
driving  her  to  desperation.  Mrs.  Dale  expressed 
in  very  strong  terms  her  concern  that  the  re« 
spectability  of  the  family  should  have  been  thu» 
stained;  and  took  the  liberty  of  declaring  her 
admiration  of  the  parental  kindness  with  which 
the  poor  orphans  had  been  treated,  and  her 
earnest  wishes  that  it  might  be  better  rewarded 
in  the  instance  of  the  others  than  in  that  of  poor 
Jane.  With  this  letter  in  her  hand,  Jane  was 
put  into  the  carrier^s  cart,  leaving  as  a  last 
request  to  Ned  that  he  would  not  follow  her  or 
give  up  his  place  on  her  account;  and,  partly 
for  his  sake,  she  promised  that  no  persuasion 
should  prevent  her  going  straight  to  her  cousin 
Marshairs    and   following   the  advice  of  her 
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since  ascertained  taat  she  was  received  at  her 
Gousin's ;  and  had  remained  in  their  house  up  to 
the  last  market-day,  when  the  inquiry  was  made ; 
but  the  farmer's  wife  did  not  know  what  sad 
circumstances  the  family  were  in  when  Jane 
arrived  to  add  to  their  sorrow. 

John  Marshall  had  died  after  a  few  days' 
illness;  and  it  was  on  the  very  night  of  his 
funeral  that  Jane  alighted  at  his  widow's  door* 
Her  first  feeling  on  hearing  of  the  event  was  joy 
that  one  person  the  less, — and  he  one  whom  she 
much  respected, — would  know  of  her  disgrace. 
The  next  moment  she  felt  what  a  wretch  she 
must  be, — what  a  state  she  must  be  reduced  to, 
«— to  rejoice  in  tlie  death  of  one  who  had  been 
like  a  parent  in  tenderness,  where  no  parental 
duty  enjoined  the  acts  of  kindness  he  hsid  done. 
She  hastily  hade  Ann  not  tell  her  cousin  of  her 
arrival,  and  said  she  would  beg  a  shelter  for  the 
night  at  her  aunt  BelVs ;  but  she  was  told  that 
aunt  fiell  was  in  great  distress  too,  and  could 
not  possibly  receive  her ;  so  there  was  lio  escape, 
and  Jane  was  led  in,  trembling  like  a  criminal 
under  sentence,  al^d  pulling  her  cloak  about  her, 
to  meet  the  kind-hearted  cousin  who  had  never 
frowned  upon  her.  Her  agitation  was  naturally 
misunderstood  at  first ;  but,  after  some  time,  her 
refusal  even  to  look  up,  and  the  force  with  which 
she  prevented  their  relieving  her  of  her  cloak 
made  her  cousin  suspect  the  fact,  and  dismiss  the 
young  people,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  expla- 
nation^-—She  could   not   read   the  letter^   and 
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Jane  would  not  hear  of  Ann  being  called  ii£ 
to  do  it^  but  made  an  effort  to  get  through  it^ 
herselC  Cousin  Marshall  said  nothing  for  some 
time;  not  even  the  thought  which  was  upper- 
most in  her  mind,— *how  glad  she  was  that  the 
fact  never  reached  her  husband's  ear !  At  last, 
she  merely  assured  Jane  that  she  should  be  taken 
care  of,  and  advised  her  to  go  to  bed,  and  leave- 
everything  to  be  settled  when  there  had  been 
more  time  for  thought. 

'*  I  cannot  go,''  said  Jane,  ''  I  will  not  leave 
you  while  you  look  so  cold  upon  me,  cousin/* 

*'  I  will  go  with  yoU)  then/'  said  Mrs.  Mar* 
shall  calmly.  **  We  must  have  the  same  bed, 
and  I  a.m  ready.*' 

*♦  You  said  you  forgave  me,"  cried  the  weep* 
ing  Jane ;  *'  and  I  am  sure  this  is  not  forgiving 
me.     I  never  saw  you  look  so  upon  anybody !  '* 

'*  I  never  had  reason^  Jane ;  nobody  belotig* 
hig  to  me  ever  had  to  make  such  a  confession 
as  yours  to»night.  I  pity  you  enough,  God 
knows !  for  you  must  be  very  miserable ;  but  I 
cannot  look  upon  you  as  I  do  upon  your  innocent 
sisters;  how  should  IT'^Poor  Sally!  I  re- 
member her  great  comfort  about  being  blind  was 
that  it  was  not  Ann ;  and  if  you  have  any  comfort 
at  all,  I  suppose  it  must  be  that.*' 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  I  had  rather  be  anybody 
than  what  I  am.  I  had  rather  be  drowning  this 
minute,  er  even  on  the  gallows:  I  had  ratlier 
die  any  how  than  be  as  I  am*  I  hope  I  shall  dia 
when  my  time  comes." 

Consfai  Marihall  quiedy  rqsftsenled  tlie  till* 
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{illness  of  this  thouglit,  and  Jane  tempted  her  to 
say  more  and  more,  being  able  to  bear  anything 
better  than  the  silence  of  displeasure.  What» 
her  cousin  asked,  could  bring  her  to  this  pass  ? 
What  madness  could  make  her  plunge  herself 
into  this  abyss  of  distress  after  all  the  warning 

and  watching,  all  the But  it  was  foolish  to 

say  more,  Mrs.  Marshall  continued,  when  she 
might  be  led  to  say  what  would  do  no  good  and 
would  be  therefore  unkind. 

Jane  would  not  let  it  drop.  She  laid  much  of 
the  blame  on- the  workhouse,  where  it  was. a 
common  boast  among  the  women  how  early  they 
had  got  married,  being  so  far  bet^ter  off  than 
honester  people  that  they  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  what  became  of  themselves  and 
their  children,  since  the  parish  was  bound  to  find 
them.  It  was  considered  a  kind  of  enterprise 
among  the  paupers  to  cheat  their  superiors,  and 
to  get  the  girls  early  married  by  rendering  mar- 
riage desirable  on  the  score  of  decency,  and  of 
the  chance  of  a  man  being  able  to  support  his 
children  hereafter.  Jane's  leading  idea  was  the 
glory  of  getting  married  at  sixteen  ;  and  the  last 
thing  she  thought  of  was  the  possibility  of  being 
deceived ;  and  now  that  her  intended  husband 
was  gone  nobody  knew  whither,  she  was  as  much 
astonished  and  terrified  at  her  own  position  as 
any  of  her  friends  could  be.  This  explanation 
caused  some  inward  relentings  towards  her ;  but 
cousin  Marshall  thought  it  too  early  yet  to  show 
them ;  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doing  so,  in- 
'"fed  on  both  going  to  bed,  where  neither  of 
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them  slept  a  wink  or  exchanged  a  word  durbg" 
the  whole  night. 

Before  morning,  Mrs.  Marshall  had  arranged 
her  plan.  Jane's  arrival  was  on  no  account  to 
be  mentioned,  and  she  was  to  be  kept  entirely 
out  of  sight  for  the  three  months  which  were  to 
pass  before  her  confinement  By  these  means, 
the  persecution  of  parish  oiiicers  might  be 
avoided,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  ob- 
serving whether  the  shock  had  really  so  sobered 
Jane  as  to  render  her  more  fit  to  take  care  of 
herself  than  she  was  before.  ~  If  she  appeared 
truly  penitent,  Mrs.  Marshall  would  try  to  obtain 
a  service  for  her  at  some  distance,  where  her  dis* 
grace  would  not  follow  her,  and  would  also  take 
charge  of  the  infant,  with  such  help  as  Jane  could 
spare  out  of  her  wages ;  and  then  the  parish  need 
never  know  anything  about  the  matter.  Jane 
was  most  happy  to  agree  to  these  terms,  and 
settled  herself  in  this  bedroom  for  three  long 
months,  intending  to  work  diligently  for  her 
infant,  and  to  take  all  the  needle-work  of  the 
family  off  her  cousin's  hands,  with  as  much  of 
the  charge  of  the  children  as  was  possible  within 
so  confined  a  space.  What  more  she  wanted  of 
exercise  was  to  be  taken  with  Mrs.  Marshall 
very  early  in  these  spring  mornings,  before  their 
neighbours  should  be  stirring*  The  young  people 
were  so  trained  to  obedience,  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  their  telling  anything  that  they  were 
desired  to  keep  to  themselves. 

Things  went  on  as  quietly  as  could  be  looked 
for  in  such  unhappy  circumstances.    No  difficult 
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liet  aiOM  far  .«otte  time,  and  J4iie  bad  dBlf  tor 
struggle  with  her  inward  shame,  her  grief  at 
witnessing  Ann's  sorrow,  her  terror  at  the  risks 
which  must  be  daily  run,  and  her  inability  to  get 
rest  of  body  or  mind.  She  could  scarcely  be 
persuaded  to  c<»ne  down  in  the  evening  wlien^ 
the  door  was  shut  and  the  window  eurlaiii 
drawn :  she  started  at  every  noise,  and  could  not 
get  rid  of  a  vague  expectation  that  her  lover 
would  find  her  out  and  come  to  eomfort  h^  {*«-<» 
an  expectation  which  made  her  turn  pale  wben«« 
ever  she  heard  a  man's  voice  under  the  window*, 
or  a  tap  at  the  door  below.  Besides  these  fears, 
eircumstanees  happened  now  and  then  to  try  her 
to  the  utmost. 

Early  one  morning,  before  Jane  was  up,  and 
while  Mrs.  Marshall  and  her  young  people  werA 
dressing,  a  step  was  heard  slowly  ascending  the 
stairs,  the  door  opened,  and  Sally  appeared  wkk 
fl  smiling  countenance  and  the  question, 

^>  Are  you  awake  yet,  cousin  Marshall,  and  ali 
of  you  ?'^ 

Mrs.  Marshi^l  made  a  sign  to  the  children  by* 
putting  her  linger  on  her  lip,  and  pointing  to  Jane. 
She  had  no  intention  that  Sally  sho^kTbe  made  nn* 
happy  by  knowing  the  truth  at  present,  and  was  be* 
sides  airaid  to  trust  her  with  suph  a  secret  among  her 
eompi^nimM  at  the  Asylum,  who  were  all  aecus^ 
tomad  to  have  no  eoncealments  from  one  another. 

^*  Why  don't  yon  answer  V  said  Sally,  groping 
for  the  bed.  **  I  do  believe  you  #ve  all  asleep,^ 
though  i  thought  I  heard  you  moni^,  ind  the 
door  was  an  the  laleb  below;'*  .     . 
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;  •*  We  aVe  all  awitke,  my  dear,  and  one  or  ttvo 
gone  out;  but  we  are  surprised  ^  to  see  you  so 
early.  What  brings  you  at  such  a  time,  and 
9¥ho  came  With  you  ?" 

Sally  explained  that  the  ward  of  the  Asyhinl  ill 
jHrbich  she  worked  was  to  be  whitewashed  this 
4day;  and  she  and  k  few  others  whose  friendl 
]ived  near  had  leave  to  enjoy  a  long  holiday. 
Three  of  them  had  taken  care  of  one  another^ 
the  streets  being  clear  at  this  hour  ;  and  she  had 
found  her  way  easily  for  the  short  distance  she 
had  to  come  alone.  While  she  spoke,  Jane  was 
Baaing  at  her»  tearful,  and  longing  to  throw 
herself  on  her  sister's  neck»  The  temptation 
became  almost  irresistible  when  Sally,  feeling 
for  a  place  on  which  to  sit  down^  mored  herself 
within  reaohi 

*'  Take  care  where  you  sit,  my  dear,"  said 
Jtfrsi  Marshall.  "  Here,  I  will  give  you  a  seat 
fm  my  chestb'' 

This  chest  was  directly  opposite  the  bed,  so 
that  Jane  could  see  the  face  under  the  black 
bonnet,  and  convince  herself  that  the  old  wo« 
mfcmii&h  little  figure  ih  bj-own  stuff  gown  and 
white  kerchief  was  Teally  the  sister  Sally  she  had 
last  seen  in  blue  frock  and  jpiriafore.  During  the 
whole  day,  Jane  sat  on  the  stairs  behind  the 
half*  shut  dbor,  listening  to  Sally's  cheerful  tales 
about  the  doings  at  the  Asylum,  and  to  her  fre« 
quent  inquiries  about  both  her  sisters,  and  trem- 
bling when  any  of  the  little  ones  spoke,  lest  they 
should  reveal  her  presence.  Many  perplexing 
tnd  ds^gferouB  questions  too  were  asked. 

K  2 
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*'  Which  of  you  sighs  bo?  I  should  not  ask  if 
it  eoald  be  you,  cousin ;  but  it  comes  from  the 
other  side." 

Again,  when  Jane's  dinner  was  being  carried 
to  her. 

"  Ah,  we  are  not  allowed  to  move  at  dinner- 
time, happen  what  will :  and  you  used  not  to  let 
us  either ;  and  now  Ann  has  gone  upstairs  twice 
since  we  sat  down."    Again, 

**  I  have  leave  to  knit  what  I  please  on 
Saturdays ;  so  I  am  knitting  a  pair  of  mittens 
for  Jane,  against  she  comes  to  see  me,  which  I 
hope  she  will  one  day  ;  but  be  sure  you  none  of 
you  tell  her  about  the  mittens.  I  spoiled  two 
pair  in  trying,  and  she  would  be  so  sorry  to 
know  how  I  wasted  my  time  and  the  cotton.*'  * 

"  Poor  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Marshall  at  night, 
when  Sally  was  gone ;  "  it  seems  wicked  to  take 
advantage  of  her  infirmity  to  deceive  her  ;  but  it 
is  all  for  her  good,  placed  where  she  is  by  her 
blindness.  Tt  would  be  far  more  cruel  to  tell 
her  all,  when  it  may  be  that  she  need  never  know 
it." 

Jane  took  all  this  upon  herself;  but,  while  she 
blamed  herself  for  having  caused  this  new  prac- 
tice of  concealment,  she  was  far  more  grieved  at 
it  in  John  Marshall's  case.  She  did  not  strictly 
owe  any  confidence  to  Sally,  but  she  did  to  John 
Marshall ;  and  the  idea  that  he  had  left  her  the 
same  blessing  with  the  rest  of  her  family  when 
he  died,  gave  her  far  more  pain  than  any  tears 
or  reproaches  from  Sally  could  ever  do. 
One  Sundav,  when  cousin  Marshall  had  gone 
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to  church  Id  the  morhitig  with  her  family,  and 
left  her  house  apparently  shut  up,  as  usual ;  and 
when,  moreover,  it  was  so  fine  a  day  as  to  have 
taken  almost  all  the  neighbours  from  their  homes, 
Jane  came  down  to  prepare  the  dinner,  feeling 
quite  secure  from  interruption^  She  was  stand- 
ing kneading  the  dumplings,  when  a  noise  was 
beard  outside,  and  she  had  but  a  moment's  time 
to  escape  upstairs  before  her  aunt  Bell  lifted  the 
latch  and  entered.  Seeing  the  dough  on  the 
board  and  nobody  there  to  knead  it,  she  natu- 
rally proceeded  to  the  bedroom,  where  she  found 
Jane  on  the  bed  with  coverings  thrown  over  her. 
Questions  and  explanations  followed. — How  long 
had  Jane  been  unwell,  and  did  she  expect  to  go 
back  to  her  place  when  recovered?  Why  did 
she  not  let  her  aunt  know  of  her  arrival  ?  though, 
to  be  sure,  there  was  no  use  in  expecting  help 
from  her,  distressed  as  she  was.  Jane  was  really 
glad  to  turn  the  conversation  away  ftiom  her  own 
troubles  to  those  of  Mrs.  Bell,  who  was,  as  sh^ 
herself  said,  as  good  as  a  widow ^  her  husband 
having  absconded.  Dear  I  had  not  Jane  heard 
of  it  ?  He  had  been  advertised  by  the  overseers 
in  the  newspapers,  and  a  great  fuss  had  bisen 
made  about  it ;  but,  for  her  part,  she  was  con- 
Yinced  it  was  the  best  thing  he  tould  do  fot  her 
and  the  children,  to  go  And  find  a  settlement  in 
a  distant  parish,  leaving  his  family  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  his  oWn»  Where  had  he  gone  ? — 
Why,  supposing  she  knew,  was  it  likely  she 
should  tell  before  the  y^at  was  out  t  However, 
he  had  made  all  safe  by  not  giving  a  Iiint  in 
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which  directioti  he  should  travel.  Jane  asked 
what  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  secret  for 
a  year  ?  He  would  surely  be  out  of  reach  before 
the  year  was  over,  if  at  all.  Mrs.  Bell  laughed 
and  said  she  saw  Jane  did  not  know  how  to  get 
a  settlement  $  and  explained  to  her  that  her  hus- 
band's aim  was  to  obtain  a  claim  on  a  distant 
and  prosperous  parish,  which  must  be  done  either 
by  living  forty  days  on  an  estate  of  his  own, 
worth  thirty  pounds,  or  in  a  rented  tenement  of 
the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds,  or  by  serving  an 
apprenticeship,  or  by  going  through  a  year's 
service  on  a  yearly  hiring  as  an  unmarried  man. 
This  last  was,  of  course,  the  only  means  within 
his  power;  and  to  make  sure  of  it,  it  was  his 
part  to  keep  to  himself  whence  he  had  come, 
and  that  he  had  a  wife  and  family ;  and  her^s  to 
remain  ignorant  whither  he  had  gone,  and  not  to 
inquire  for  her  husband  for  a  year  afc  least. 

^*  Do  you  call  this  a  cheat,  my  dear?"  she 
went  on.  ''  Lord!  what  a  tender  conscience 
you  have!  It  is  no  worse  than  what  is  done 
every  day.  Would  you  think  it  such  a  very 
wicked  thing  now, — suppose  a  young  treature  like 
you  should  have  happened  to  have  a  misfortune, 
and  should  wish  her  in£Eint  to  have  a  settlement  in 
a  particular  parish, — would  you  think  it  such  a 
very  wicked  thing  to  hide  yourself  and  keep 
your  condition  a  secret  from  the  officers  till  your 
child  was  born  V*  And  Mrs.  Bell  looked  in« 
quisitively  in  her  niece's  face» 

"  That  would  be  telling  no  lie,*'  replied  Jane, 
her  face  making  the  confession  which  she  kept 
'^^r  tongue  from  uttering. 
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*^  Well ;  and  whose  &ult  is  it,  my  dear,  that 
lies  are  told  about  the  matter  ?  If^the  laws  put 
such  difficulty  in  the  day  of  getting  relief,  we 
are  driven  to  tell  fibs ;  for  relief  we  must  have." 

Mrs.  Marshall,  who  had  overheard  some  of  the 
conversation,  and  now  came  to  Jane's  assistance, 
observed  that  the  fault  seemed  to  her  to  be  in 
the  laws  giving  relief  at  al]»  Mischiefs  out  of 
number  came  of  it,  and  no  good  that  she  saw. 
Tlie  more  relief  the  law  gave,  the  more  it  might 
give,  to  judge  by  the  swarms  of  paupers;  and 
all  this  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  honest  and 
independent  folks  to  get  their  brea(].  She 
thought  her  own  experience,  and  Mrs.  Bell's 
together,  might  be  enough  to  show  how  bad  the 
system  was. 

"  Mine,  I  grant  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Bel! ;  "  but 
what  have  you  had  to  do  with  it?     You,  that 
pride  yourself  on  never  having  touched  a  penny 
of  parish  money." 

**  Thanks,  under  God,  to  my  husband,  cousin 
Bell,  we  have  been  beholden  to  nobody  but  our- 
selves for  our  living.  We  have  never  had  to 
bear  the  scornful  glance  from  the  rate-payers, 
nor  the  caprice  of  the  overseer,  nor  any  of  the 
uncertainty  of  depending  on  what  might  fail  us, 
nor  the  shame  of  calling  our  children  paupers. — 
I  say  these  things  freely,  cousin  BeU,  because  I 
know  you  have  been  too  long  used  to  them 
to  mind  them. — ^We  have  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  workhouse  on  our  own  account ; 
nor  ever  been  driven  to  expose  our  want  when 
it  was  the  greatest ;  or  tempted  to  fib  by  word 
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9f  tet  to  fBl  more  ihati  ^ur  iMte  df  other  p^o« 
ple't  monej.  Yet,  the  worst  things  v,e  h&ve 
■itilered  hare  Misen  out  of  these  poor  laws  ;  and 
the  w«irtt  thing  ahoiit  them  is,  that  those  suffer 
hj  them  who  desire  to  hate  hothin^  to  do  with 
them*  They  prevent  people  going  where  their 
kbour  ia  wanted,  and  would  be  well  paid,  and 
keep  them  in  a  place  where  there  are  far  moni 
hands  than  diere  is  work  for.  Honest,  hard^ 
working  meui  like  my  husband,  have  always  felt 
the  hardship  of  either  being  Obliged  to  stay 
where  wages  were  low  from  the  number  of  la- 
bourers»  or  to  give  tip  their  settlements  for  the 
ohance  of  work  in  some  other  place/' 

^'  He  had  better  hAve  nun  off  by  himself,  and 
left  his  settlement  to  you  and  the  chUdren/'  ob** 
serf  ed  Mrs.  BelL 

*'  John  Marshall  Was  not  the  man  to  do  that, 
cmisia*  But,  M  I  Wei  saying,  many  it  Hme 
when  we  were  brought  very  loW,  so  mtich  sO 
that  my  husband  had  Dot  Had  his  pint,  nor  the 
childrM  anything  Ikft  hreAd  fo^  li  week,  and  less 
of  that  thM  th^y  co^ld  have  eftten,^iit  many 
Bueh  tim^  we  hav6  been  told  of  this  parish  and 
that  perisk  whiM  IMlis  Was  {ilehty  of  work  and 
good  WAgH^  aiid  havt^  ka^  half  a  mind  to  go 
and  try  onr  fortune ;  but  we  nlways  remembered 
that  Bo  meny  tBof«  ne«dy  peopli^  would  be  likely 
to  do  the  samii,  thkt  it  would  sOon  cease  to  be  h 
good  pttitth»  and  we  might  have  left  i,  place 
where  we  Wei^e  kttoWn  «hd  rtsb^eted.  fot  what 
would  ftmt  to  be  no  good.  I  We  heard  that 
tkeee  ftfottito  ptfMM  ar«  «tidom  lon^  pto^ 
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perous  under  the  best  management,  for  paupers 
contrive,  by  all  sorts  of  tricks,  to  get  a  settlement 
in  them." 

^^  Well ;  that  makes  an  end,  however,  of  your 
complaint  of  there  not  being  labour  where  labour 
is  wanted.'^ 

*^  Indeed  it  does  not,  cousin  Bell;  for  they 
are  mostly  idle  men  and  cheats  that  wander  about 
making  experiments  on  such  places.  Sober, 
good  labourers,  would  be  much  more  ready  to  go 
where  they  are  wanted,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear 
of  losing  their  settlements.  Such  end,  as  my 
husband  did,  by  staying  in  their  own  parish  to 
have  their  labour  poorly  paid,  and  to  see  rogues 
and  vagabonds  consuming  what  would  have 
added  to  their  wages,  if  labour  had  been  left  to 
earn  its  due  reward." 

Mrs*  Bell  did  not  care  about  all  this  ;  all  she 
knew  was  that  people  must  live,  and  that  she  and 
her  famiiy  could  not  have  lived  without  the 
parish,  and  a  deal  of  help  besides. 

"  The  very  thing  I  complain  of  most,  cousin: 
Bell,  is,  tl^at  those  who  have  the  relief  are  those 
that  know  and  care  the  least  about  the  matter. 
It  is  they  that  are  above  taking  the  relief  that 
have  good  reason  to  know,  and  much  cause  to 
care,  that  their  labour  cannot  be  properly  paid, 
and  that  their  children  cannot  have  a  fair  chance 
in  the  world,  while  the  money  that  should  pay 
their  wages  is  spent  without  bringing  any  more 
gain  than  if  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  It  is 
because  such  as  you,  cousin  Bell,  care  about 
nothing  but  getting  leUefi  that  such  husbands  as 
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mine  hit  Ihtfb  natural  rest  iMrough  ftimietjrf  and 
pinch  themtelYeB  and  work  themi^res  into  their 
graves,  and  die,  not  knowing  but  their  familiea 
aiajr  come  to  be  patipera  after  alK~^I  atn  Wafm, 
emuin,  but  you'll  encase  me }  nothing  dhafes  ni« 
so  easily  as  thinking  of  this ;  the  more  from  re« 
memberhng  nearly  the  last  words  my  husband 
spoke.  *  I  hope*'  says  he,*^but  I  thought  there 
vras  little,  hope  is  hb  tone^  or  in  his  face) — *  I 
hope  you  and  yours  will  be  able  to  keep  free  of  the 
parish*  Get  the  boys  into  my  dub,  if  they  live 
to  be  old  enough ;  and  then  they  will  keep  their 
mother  and  sisters  free  of  the  parish*'-^!  thank 
God  i  we  can  get  on  at  present ;  but  I  iome« 
times  tlunk  some  of  us  will  end  our  days  in  th« 
workhouse,  if  Idle  and  needy  people  go  on  to  in« 
crease  as  they  do,  and  to  eat  up  the  substane^ 
they  never  he]ped«  as  we  have  done,  to  make.'* 

'*  It  will  be  some  time  yet,  eousin  Marshall, 
befbre  3roUr  boys  can  belong  to  the  club/' 

'*  Yes ;  but  in  thu  meanwhile  there  is  the 
Savings  Bank,  where  the  girls  can  put  their  little 
savings  ai  well  as  the  boys.  Not  that  they 
have  done  imytliing  in  that  way  yet,  except  my 
eldest  and  Ann.  But  the  others  are  eArning 
their  own  elotheii" 

Mrs.  Bell  asked  Jane  wliether  it  was  not  a 
nice  thing  for  her  sister  Ann  to  have  a  little 
money  in  the  bank  ready  for  such  occasions  as 
Jane's  pf«sent  iUneSs  ?  She  supposed  Jane  was 
now  using  it  up ;  and  to  be  sure  it  was  a  charm* 
ing  thing  to  hate  such  help  at  hand.  MrSs  Mar« 
shaii>  who  knew  that  one  of  Jnnu*s  giiefr  waa 
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depiving  Ann  of  her  Hitle  stbfe,  iftfeii  h$t  lb*, 
pam  of  replying  by  invUiBg  Mrs.  BoU  down  to 
dinner. 

At  iHe  dose  ef  the  mea),  Mr«.  Bell  ^8|  « 
longing  eye  on  the  few  fragmenti  t))0  bid  lef^ 
Her  children  had  ofily  a  orust  of  broid  to  eat 
this  day  ;  and  the  conpdaiiiQd  maeh  of  tbo  liayd* 
ships  they  were  reduced  to,  ahowing  how  her 
only  gown  was  wearing  ouft,  and  relating  that  il. 
was  ruinoua  work  to  do  as  she  was  doing  iiow» 
pawning  her  blanket  in  the  morning  |o  release 
her  gown,  and  the  gown  In  the  evimlDg  to  raleas^ 
the  blanket.  Cousin  Marshall  was  grieved  for 
the  children,  but,  eharitabla  as  she  was  known  to> 
be,  she  offered  no  help.  She  had  BOlbiag  to 
spare,  and  had  done  hst  utmost  in  giving  9 
hearty  dinner ;  and,  if  she  had  had  the  means, 
she  would  have  bestowed  them  where  they  might 
have  afforded  real  relief^  wMcli  lio  charity  ever 
did  to  Mrs.  Bell. 

This  woman  seld^  visiti^  her  neighbours 
without  leaving  them  cause  to  wish  that  she  had 
stayed  way.  This  waa  tbo  case  ip  the  present 
instance.  She  whispered  her  suspicions  of  Jane's 
situation,  either  to  the  parish  offioers,ort9  s^nw 
one  who  carried  it  round  to  them  ;  and  thi»  cm^ 
sequence  was  that  the  poor  girl  was  bunted  up^ 
taken  before  a  maffistrate  to  be  awomt  and  re* 
moved  to  the  workhouse  to  abide  ber  oonftn#r 
ment.  In  return  to  her  bitter  reproaobes  Iha 
next  time  they  met,  Mrs.  Bell  laughed*  and  said 
she  thought  she  had   done  them  all  •  gratl 

kindness.— Cottiin  M«»haU  oatsH  to  tit  ymjt 
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glad  to  be  reHered  of  tlie  charge,  and  Jan^ 
would  be  sure  of  a  husband  if  her  lover  could  be 
found  up.  Jane's  views  had,  however,  been 
altered  by  her  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Marshall. 
She  would  much  rather  have  gone  to  service  and 
tried  to  atone  for  what  was  done,  than  remain 
to  be  the  pauper-wife  of  a  man  who  bad  cruelly 
deceived  her,*— who  would  not  marry  unless  he 
could  be  caught»-— and  who,  being  an  unwilling, 
would  be  probably  an  unkind,  husband*  Her 
good  cousin  feared  something  worse  for  her  than 
the  misery  of  her  lot :  she  feared  that  this  misery 
might  drive  her  to  habitual  vice ;  and  that  her 
re*entrance  into  the  workhouse  might  prove  the 
date  from  whidi  she  would  become  a  castaway 
from  her  family  for  even 
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WHAT  IS  CHARITY  ? 


Nun  heaid  of  Jane's  return  to  the  workhouse^ 
and  of  her  confinement,  from  Mr.  Burke,  who 
attended  Mr.  Effingham's  family,  and  who  re- 
cognised, to  his  great  surprise,  Ned  Bridgeman 
In  the  boy  who  one  day  opened  the  gate  for  him, 
And  followed  to  bold  his  horse.  Whenever  he 
came,  from  that  time  forward,  he  inquired  for  Ned, 
tod  was  ready  to  make  the  wlshed-for  reply  to 
the  customary  petition,  not  to  teU  the  officers  or 
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anybody  belonging  to  ihem,  where  be  was,  but 
just  to  inform  cousin  Marshall  and  his  sisters 
that  he  was  well,  and  likely  to  go  on  earning  a 
living.    It  was  in  vain  to  reason  with  him,  that 
the  parish  could  desire  nothing  more  than  that 
he  should  maintain  himself,  and  that  the  officers 
would  be  glad  to  leave  him  unmolested.     He 
had  eloped,  and  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  be  carri^  back  whence  he  came ; 
and  had,  moreover,  such  a  horror  of  the  place 
and  people  connected  with  his  short  period  of 
pauperism,  that  he  longed  above  all  things  to 
keep  out  of  sight  of  the  one,  and  be  forgotten 
by  the  other.   The  pauper  labourers  who  worked 
with  him  in  the  field,  discovered  something  of 
this,  and  amused  themselves  by  alarming  him 
with  dark  hints,  from  time  to  time,  that  some 
danger  impended.    They  were  not  over-fond  of 
him,  harmless  and  good-natured  as  he  was*    The 
bailiff  was  apt  to  hold  him  up  aa  an  example  to 
them  in  an  injudicious  way,  and  Ned's  horror  of 
pauperism,-«-his  pride,  as  his  companions  called 
it, — ^was  not  exactly  the  quality  to  secure  their 
good  fellowship.    They  teased  the  boy  sadljr* 
and  Mr.  Burke  thought  he  looked  more  and 
more,  grave  every  time  he  saw  him.    The  gen- 
tleman was  not,  therefore,  much  surpsised  when 
he  was  told  one  day  that  Ned  was  missing,  nov 
did  he  give  much  heed  to  the  remarks  on  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  boy  who  had  twice  absconded. 
On  finding  that,  so  far  firom  having  done  any-* 
thing  dishonest,  Ned  had  left  nearly  half-a-crown 
of  his  savings  in  Mr.  Effingham's  hands,  Mr. 
8  h 
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Burke  nad«  inqiui^  into  the  elrooiiistanees,  and 
jfbund  ilvit,  as  he  suspected,  Ned  had  been  assured 
^at  the  officers  w^re  after  him,  and  so  cruelly 
teuoted  with  his  sister's  shame,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  he  had  gone  farther  up  the  country, 
where  he  might  woik  in  peace,  if  work  was  to  be 
found..  Nothtagf  could  he  done  but  to  take 
diarge  of  'his  money,  and  hivest  it  where  it 
might  increase  till  the  owner  should  be  forth- 
coming to  okdm  it  So  Mr.  Burke  pocketed  the 
two  shiUxngs  and  fourpeiiee  half-penny  as  care- 
fully as  if  it  had  been  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
saw  that  It  was  pkoed  in  the  Savfaigs  Bank  with 
Ann's,  and  made  as  light  as  he  could  to  the 
family  of  the  fkct  that  he  no  longer  knew  where 
the  lad  waa;  adding' that  Ned  was  a  boy  whom 
he  would  trust  all  over  the  world  by  himself,  and 
prophesying  that  he  wouM  re-appear  some  day 
to  be  a^edit  aad  a  help  to  his  orphan  sisters. 

On  one  oocandn  when  Mr.  Burke  was  enter- 
ing the  idllage  of  Titfotd,  he  ov<ertook  Mr.  Efing* 
ham  widking  slowly  with  his  head  bent  down,, 
and  hia  hands  In  hia  poekets.  He  looked,  xxp 
wh^ii  gieeted  by^  lids  friend,  who  accosted  him 
with-^ 

'  *<  I  am  afviidyou  are  t(^  be  one  of  my  patients 
to-day,  to  judg^  by  your  gait  and  €k>untenanoe. 
What  can  be  the  matter?  No  misfortune  at 
home,  I  hope  f** 

*•  No  J  but  I  have  just  heard  something  that 
h^s  shocked  me  very  much.  There  is  an  execu- 
lk>n  at  Dale's,** 

•  «  How  hatd  that  poor  man  has  straggled !  *» 
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obserred  Mr.  Bui^he^   ^^ And'  has  it  even  come, 
to  this  at  lafit  t '• 

*^^Evea  so;  and  ^rdUgh  no  fault  of  his  own 
that  I  cto  see.  They  an  distraining  for  the 
rate.'* 

**  Ajr,  that  is  the  way,  Effingham.  Thus  is 
out  pauper  list  swelled,  year  by  yean  It  growd 
at  both  ends.  Paupers  multiply  their  own  wxrn^ 
bers  as  fast  as  they  can^  and  rake-payers  sink 
down  into  rate-receiyens  This  will  probably.  b« 
Dale's  fate,  as  It  has  been  that  of  many  little 
farmers  before  him.  And  if  it  is,  he  will  only 
anticipate  by- a  few  3rears  the  fitte  of  others  be- 
sides small  fitrmers,  of  riiopkeepers,  manu&e^ 
turers,  merchants,  and  agricUhiirists  of  .every 
class ;  always  proyidingthat  some  radical  ameuoU 
ment  of  the  system  does  not  take  nlace."    . 

«'  God  fae^  us  !"*  cried  Effinghatt.  ^<  If  80^ 
our  security  is  gone,  as  a  nation,  and  4b  indin^ 
duals.'*  -    .       * 

**  4t  present,  Effingham,  the  security  of  proH 
party  id  to  the  pauper,  and  not  to  the  proprietos, 
howevet  rich  ne  may  be.  The  proprietor  ib 
compelled,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  to  pay  more 
and  more  to  the  rate  till  his  profits  are  absorbed, 
and  he  is  obliced  to  relinquish  his  undertakings 
one  after  another;  field  after  field  goes  out  of 
cultivation,  his  capital  is  gradually  transferred  to 
his  wages-fund*  which  is  paid  away  without 
bringing  an  adequate  return ;  and  when  all  but 
his  fixed  capital  is  gone,  that  becomes  liable  to 
seizure,  and  the  ruin  is  complete.  There  is  no 
more  security  of  property-,  under  such  a  system, 
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dian  there  is  security  6t  life  to  a  poor  wretch  in 
a  quicksand,  who  feels  himself  swallowed  up  inch 
by  inch.  The  paupers  meanwhile  are  sure  of 
their  relief  as  long  as  the  law  subsists.  They 
are  to  be  provided  for  at  all  events,  let  what  will 
become  of  other  people.  While  Dale  has  been 
fretting  by  day,  and  tossing  by  night  under  the 
burden  of  his  cares,  his  pauper  labourers  have 
been  supporting  a  very  different  kind  of  burden', 
«-*the  burden  of  the  pauper  song, 

<  Hang  sorrow  and  cast  away  care, 
The  parish  is  bound  to  ^d  us  * '  ** 

*'  This  very  security  of  property,  which  is  the 
most  precious  of  an  independent  man's  rights," 
said  Effingham,  ^^  seems  to  be  the  most  pemi- 
tious  thing  in  ^e  world  to  the  indigent  One 
may  fairly  call  it  so  in  relation  to  them,  for  they 
aeem  to  consider  the  produce  of  the  rate  as  their 
property/' 

•*  It  is  really  so,'*  replied  Burke.  **  They  know 
it  to  be  the  lawful  property  of  the  pauper  body, 
and  that  the  only  question  is  how  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed? As  long  as  they  know  this,  they  will 
po  on  multiplying  the  claims  upon  it  till  nothing 
IS  lefi  with  which  to  satisfy  them/* 

*'  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Effingham, ''  that  none 
of  the  checks  that  have  ever  been  tried  have 
done  any  good ;  they  seem  rather  to  have  made 
the  matter  worse." 

"  I  do  not,think  it  strange,  Effingham.  None 
of  the  remedies  have  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  none  could  therefore  effect  lasting  good. 
The  test  is  just  this :  do  they  tend  to  lessen  the 
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mmiBer  of  tbe  dildigent?  Unless  tKey  da  this, 
they  may  afford  relief  to  a  generation,  or  shift 
a  burden  from  one  district  to  another,  or  from 
one  class  of  producers  upon  another ;  but  they 
will  not  improve  the  system.  Look  at  the  ex<« 
periments  tried !  First,  paup^s  were  to  wear 
a  badge,  a  mark  of  infamy.  Of  course,  the  pro« 
fligate  and  hardened  were  the  readiest  to  put  it  on, 
and  those  who  had  modesty  and  humble  pride  re- 
fused it,  and  obtained  help  only  through  the  com« 
passion  of  overseers,  who  evaded  the  regulation 
so  perpetually,  that  it  was  abolished  as  useless^ 
While  it  lasted,  profligate  pauperism  increased 
very  rapidly;  Next  came  ^e  expedient  of 
workhouses,  in  which  the  poor  wete  expected  to 
do  more  work,  and  be  fed  less  expensively,  than  in 
their  own  houses.  But  here  agaiil  the  rogue  and 
vagabond  class  reaped  the  advantage,  the  houses 
being  detested  by  the  sober  and  quiet ;  and  the 
choice  of  the  latter  to  pine  at  home,  rather  than 
be  shut  up  in  a  workhouse,  otcasioned  a 
dimmution  of  tiie  rate  for  slorme  time ;  but  that 
time  has  long  been  overj  and  now  the  mainte^ 
nance  ef  a  pauper  coi^ts  three  or  four  times  a^ 
much  in  a  workhouse  as  out  of  it,  there  bekig  n0 
inducement  to  the  paupers  to  work,  and  but 
little  to  their  managers  to  economise.  And  this 
is  just  what  any  one  might  have  foretold  from  the 
beginning,  if  he  had  seen  what  experience  hat 
plainly  taught  us,  that  tndiglenee  must  spread 
while  numbers  increase,  and  while  the  sub^ 
sistence-fund,  on  which  they  are  to  be  supported, 
is  consumed  uif^productiyelY/' .     _ 
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.  **  But  mtj  nniirodttclively?'*  said  fifingfiam* 
V I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  some 
node  of  management,  by  which  manufactures 
might  be  carried  on  by  paupers  with  pretty  good 
success.'* 

*'  Suppose  it  to  be  so,  accordmg  to  what  I 
imagine  you  to  mean  by  success^-^-suppose  a 
certain  quantity  of  produce  to  be  achieved  and  dis- 
posed of, — this  is  m  itself  a  great  evil.  Capital 
raised  by  forcible  means,  arbitrarily  applied,  and 
made  to  bring  a  return  iirom  an  artificial  market, 
can  never  be  so  productive  as  if  it  found  a  natu- 
ral channel;  and  its  employment  in  this  artifi- 
cial manner  is  a  serious  injury  to  individual 
capitalists.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  work- 
house where  work  is  really  done  a  manufacturer, 
while  paying  to  the  rate,  bitterly  feels  diat  he 
is  subscribing  the  means  by  which  his  trade  is  to 
be  stolen  from  him.  It  is  adding  insult  to  injury 
to  set  up  in.  the  fitces  of  rate-payers  workhouse 
manufacturesy  which  are  to  have  a  preference 
in  the  market  to  their  own.  In  all  these  cases,- 
however,  the  object  fails.  To  all  remedies  yet 
tried,  the  same  fundamental  objection  applies : 
they  all  encourage  the  increase  of  population, 
while  they  sink  ca{atal.  What  we  want  is  the 
very  reverse  of  this, — we  want  a  reproduction  of 
capital  with  increase,  and  a  limitation  of  numbera 
within  a  due  proportion  to  thia  fund." . 

**  What  do  you  think,  then,  of  the  methods 
proposed  for  the  ^melioration  of  the  system  i  ** 

*•  Which  ?    There  are  so  many," 

*•  The  cottage  system,  for  one.** 
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^^  It  will  not  bear  the  te^t.  Under  no  system 
does  population  increase  more  rapidly ; — ^witness 
Ireland ;  and  in  addition  to  the  worst  evils  that 
afflict  Ireland,  we  should  have  that  of  a  legal 
claim  to  support,  which  effectually  prevents  the 
due  improvement  of  capital.  Cottages  would 
prove  no  better  than  workhouses,  depend  upon 
it" 

^'  Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  assessing 
new  kinds  of  property  ?  " 

*'  Worse  and  worse  5  This  would  be  only 
casting  more  of  our  substance  into  the  gulf  be-* 
fore  its  time.  It  would  be  helping  to  increase  the 
number  of  paupers;  it  would  be  encouraging  the 
unproductive  consamption  of  capital ;  it  would 
be " 

**  Like  pouring  water  into  one  of  your  dropsi- 
cal patients,"  said  Effingham,  smiling, 

**  Just  so,  Effingham ;  and  it  needs  no  great 
skill  to  foresee  the  result  in  both  cases/' 

*«  Then  there  are  Benefit  Clubs,"  replied  Effing, 
ham.  *^  Some  think  that  if  they  were  made  ob- 
ligatory by  law,  they  might  soon  supersede  the 
poor-rate.     What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  ** 

'*  No  man  approves  such  societies  more  than  I, 
as  long  as  they  are  voluntary  5  but  fellowship  of 
this  kind  would  lose  its  virtue,  I  doubt,  by  being 
made  compulsory.  There  are  no  means  that  I 
know  of,  of  compelling  a  man  who  will  not  earn 
to  store  his  earnings ;  and  the  frugal  and  indus- 
trious will  do  it  without  compulsion,  as  soon  as 
they  understand  the  matter :  so  that  in  fact  the 
worst  classes  of  society  would  be  left  as  free  to 
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foam,  aad  beg,  and  steal*  as  if  the  institation 
did  not  exist." 

**  Bui  Friendly  Sodeties  and  Benefit  Clubs  will 
bear  your  tesl^  Tbey  tend  to  the  increase  of 
capital,  and,  by  encouraging  prudence,  to  the 
limitation  of  numbers." 

••  True ;.  and  therefore  I  wish  they  were  m 
rniiversal  operation  among  the  working  classes  ; 
but  this  must  be  by  voluntary  association.  It 
will  be  a  work  of  time  to  convince  our  whole 
population  of  their  advantages ;  and  even  then  the 
less  indnsCriooa  part  will  rather  depend  on  the 
poor  rate,  if  it  still  subsists.  We  must  have 
recourse  to  some  speedier  method  of  lessening 
our  burdens,  giving  all  possible  encouragement 
to  Friendly  Societies  in  the  mean  time." 

*'  What  method  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  relief 
is  already  given  in  every  possible  way." 

**  Ay;  there  b  the  mistake,  Effinghanu 
People  think  they  give  relief  in  giving  money."  - 

*'  I  seldom  give  money,"  replied  ^Effingham. 

*'  No;  but  you  give  what  money  will  buy, 
which  is,  begging  your  pardon,  worse  than  in- 
effectual. Now,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I* 
should  like  to  know  how  much  you  spent  on 
ooals  and  blankets  the  first  Christmas  you  settled 
here,  and  how  much  last  year  ?** 

*'  I  began  with  devoting  five  pounds  a  year  to 

this  purpose ;  but  it  increased  sadly.     I  stopped 

short  two  years  ago  at  twenty  pounds ;   but  it 

grieved  me  to  the  heart   to   do   so,   for  more 

objects  remain  now  unsupplied* than  I  supplied' 
•^  first."  .  . .  . 
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''Probably;  and  are  these  new  applicants 
strangers  from  other  parishes  brought  round 
you  by  your  bounty,  or  are  more  of  your  near 
neighbours  in  a  condition  for  receiving  chanty  ?** 

'^  Dale  reproaches  me  with  having  brought  an 
inundation  of  paupers  from  a  distance ;  but  really 
our  own  population  has  incceased  wonderfully." 

**  And  the  more  support  you  offer  them,  friend, 
the  more  surprisingly  they  will  increase,  if  there 
can  be  anything  siuprising  in  the  case.  Surely  you 
do  not  mean  to  go  on  giving  coals  and  blankets  ?  " 

*^  What  can  I  do  ?  You  would  call  me  cruel 
to  withdraw  the  gift,  if  you  could  see  the  destitur 
tion  of  the  poor  creatures.  I  am  completely  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed.  If  I  go  on,  poverty  in- 
creases ;  if  1  stop,  the  people  will  freeze  and  pine 
before  my  eyes.    What  a  dilemma  I " 

*'  Much  like  that  of  government  about  its 
pauper  subjects.  I  should  reconunend  the  same 
method  to  both." 

**  To  fix  a  maxinmm,  I  suppose ;  to  declare 
the  amount  beyond  which  relief  shall  not  be 
given  ?  I  have  tried  that,  and  it  does  not  succeed. 
Twenty  pounds  a  year  is  my  maximum,  and  is 
known  to  be  so ;  but  every  one  hopes  to  have  a 
portion  of  it,  and  reckons  upon  his  share  nearly 
as  confidently  as  if  all  were  sure  of  it.*' 

*'  Of  course ;  and  there  is  the  additional  evil  of 
admitting  the  principle  of  a  claim  to  support, 
which  is  at  the  bottpm  of  the  mischief.— -No ;  to 
fix  a  maximum  is  to  unite  the  evils  of  the 
maintenance  and  the  abolition  of  the  pauper 
system ;  and  both  are  bad  enough  smgly.    If  I 
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w«re  yoti«  nd  if  I  irete  ilie  gomromeait,  I  wduld 
immediately  disayow  the  principle  in  quettknii 
and  take  measmreB  for  ceanng  to  act  upon  it.  If 
I  wefe  you,  I  woold  lexplain  to  my  neighbouci 
that,  finding  this  mode  of  charity  create  more 
misery  than  it  relieres,  I  should  discontinuB  it 
in  the  way  which  appears  to  inflict  the  least 
hardshiiK  I  would  give  notice  Uiat,  after  the 
next  Christmas  donation,  no  more  coals  and 
blankets  shall  be  given  except  to  tikose  aged  and 
sickly  people  who  at  present  look  for  them ;  and 
that  no  new  applicants  whatever  shall  be  placed 
on  the  list,  the  object  beinff  to  have  the  charity 
die  out  as  soon  as  possible/' 

**  But  I  shall  be  railed  at  wfaerevor  I  turn  my 
ftiot.  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  pull  my  house 
about  my  ears.  They  will  rob  my  poultry«yard, 
and  bum  my  ricks.    They  will— -*-^* 

**  Very  like  the  situation,  of  government !  'f 
exclaimed  Mr.  Burke.  *'  The  very  same  difiii- 
culties  on  a  smaller  scalei^.  Friend,  you  must 
bear  the  railing  for  a  time,  smoe  it  comes  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  what  you  have  already 
done.  I  am  sure  so  benevolent  a  man  as  you 
would  rather  endure  this  personal  inconvenience 
than  add  to  the  misery  around  yoti.  You  are 
capable  of  heroism  in  retriering  a  mistake, 
Emngtiam.    As  for  your  house  and  other  pro- 

?erty,  you  must  take  measures  to  protect  it. 
ou  must  firmly  and  gently  repress  tendencies 
to  violence  which  arise,  as  you  now  perceive, 
from  an  error  of  your  own." 
*'  1  wiU  eonsid^y  t9§ol^  and  aet^  and  that 
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w!i|b(]iu^  &el«3F,  ibt  (he  evH  is  pte^ixikg,'^  said 
££ngham, 

.  **  I  wish  goTernnnent  would  do  the  aame^" 
fepiied  Mr.  Burke.  ^^  We  hear  much  of  consi* 
deration^  but  the  resolve  is  yet  to  be  made ;  and 
bow  long  the  act  may  be  in  following,  it  is  im** 
possible  to  guess.  Meanwhile,  we  are  going 
headlong  to  ruin  as  fast  as  you  would  do  if  you 
answered  all  the  petitions  for  chanty  which 
wauld  be  brought  upon  you  by  unbounded  read]-* 
iaess  to  give..  Your  private  fortune  would  be 
gone  in  a  twinkling,  and  so  wUl  vanish  our 
national  resoiurceB." 

^  ^^  What  period  would  you  fix  for  aboUshix^g 
the  rate?" 

"  The  best  plan,  in  my  opinion,  ye|  proposedi 
is  this  :-r*to  enact  that  no  child  bom  from  any 
marriage  taking  place  within  a  year  from  th^ 
date  of  the  Uw,  and  bo  iUegitiiKiate  child  bom 
within  two  years  from  the  same  date,  shall  ever 
be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.  This  regulation 
should  be  made  known,  and  its  purpose  explained 
unlvertally ;  and  this,  if  j»operly  done,  mighty  I 
think,  prevent  viol^aee,  and  save  a  vast  amount 
of  future  distress*  The  pec^e  should  be  called 
together^  either  in  their  {daces  of  worship  or 
^sewhere,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the 
whole  population  to  listen,  and  the  case  should  be 
explained  to  them  by  their  pastors  or  others^  It 
is  so  plain  «  case,  and  so  capable  of  Ulustralioia^ 
that  I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  making  the  UKiat 
ignorant  comprehejid  it." 

•*  And  yet  the  details  are  vast," 
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**  Vast»  but  not  complicated;  so  Ae  whole 
might  be  conveyed  in  a  parable  which  any  child 
can  underatand.  I  think  I  dare  undertake  to 
prove  to  any  rational  being  that  national  distress 
cannot  be  relieved  by  money,  and  that  conse- 
quently individual  distress  cannot  be  so  relieved 
without  inflicting  the  same  portion  of  distress 
elsewhere.  A  child  can  see  that  if  there  is  so 
much  bread  in  a  country  and  no.  more,  and  if 
the  rich  give  some  of  the  poor  two  shillings  a 
day  that  they  may  eat  more  bread,  the  price  of 
bread  will  rise,  and  some  who  could  buy  before 
must  ffo  without  now.  Since  no  more  bread  is 
created  by  this  charity,  the  only  thing  done  is  to 
take  some  of  it  out  of  the  reach  of  purchasers  to 
give  it  to  paupers.*' 

*^  True :  the  only  real  charity  is  to  create  more 
bread ;  and,  till  this  can  be  done,  to  teach  men 
to  be  frugal  of  what  they  have, — ^I  happen  to 
know  a  case  which  illustrates  your  doctrine* 
Owen,  who  lives  in  this  village,  earned  ten  shil- 
lings a  week  before  the  last  scarcity.  He 
bought  eight  shillings'  worth  of  flour  for  his 
family,  and  had  two  to  spare  for  other  neces^ 
saries.  During  the  scarcity  he  received  four* 
teen  shillings  a  week  from  his  parish,  in  addition 
to  the  ten  he  earned ;  but  the  price  of  com  had 
risen  so  much  that  he  now  gave  twenty-two  shil- 
lings out  of  his  twenty-four  for  the  same  quantity 
of  flour;  so  that  he  had  still  two  shillings  left 
lor  other  necessaries ;  and  thus  was  no  richer 
with  twenty-four  shillings  than  he  had  been 
with  ten.* 
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**  If  there  had  been  many  such  cases,"  observed 
Mr.  Burke,  **  the  price  of  com  would  have  been 
even  higher  than  it  was.  The  best  charity  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  this  man  would  have  been  to 
teach  him  that  he  had  better  look  after  other 
kinds  of  food,  and  not  insist  on  such  an  abun- 
dance of  flour.  Do  not  you  think  he  could  have 
understood  this  ?  and  if  he  could,  why  should  not 
his  brethren  understand  the  state  of  the  pauper 
system,  and  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the 
measures  now" necessary  to  be  taken? — If  the 
regulation  I  have  described  had  been  made  when 
first  proposed,  there  would  have  been  much  less 
difficulty  than  now.  If  not  done  now,  there  is 
no  saying  how  soon  it  may  be  out  of  our  power 
to  do  anything.  We  are  now  borne  down,  we 
shall  soon  be  crushed,  by  the  weight  of  our 
burdens/* 

"  We  must  hasten  to  give  our  testimony,** 
said  Effingham  :  ^'  1,  by  withdrawing  my  dona- 
tions, and  declaring  why ;  you,  by— but  you 
have  given  yours,  I  suspect.  1  see  now  the 
reasons  of  your  resigning  your  offices  at  both  the 
charitable  institutions  where  I  and  others  took 
so  much  pains  to  get  you  in.  I  was  more  than 
half  angry  at  it  when  I  thought  of  our  canvass, 
and  all  the  disagreeablenesses  belonging  to  it  ;— 
and  all  done  and  endured  for  nothing.  But  I 
see  now  how  it  is.  I  can  only  hope  that  your 
going  out  of  office  may  do  more  good  than  your 
going  in  ;  and  what  more  caa  I  say  ?" 

•'  Nothing  more  gratifying  to  my  self-com- 
placency, I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  smiling. 
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**  I  baVe  had  my  recompense  already  10  finding 
tiuA  many  more  than  I  expected  attend  to  my 
Teaaons,  and  take  them  into  consideration  as  a 
matter  of  real  importance.  My  hopes  sometimea 
mount  so  high  as  to  flatter  ine  that  all  Great 
Britain  may  soon  he  effectually  employed  upon 
the  problem — How  to  hepuce  thb  nuvbkr  oir 

tHE  INOIOSMT." 


Chapter  IX, 

COUSIN  MARSHALL'S  END. 

It  was  some  years  before  any  tidings  came  of 
Ned  that  could  be  depended  upon.  At  length  a 
oountryman  caUed  on  the  widow  Man^iall  one 
market-day,  saying  that  he  bad  had  a  world  of 
trouble  tn  finding  her  out  in  the  small  place  she 
bad  got  into  outside  the  dty,  but  was  determmed 
not  to  meet  Ned  Bridgeman  agam  wilbont 
having  seen  her  and  delivered  Ned's  packet  inta 
her  own  band.  Mrs.  Marshidl  bad  nobody  liviag 
with  her  now  bat  her  youngest  dai^bter,  who 
happened  not  to  be  at  home  at  this  hour ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Marshall:  could  not  read,  she  was  obliged 
to  wait  til)  evening  to  know  what  was  in  the 
letter,  and  what  the  gmaea  was  for  which  tlie 
packet  contained,  ^e  obtained  great  satis- 
iaetion  from  the  countr3rmen  concerning  Ned, 
^ent  bioibar  love  aad  Ue^smg,  tad  the  promiae 
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0f  an  tiiiftweir  to  bis  letter  when  there  should  ba 
an  opportunity  of  sending  one,  which  might 
happen  by  means  of  the  present  messenger  with-* 
in  SIX  months.  Many  times  before  the  evening 
did  cousin  Marshall  open  the  letter,  and  examine 
it,  and  admire  as  much  of  it  as  was  apparent  to 
her;  viz.  the  evenness  of  the  lines  and  the 
absence  of  blots.  The  guinea,  too,  was  a  very 
good  sign.  The  letter  proved  that  his  workhouse 
schooling  had  not  been  lost  upon  him ;  and  the 
money-,  that  her  methods  of  education  had  taken 
effect  Her  answer,  written  down  by  her  daughter, 
was  as  fdllows  :— 

"  Dear  Ned, 

**  Your  letter  was  very  welcome  to  us,  since 
you  could  not  come  yourself.  I  do  not  wonder 
you  met  with  hardships  and  difficulty  in  settling. 
Such  is  the  way  with  many  people  in  these  days 
who  wish  to  be  beholden  to  nobody ;  but  such 
generally  meet  with  their  deserts  at  last,  as  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  have.  We  have  put  your 
guinea  into  the  Savings  Bank  for  you,  my  dear 
boy,  as,  thank  God !  we  none  of  us  want  it  at 
present,  and  there  was  half-a-guinea  of  yours 
there  before.  Now  I  dare  say  you  are  wonder- 
ing how  it  came  there  ?  It  is  the  half-crown  of 
wages  you  left  behind  you  at  Titford  that  Mr. 
Burke  took  care  of,  and  it  has  grown  into  half- 
a-guinea  by  not  being  touched,  which  I  hope 
will  be  good  news  to  you.  I  quite  approve  your 
wish  about  the  Friendly  Society,  knowing  how 
my  husband  did  the  wisest  thing  in  belonging  to 
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one,  and  at  times  could  have  got  througli  in  Ho 
other  way.  There  is  nothing  about  your  sifters 
that  should  give  you  any  scruple.  Sally,  poor 
thing,  is  very  contented  in  the  Asylum ;  and,  as 
the  people  there  are  fond  of  her,  has  fewer 
troubles  than  many  that  have  their  eyesight* 
I  have  not  seen  so  many  tears  from  her  since 
she  went  in  as  when  my  Susan  read  your  letter 
to  her»  and  she  sends  you  her  love,  Ann  is 
pretty  well  off  in  service,  having  nothing  to  corn-* 
plain  of  but  her  mistress's  temper,  with  which 
she  wUl  contrive  to  bear.  I  hope,  for  she  has  a 
sweet  one  of  her  own.  She  will  write  to  you 
herself,  and  tell  you  as  much  as  we  know  about 
Jane,  which  is  but  little,  and  that  little  very  sadv 
She  is  quite  lost,  I  fear ;  but  you  may  depend 
on  my  keeping  tny  eye  upon  her.  I  thank  you« 
my  dear  boy,  for  your  questions  about  me  and 
mine.  My  children  have  all  left  me  but  the  one 
that  holds  the  pen,  and  she  is  goiiig  to  marry  too« 
I  hope  she  will  have  an  easier  life  than  her 
sisters,  who  are  much  put  to  it  with  their  large 
families*  I  begin  to  feel  myself  growing  old 
when  I  see  so  many  grandchildren  about  me  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  that  that  I  feel  far 
more  troubled  about  how  their  parents  are  to  get 
through  than  I  ever  did  for  John  Marshall  and 
myself,  when  we  had  another  little  family  added, 
as  it  were,  to  our  own  eight.  But  God  preserve 
me  from  failing  in  my  trust  1 — ^trusting  as  I  wish 
to  do,  not  to  other  people's  charity,  but  to  one's 
own  labour  and  thrift,  which  has  His  blessing 
sooner  than  the  other.    Many  a  merciful  lesson 
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had  your  letter.  On  Saturday,  my  eldest  grand- 
son and  daughter  were  both  out  of  work.  To- 
day is  Monday,  and  they  have  each  got  a  place. 
Indeed  God  Almighty  is  very  good  to  us.  But 
Susan  is  tired,  not  having  kept  up  her  schooling, 
I  am  afraid,  so  well  as  you.  However,  it  looks 
a  long  letter,  though  I  have  many  mote  tilings 
to  say  to  you  if  you  were  here.  Old  as  I  call 
myself,  I  may  see  you  on  this  side  the  grave,  or 
will  try  to  think  so  till  you  say  not.  Till  then, 
I  send  you  my  love  and  blessing,  which  I  hope 
70U  know  you  have  had  all'this  long  while." 

The  close  of  cousin  Marshall's  very  long  life 
was  not  altogether  so  serene  as  the  character  of 
its  days  of  vigour  might  seem  to  deserve.  Her 
children  were  so  burdened  with  families  of  their 
own  that  they  could  offer  no  further  assistance 
than  that  she  should  lodge  with  them  by  turns. 
She  was  positive,  however,  in  her  determination 
to  live  alone ;  and  a  small  room  in  a  poor  place 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  was  her  dwelling. 
In  one  way  or  another  she  earned  a  little 
matter,-  and  lived  upon  it,  to  the  astonishment  c€ 
some  who  received  twice  as  much  from  the  parish 
and  could  not  make  it  do.  Her  adopted  children 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  her  accept 
any  assistance,  clearly  as  it  was  her  due  from 
those  to  whom  she  had  been  a  mother  in  their 
orphan  state.  It  grieved  Ned  to  the  heart  to  see 
her  using  her  dim  sight  to  patch  her  cloak  for 
the  twentieth  time,  when  he  had  placed  at  h^ 
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disposal  Uie  guinea  and  balf,  with  all  that  had 
4Lecumulated  upon  it,  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

^'  Not  yet.    When  I  want  it     I  can  do  for 
myself  still/'  were  always  her  answers ;    and 
thought  without  consulting  her,  he  laid  in  coals 
and  bought  clothes  for  her  during  the  two  only 
visits  that  he  was  able  to  make  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  though  these  presents  were,  a%er 
some  scruple,  accepted,  he  never  could  prevail 
upon  her  to  use  the  little  fund  during  his  absence 
f6r  her  daily  comforts.     She  was  somewhat  un- 
popular among  her  neighbours,  who  did  not 
relish  her  occasional  observations  on  the  multi- 
plication  of  alehouses,  or  her  reports  of  what  a 
comely^  robust  man  her  John  Marshall  was,  for 
all  he  had  seldom  a  pint  and  pipe  to  refresh  him* 
self  with  when  his  day's  work  was  done.  Nobody 
was  more  openhearted  and  sociable;  but  he 
could  not  a£ford  both  ale  and  independence,^ — to 
.say  nothing  of  charity ;  and  everybody  knew  he 
was  a  father  to  the  orphan. — ^The  neighbours 
observed  that  he  was  certainly  very  kind  to  the 
parish;  b^t  that,  for  their  parts,  they  could  not 
afford  to  give  charity  to  the  parish.   It  was  more 
natural  for  the  parish  to  give  to  them.    Such 
degeneracy  as  this  roused  cousin  Marshall  to 
prophesy  evil*    She  was  rather  too  ready  with 
her  fbrebodings  that  those  who  thus  spoke  would 
die  in  the  workhouse,  and  with  her  horror  at  the 
warning  seeming  to  create  no  alarm.     But  what 
roused  her  indignation  above  everything  was  the 
frequent  question  how,  after  all  her  toils  and 
pavings,  she  was  better  off  than  her  cousin,  Mra^ 
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Bell  t  Mrs.  Bell  had  never  more  heard  of  her 
husband,  and  had  at  length  been  taken  into 
the  workhouse  with  her  family;  of  whom  one 
daughter  had  followed  Jane's  example,  and  gained 
her  point  of  a  pauper  marriage ;  one  son  was  an 
ilUoing  pauper-labourer;  and  another,  having 
been  transported  for  theft,  was  flourishing  at 
Sydney,  and  likely  to  get  more  money  than  all 
cousin  Marshall's  honest  children  put  together. 
Mrs.  Bell  was  proud  of  this  son's  prosperity, 
and  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  hear  any  day 
of  the  other  getting  transported  in  like  manner. 
*— Now  and  then  it  occurred  to  cousin  Marshall 
that  there  was  little  use  in  answering  those  who 
could  ask  such  a  question  as  wherein  she  was 
better  off  than  Mrs.  Bell ;  but  it  oflener  happened 
that  her  replies  were  given  in  a  style  of  eloquence 
thai  did  not  increase  her  popularity. — Death 
came  at  last,  in  time  to  save  her  from  the  depen- 
dence she  dreaded,  though  not  from  the  appre* 
hension  of  it.  In  crossing  her  threshold,  one 
winter's  day,  with  her  apron  full  of  sticks,  she 
tripped  and  fell.  She  seemed  to  sustain  no  injury 
but  the  jar ;  but  that  was  fatal  She  survived 
just  long  enough  to  see  the  daughter  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  make  a  beauest  of 
her  Bible  to  one  child,  her  bed  to  anotner,  her 
few  poor  clothes  to  a  third,  pointing  out  the 
comer  of  her  chest  where  was  deposited  the  little 
hoard  she  had  saved  for  her  burial. 

**  God  has  been  very  good  to  me  and  mine/' 
she  said.  *^They  tell  me  I  have. not  alwi^s 
said  90f  but  I  meant  no  mistrust*    I  may  have 
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Been  too  vmtA  iii'a  htfrirf  to  go  wliere"*tfal$ 
wicked  cease  fronH  troubling  and  tlie  weary  are 
at  rest : '  but  it  is  all  right  now  that  I  am  rtMy 
going  at  last.  Tliank  God!  I  can  say  to  th6 
hist  that  He  has  heen  very  good  to  meJ* 

She  left  her  blessmg  for  eyery  one  by  name« 
and  died. 

Mr.  Barke  met  the  funeral  train  coming  out 
of  the  church)tird,  and  immediately  knew  Nedt 
long  as  It  was  since  they  bad  met 

*•  Your  cousin  Marsball'*  Mineral  I "  he  ext 
claimed.  ''^  My  wife  and  Looisa  and  I  inquired 
for  her  in  vain,  a  iofig  while  ago»  and  supposed 
bhe  had  been  dead  some  time^  She  muat  haT0 
been  a  great  age.'* 

♦*  Eighty-one,  sir.* 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Burke's  inqoirfies  how  she 
had  passed  her  latter  days,  aad  in  i^osition  to 
Ned's  affectionate  report  of  her,  a  neighbour 
observed,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  that  she  waft 
awfully  forsakeii  at  times. 

*^  It  was  but  the  day  before  she  died,  sir,  that 
she  complained  that  the  Almighty  had  Ibigotten 
her,  and  that  she  was  tired  of  looking  to  be 
released.*' 

Ned  brushed  hh  hand  across  his  eyes  as  he 
observed  that  her  neighbours  were  not  capable 
of  judging  of  such  a  woman  as  cousin  Marsha!!, 
and  nbt  worthy  to  find  fault  widi  what  she  kt 
fall  in  her  dark  moments. 

**  My  wile  said  at  the  time,  however,"  replied 
the  man,  '<  that  it  would  be  well  if  a  ju^ment 
did  not  come  ttponher  f^  aueh  wordft;  and. 
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wxte  enougli,  by  the  same  hour  the  next  day  she 
was  dead ;  and  not  in  a  natural  way  either*" 

Mr.  Burke  smiled  at  Ned,  who  gravely  ob' 
served  that  his  cousin  had  lived  too  late  to  be 
done  justice  to.  By  what  he  had  heard  her  tell, 
he  judged  that  a  hundred  years  ago  she  would 
have  been  honoured  and  tended  in  her  old  age, 
and  saved  all  she  had  suffered  from  fear  of 
the  parish,  and  have  had  it  told  on  her  tomb* 
stone  how  many  children  she  had  bred  up  by  her 
industry.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  for  that 
matter,  to  put  up  a  tombstone  now ;  but  where 
would  be  the  use  of  it,  unless  it  was  honoied  ? 
The  want  lay  there. 

'*  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  '<  that  we  may  as 
reasonably  say  that  your  cousin  lived  too  early 
as  that  she  lived  too  late.  The  time  will  come^ 
trust  me,  when  there  will  be  end  of  the  system 
under  which  she  has  suffered*  It  cannot  always 
be  that  the  law  will  snatch  the  bread  from  the 
industrious  to  give  it  to  the  idle,  and  turn  labour 
from  its  natural  channel,  and  defraud  it  of  its  due 
reward,  and  authorise  the  selfish  and  dissolute  to 
mock  at  those  who  prize  independence,  and  who 
bind  themselves  to  self-denial  that  they  may  prac«> 
tise  charity.  The  time  will  come,  depend  upon 
it,  when  the  nation  will  effectually  take  to  heart 
such  injustice  as  thi&  There  is  much  to  undo, 
much  to  rectify,  before  the  labours  of  the  poor, 
in  their  prime,  shall  secure  to  them  a  serene  old 
age ;  but  the  time  will  come,  though  by  that  day 
yonder  grave  may  be  level  with  the  turf  beside 
it,' and  there  may  be  none  to  remember  or  speak 
of  Cousin  Marshall'^ 
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Is  a  society  composed  of  a  nataral  gradation  of 
ranlt9,  some  must  be  pooi^ ;  /;  e.  have  nothing 
more  than  the  means  of  present  subsistence. 

Any  suspension  of  these  means  of  subsistence, 
whether  through  disaster,  sickness,  or  decrepi- 
tude, converts  the  poor  into  the  indigent. 

Since  indigence  occasions  misery,  and  disposes 
to  vice,  the  we!&re  of  society  requires  the  greatest 
possible  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  indigent. 
^  Charity,  pubtic  and  private,  or  an  arbitrary 
distribution  of  the  subsiatence-fund,  has  hitherto 
failed  to  effect  this  object ;  the  proportion  of  the 
hidigent  to  the  rest  of  the  population  having  in« 
creased  from  age  to  age.    ^ 

This  is  not  surprising,  since  an  arbitrary  distri* 

bution  of  the  subsistence^fond,  besides  rendermg 

^  consumption  unproductive,  and  encouraging  a 

'l  multiplication  or  consumers,  does  not  meet  the 

difficulty  arising  from  a  disproportion  of  numbers 

to  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  small  unproductive  consumption  occa- 
sioned by  the  relief  of  sudden  accidents  and  rare 
infirmities  la  necessary;  and  may  be  justifiably 
provided  for  by  charity,  aince  such  charity  does 
not  tend  to  the  increase  of  numbers;  but,  with 
this  exception,  all  arbitrary  distribution  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  injurious  to  society,  whether 
in  the  form  of  private  almsgiving,  public  chari- 
table institutions,  or  a  le^al  pauper- system. 

The  tendency  of  aB  sudi  modes  of  distribution 


kairinf^ been  foijnd  to  be  4o  eneGvattg^iafprGVi* 
dence  with,  all  its  attendant  evils^^-rto  ^jure  the 
good  while  relieving  the  bad, — to  extinguish  the 
Spirit' of  indepefndenee  on  one  aide, — ^and  of  cha- 
rity on  the  other, — to  encourage  peculation^ 
tyranny,  and  fraud,— and  to  increase  perpetually 
the  evil  th^y  are  meant  to  remedyj-r-but  one  plea; 
is  now  commonly  uiged  in-^Vpur  of  a  legal  pr^ 
vision  for  the  indigent.        i 

This  plea  is  that  every  mdividual  bom  into  n 
state  has  a  right  t0  subsistence  from  the  state; 

This  plea,  in  its  general  appUeatioi^  is  gvouDdetl 
on  a  false  analogy  between  a  state  and  its  mem- 
bers, and  a  parent  and  his  family. 

A  parent  has.  a  considerable  inftiieooe  over 
the  subsisteiice-funH  oT  his  family,  and  an  ?^h^ 
lute  control  over  the  numbers  to  be  supported  by  i 
that  fund ;  whereas  the  rulers  of  a  state,  from  i 
whom  a  legal  provision  emanates,  have  little  in-  [ 
fluence  over  its  subsistence-fund,  and  no  control  [ 
whatever  over  the  number  of  its  members. 

If  the  plea  of  right  to  subsistence  be  grounded 
on  the  faults  of  national  institutions,  the  right 
ought  rather  to  be  superseded  by  the  rectification 
of  those  institutions,  than  admitted  at  the  cost  of 
perpetuating  an  institution  more  hurtful  than  all 
the  others  combined. 


What,  then,  must  be  done  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  the  indigent,  now  so  frightfully  in* 
creasing  ? 

The  subsistence-fund  must  be  employed  pro- 
ductively, and  capM  aaid  laboui  be  allQwed  lo 
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take  ilieir  nalnral  cocinre ;  tl  e.  the  pauper  syfr*' 
tern  must,  by  Bome  means  or  other,  be  extin* 
giMshed., 

The  namber  of  consumers  must  be  proportioned 
lo  the  subsistence-fund.  To  this  end,  all  encou* 
ragements  to  the  increase  of  population  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  every  sanction  given  to  the 
preventive  check ;  t.  e.  charity  must  be  directed 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  instead  of  to 
the  relief  of  bodily  wants. 

If  not  adopted  speedily,  all  measures  will  be 
too  late  to  prevent  the  universal  prevalence  of 
poverty  in  this  kingdom,  the  legal  provision  for 
the  indigent  now  operating  the  extinction  of  our 
national  resources  at  ft  perpetually  increasing 
rate. 
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